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CHAPTER I. 



It was a dark stormy night in November. A cold north 
wind, that had been struggling fiercely in its mountain 
prison-house, rushed roaring forth from every rocky pass 
that opened on the level ground, where stood the county 

town of shire. Exulting in its freedom there, majestic 

in its unopposed career, onward it swept across the spacious 
plain, while, ever and anon, some sturdy oak, or branching 
elm, paid homage as it passed, and bowed its lofty head 
in solemn reverence. Then, where man s power had reared 
an obstacle, and the dark mass of buildings barred its way, 
it still plunged madly on, and howled and shrieked along 
the narrow streets and winding lanes, and dashed broad 
sheets of rain against the fast-closed windows that defied 
its wrath, though they creaked and trembled beneath the 
buffets of its angry hand. 
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The streets were almost deserted. Here and there a soli- 
tary policeman, wrapped in a huge shaggy coat, and with 
hat close pressed upon his brow, might be seen pacing his 
lonely round, on the most sheltered side of the way ; and 
occasionally a shivering mechanic, with toil-worn, ill-clad 
limbs, and weary look, struggled against the storm, as he 
pressed onwards to the poor yet welcome shelter of his 
humble home. The great clock of St. Mary's had just struck 
ten, when the sound of hoofs was heard, and in a few 
moments a horseman at fiiU speed galloped through the 
market-place, and stopped at the door of Dr. Morton s 
house. His loud summons was quickly answered. 

" Is the doctor at home?'' 

" Yes." 

" Tell him he must come immediately to Bonsor, to a lady 
— very ill — at the Greville Arms." And scarcely waiting a 
reply, the man, who little liked his errand, sprung on his 
horse again, and returned at the same fiirious pace. 

Dr. Morton, at this moment, was seated in an easy chair, 
enjoying that rare luxury to a medical man — ^the quiet 
comforts of the domestic circle. His wife and daughter 
were working at the table, while his eldest son, a youth 
of about twenty, read aloud to them that most interest- 
ing and instructive of modem publications, D'Aubign^'s 
History of the Reformation. The apartment in which they 
were assembled was a large well-fiimished room, with an air 
of simple elegance about it, that spoke of an eye of taste, 
and a hand of liberality. A few good pictures hung upon 
the walls ; works of art lay upon the tables ; the mantelpiece 
held some exquisite alabaster ornaments ; and a piano and 
harp, with open music-books, told that the inmates of that 
house were not insensible to the influence of sweet sounds. 
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And as the fire blazed and crackled on the hearth, with a 
cheerful look that seemed to mock the noisy blusterer with- 
out, and the hearts of that happy circle grew warm with the 
stirring narrative of days gone by, feelings of deep thankful- 
ness welled upwards in the parentis breast, and he breathed 
a silent prayer, that the God who had scattered so many 
blessings on his earthly path, might grant him grace to use 
them all for His own glory. 

" That tiresome bell I" exclaimed Fanny Morton, as the 
noisy peal startled them from their pleasant thoughts! 
" Here's an end to all our comfort for to-night. Why can't 
people be taken ill at more seasonable hours?" 

" Why can't my Fanny stop that rain, and make it moon- 
light ? — ^Certainly," continued her father, as he received the 
message from his servant, " this is no very delightful night 
for a five-miles' drive, and I should infinitely prefer remain- 
ing quietly at home ; but personal ease should never stand 
in the way of public duty. I must go at onca" 

" Well, papa, I do believe there was never any body like 
you — so ready to hurry off at every call, without one word 
of grumbling." 

" Nay, Fanny, you must not rate my self-denying powers 
so high. It is often hard to yield with cheerfulness ; but do | i 

you not remember what we were reading the other day, of 
the great Physician, who, with his disciples, had been so 
occupied in relieving the multitudes that came around him, 
that they ' had no leisure so much as to eat,' and who had 
retired privately into a desert place, that their wearied bodies 
might procure some rest ; and yet when arriving at length 
at what should have been a lonely spot, he found an anxious 
throng eagerly awaiting his approach, that tender heart was \ 

moved with compassion, and ' he began to teach them many . 
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things/ If the Master acted thus, should not the servant go 
and do likewise?'* 

Fanny looked at her father with eyes that glistened bright 
with admiring love, and then hurried off to assist her mother 
in providing comforts for his lonely journey. In a few mi- 
nutes more he had exchanged the cheerful lights and plea- 
sant voices of his home for the howling wind and midnight 
darkness of a dreary road 

Dr. Morton had somewhat passed the meridian of life, but 
his energies remained as active, and his heart as warm, as 
when, in the first flush of vigorous youth, he had dedicated 
all his faculties to the arduous duties and exciting changes 
of his adopted profession. United early to the object of his 
choice— one in every way suited to his feelings and his taste 
— ^he had experienced a large measure of those purest joys 
which flow from the exercise of the domestic affections. 
And though the stream of life had not flowed all in sun- 
shine, and sorrow had not left their hearth unvisited, though 
tears of bitter anguish had flowed from their eyes, as they 
bent their heads over the little bed on which the lifeless 
body of their first-bom lay extended, and cares and doubts 
had sometimes weighed their spirits to the earth, yet still, 
in reviewing, as they often did, the past, they felt they 
could most truly join the Psalmist in his grateful strain — 
" Surely goodness and mercy have followed t45 all the days 
of our life ;" and in the exercise of simple faith they would 
joyfully add, " and we shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever." 

At the commencement of his career. Dr. Morton had met 
with many difficulties. Without personal fortune or infiu- 
ential friends, and opposed by keen competitors, the path he 
had chosen proved a toilsome up-hill road ; and his weary 
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feet not seldom flagged, and his fainting heart suggested 
thoughts unborn of hope. But he knew where his strength 
lay ; and when the darkness came over him, and disappoint- 
ed expectations threatened to palsy all his energies, and 
leave him that most pitiable thing, an aimless, objectless 
man, his refuge was in prayer : and in that holy commun- 
ing with the Disposer of all, fears and gloom were dissi- 
pated, and with redoubled vigour he applied himself again 
to his appointed task. 

And he conquered : conquered as all will do, who, with 
singleness of aim, and integrity of purpose, strive lawfully 
on the great battle-field of life. Step by step he advanced ; 
disarming opposition, gathering esteem, shedding around 
him the genial influences of a kindly nature, and by his 
very success stimulating others to the same honourable up- 
right course* At the time of which we write, he enjoyed by 
far the largest practice in his neighbourhood, and was be- 
loved wherever he was known. The poor especially looked 
to him as their firmest friend ; his ear was always open to 
their tale of sorrow ; his hand ever ready to relieve their 
wants. Many among them owed to him, as the instrument, 
the prolongation of their earthly existence ; not a few could 
trace to his words, dropped in season, the dawning of a 
better — ^an eternal life. And they repaid him with love ; 
with gratitude that would have shown itself in deeds, had 
occasion offered, though it was not always expressed in 
words. 

The carriage drove on rapidly, and in a comparatively 
short time, reached the little village of Bonsor, and drew up 
at the Greville Anns. Mrs. Brown, the smiling buxom land- 
lady, with whom Dr. Morton was an especial favouriet, has- 
tened to meet him at the door, and led him into her own 
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little room, where a warm cup of tea and a blazing fire were 
prepared, to remove the discomforts of his cfiilly ride. 
" Well, Mrs. Brown, what is the matter?'" Indeed she did 
not know — ^the lady was very ill, and looked very strange, 
and had a sort of wild expression in her eyes that she did 
not like. Who she was, and where she came from, she 
could not make out. There was no name on the boxes; 
she had not spoken herself, and the maid would answer no 
questions. The post-boy who had brought them from the 
train codld give no information — and altogether there was 
an air of mystery about the whole thing, which Mrs. Brown 
did not approve of — and she half-suspected something 
wrong — ^for why should people travel about in that sort of 
way, if all was as it should be ? And yet she was a fine, 
sweet-looking lady too, and was evidently a person of some 
consideration, for every thing about her was of the very best ; 
and perhaps it might be only a fancy of her own, and the 
Doctor would see for himself Accordingly she led him up 
stairs, and showed him into the invalid's room. 

A very few moments sufficed to convince Dr. Morton that 
the case before him was one of no slight nature. The poor 
sufferer was totally unconscious of his approacL A burning 
fever raged in her veins, and the rolling eye that glistened 
with unnatural brightness, the hot flushed face, and con- 
tracted brow, told him at once that the brain was seriously 
affected. Her maid, a gentle, modest-looking girl, was bath- 
ing her temples with eau-de-Cologne, and vainly seeking to 
restrain the restless tossings of her aching limbs. A beam 
of joy flitted across her pale face as the Doctor entered the 
room, but it passed rapidly away, as she read in his serious 
look the confirmation of her fears. 

" Oh, sir, is there no hope V 
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" There is much danger, my good girL But your mistress 
is young, and by God's blessing may yet be spared to you. 
We must not despair.'' 

Without loss of time he gave orders for every thing that 
was necessary ; and having remained in the house until he 
had seen his injimctions put into execution, and with 
pleasure observed that already some good effects appeared, 
he returned home, promising to see his patient again as early 
as possible the next morning. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



" What can be the matter with Vincent ?" exclaimed young 
Hany Seymour to his friend Sir James Macpherson, as 
they stood together in the ball-room of Newby Castla 
" He was the gayest fellow that I ever knew, and to-night 
he looks as grave as if it were his father s funeral, and he 
cut off without a shilling ! I Ve watched him all the even- 
ing. He has not danced onca And even pretty Clara 
Mowbray, who was trying hard to get up a flirtation, could 
only wring from him the very ghost of a smile. It made 
one cold to look at if 

" Oh ! I suppose he has lost money at play." 

" No ; Vincent never plays,'' 

" Then, perhaps, he's going into Parliament, and that's 
enough to make any man grave now-a-days. The very 
thought of those railway committees would banish a smile 
from the laughing god himself That's it, depend upon it." 
And the light-hearted Baronet hurried off, for he had 
caught sight of a pale-blue satin dress, which he knew 
belonged to one whose presence made all bright for him. 

But Harry Seymour was not so easily satisfied. He had 
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a real affection for Lord Vincent, whose many engaging 
qualities had won his heart, while his superior attainments 
excited feelings of high admiration, and he could not rest 
contented without knowing the cause of such imusual and 
too palpable depression. 

" And why do you not ask him yourself?'' said Lady 
Morgan, a common friend of all, to whom he had addressed i 

the same questions, as they were dancing the next set. " It 
is always best to obtain information from head-quarters.'* 

" So I would, at once ; but don't you see that fellow 
Mervin has not left his side for a moment ? I cannot en- 
dure that man ! The first time I saw him an unaccountable 
chill came over me, and the feeling has increased ever since. 
I would rather part with my best hunter than be alone in 
his company for ten minutes ! " 

" Nay, nay, you are too severe. Mr. Mervin is a thorough 
gentleman, and the most talented person I ever met. He 
seems to know every thing, and know it well too." 

" All that is quite true ; but I cannot like him. He has no 
heart — no feeling — no anything that makes a man amiable 
in my eyes. I believe he would see his mother die at his feet 
with as much coolness as I pick up this glove of yours ! " 

" Well, certainly Mr. Mervin need not come to you for a 
character, if he should ever stand in need of one. But I 
suspect I can help you to understand a little of your friend's 
depression, though it is a subject on which I do not like to 
talk. There have been very strange reports afloat regarding 
Lady Vincent, and the world believes they are confirmed 
by her sudden and mysterious departure from the Hall. 
For my own part I had placed no credence in them, and 
should have utterly rejected them as false, had he not ap- 
peared so miserably sad." 
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'' Thifl is horrible ! It cannot be true ! That noble 
woman — ^I will never believe that a breath of scandal could 
justly fall on her ! But I must find it out ; and in spite of 
Mervin I will speak to him.*' 

And the dance being concluded, he led his partner to a 
seat, and made his way to the part of the room where his 
friend was seated, in close converse with the object of his 
strange dislike. 

" Seymour, I am delighted to see you !" And a look of 
real pleasure passed across Vincent's face, as he returned 
the warm pressure of his young friend's hand. " When did 
you arrive?" 

" Why, last night. We are marching to Canterbury, and 
I could not pass by this place without making an effort to 
see my old friends ; so I got two days' leave, and ran off 
hera But you look wretchedly pale. Have you been ill ?" 

A momentary shudder convulsed Lord Vincent's lip, but 
he answered calmly — " I have not been well for some time, 
and am going to try what change of air will do. I leave 
to-morrow. Come and breakfast with me before I go." 

" I fear I cannot, for I must start by six, or I shall be 
reported absent without leave." 

Seymour's quick eye had not failed to note the effect ot 
his simple question, and his very blood ran cold as the con- 
viction forced itself upon him, that there must at least be 
some truth in the frightful suggestion he had heard ; but 
with the energy of true affection he kept down all appear- 
ance of emotion, and turned the conversation upon topics 
that had no connexion with so painful a subject. 

How sweet are the influences of true friendship ! As the 
moisture-laden south whispers across a bed of roses, and as 
it lifts the tinted petals, draws from their heart of hearts 
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the fragrant breathings of responsive tenderness^ so do they- r 

steal gently over the soul, and from its innermost depths t 

evoke sweet thoughts and tender feelings, that the hard, !; 

cold breath of the outer world's chilly atmosphere had almost 

frozen in their lonely birth-place. In the converse with his 

yoimg and ardent friend, Lord Vincent found, as it were, new 

life inftised into his being ; the dark sad thoughts which had ^ 

been brooding on his spirit, died away for a time ; and as 

they retraced in memory bright scenes of by-gone pleasure, 

a calmness, long unfelt, crept over him, and hope even 

appeared to suggest " you may be happy again ! " 

But when he found himself once more alone in his de- 
serted chamber ; when deep silence had succeeded to the * 
merry strains and laughing voices that before had filled his 
ears, and the stem truth of his position forced itself upon * 
him, the reaction came, and it was terrible. He threw J 
himself upon the sofa, buried his face in his hands, and t 
groaned aloud in the bitterness of irrepressible anguisL } 
That she whom he had loved so fervently, on whose truth 
he had staked his all of earthly happiness, who had been 
the light of his eyes and the joy of his heart — ^that she ^ 
should have proved false — ^that at the very moment when 
she was lavishing on him the semblance of affection, her ^ 
own heart's-love should have been given to another — it was ^ 
more than he could bear ; and in the agony of his soul, he 
cursed the hour in which he first drew breath, and the hands li 
that had saved him from oft-threatened destruction. -i 

And then conscience, that never slumbers in an hour like | 

this, awoke with fearful power, and in sternest accents bade * 

him call to mind the many provocations of his wayward 
dealings, the fierce outbreaks of his impetuous temper, the 
haughty firmness of his iron will that never brooked a con- 
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' tradiction, and scorned all yielding even when confessedly 
in the wrong ; and it told him that but for these he might 
have had her still to be his gentle ministering angeL It 
told him — and perhaps it spoke the truth — ^that in his pride 
of intellectual power he had failed to deal tenderly with the 
errors of her weaker judgment ; that he had, perhaps, reproved 
with harshness, when a kind soft word might have brought 
her penitent and weeping to his breast ; that in seeking his 
own pleasure he might have been too often unmindful of her 
feelings ; and oh i what poison was in the thought, that in 
thus tampering with her happiness, he had utterly destroyed 
his own. 

And where could the wretched man turn for consolation ? 
Remorse was gnawing like a hungry wolf at his vitals ; all 
his bright visions of earthly bliss had vanished ; and he saw 
in himself the murderer of his peace: — ^where could he 
turn? — There was but one reftige, and to that he was a 
stranger. In his hours of prosperity he had neglected his 
God ; and could he look for help there, now that the hand of 
adversity was upon him ? Yes ! had he come in faith and 
deep humility of spirit, by the one new and living way ; — ^for 
no true suppliant was ever turned away unanswered. But 
that path Vincent had never trod ; that Way he knew of 
but by name; and pride, subdued in part, but not yet 
crushed, withheld him from the lowly posture of the self- 
convicted. 

He started up at length, determined by a violent effort to 
shake off these torturing reflections, and his eye fell upon a 
packet of letters, which had been laid on the table during 
his absence. Most of them were put aside as soon as looked 
at ; he had no heart for the topics of ordinary correspond- 
ence, and the turmoil of his thoughts was far too great for 
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the weighing of business matters ; but there was one short 
note among them which arrested all his faculties. It bore 
a distant post-mark, and ran thus : — " My Lord, I feel it 
my duty to tell you that my poor lady is at the point of 
deatL If you would see her again in life, you must be here j 

immediately. Your respectful servant, Emma Robebts." ] 

He read it, and stood transfixed, A whirlwind of contending ^ 

emotions swept through his brain, and for some minutes he 1 

felt almost distracted. But his kindlier nature conquered — ' 

" I will — I will look on her once again — ^and then we part i 

— ^for ever I" He rung his bell hastily, ordered the servants I 

to get his travelling carriage ready with all speed, and to 
tell Mr. Mervin in the morning, that he should return in a 
few days, but on no account to disturb him now. ' . 

While the preparations for this hasty journey are going ^ 

on in one part of Alderton Hall, we must request our 
readers to accompany us to another portion of the same 
building, which had been appropriated to the use of Mr. 
Mervin, since he became a member of Lord Vincent's 
family. As little inclined to engage in conversation with 
Mr. Seymour as that young man was with him, he had left 
Newby Castle, almost immediately after the two friends met, 
and had returned to the HalL Arrived there, he withdrew 
at once to his own apartment ; and soon dismissing his ser- 
vant, prepared himself for his nightly task of letter-writing. 
But before commencing this work, he acted in a manner 
which would have appeared strangely inconsistent to any 
one who had witnessed it, and was unable to fathom his 
motives, or imderstand his true position. His first step was 
to double-lock the door, at the same time so arranging the 
key, that the most curious eye would have been foiled in 
striving to look through the aperture. He then searched 
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carefully and minutely through the room, examining presses, 
opening wardrobes, looking under tables, and moving every 
piece of furniture which could by possibility have concealed 
a human being. And not till he had convinced himself that 
he was indeed alone, did he throw off the mask he had worn 
all day, and stand forth revealed in his own proper cha- 
racter. 

Had Harry Seymour been present now, he would have 
seen at once how utterly erroneous, on one point at least, 
had been his estimate of this singular man. The calm, self- 
possessed, impassive Mervin, was transformed as by magic 
into one whose every movement told of boiling passions and 
impetuous feelings. He paced the room with hurried steps ; 
his hands clenched — ^his eyes flashing with imnatural light 
— ^and the veins on his high forehead swollen almost to 
bursting. A small chain of gold was round his neck, and 
by it he drew a miniature from his bosom. It represented a 
face of surpassing loveliness — ^a pale noble brow— dark 
liquid eyes that hid a thousand loves in their crystal depths 
— a sweet full mouth, and glossy hair that fell in golden 
mazes on a neck of pearly whiteness. 

" And she might have been mine I" he muttered — " mine 
own ! my wife — ^my angel ! — ^but for him f Fool — ^fool — ^to 
let them meet ! I might have known broad acres and high 
names would win the day. Oh ! that black hour when I 
saw them there — ^hand linked in hand — eye speaking to eye 
— and lips — I could have slain them where they stood — and 
felt it justica Aye, justice ! For had he not robbed me of 
my dearest treasure ? Had he not dashed away the full cup 
of happiness from my parched lips, and drained it to the 
dregs himself? Ah ! but there was poison at the bottom 
that he little knew of — slow and sure — silent — viewless — 
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deadly ! TVas worth a thousand knives — a thousand 
deaths fused into one! How well the toils were laid — a 
sigh — ^a look — a hint— a chance-dropped letter — ^then a 
pitying word — a full wnwiUing revelation, and the deed was 
done! Aye, aye, my friend, the nets are coiled around you 
— and struggle as you may, you cannot, shall not break 
them ! Love and hope are gone for ever — ^a few more plots, 
and these fair lands and flowing coffers, that have worked 
my ruin, shall pass to holier and better hands. Now to the 
business I" He returned the miniature to his bosom, plunged 
his burning head into cold water, and then with a firm un- 
troubled look, sat down to examine the numerous letters 
that lay upon the table. 

They were from various quarters ; many bore foreign post- 
marks ; but however different the immediate subject of dis- 
course, however opposite the character and station of the 
writer, one single object was the aim of all — ^the extension, 
by whatever means, of the interests and power of that vast 
mysterious Society, whose agents are in every place, whose 
unseen influence pervades all classes, and sways, unrecog- 
nised, the councils of so many nations. 

At the present moment we are only concerned with one 
of these. It was from B.ome, and Mervin's brow contracted 
as he read the lines, and an expression of anger again dis- 
torted his fine features ; but he subdued it quickly, and re- 
plied calmly: — " My dear Martigny, Your letter, just received, 
has surprised and annoyed me not a littla Had my con- 
science accused me of remissness in my duty, even in the 
very smallest particular, I should indeed have been deeply 
grieved, and would have meekly borne the severe expressions 
which you heard from the General's lips. But my whole soul 
revolts from the accusation; — I have laboured night and 
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day in the cause ; — every faculty has been strained to se- 
cure success ; — I have set this end before me as the one 
great object of my life ; — ^and now, when hope wears a brighter 
aspect than she ever had before, when the difficulties that 
opposed my progress are all but removed, and that stubborn 
will is so crushed and softened that I can bend and mould 
it to my pleasure — ^to be flouted as I am with want of energy 
— ^taimted with lack of zeal — ^and threatened with removal 
— is more than I can bear. Were it not for my oath of obe- 
dience, and the yet deeper and more solemn vow that has 
long been registered above, I would cast the project to the 
winds at once, and let them do their worst. 

" I tell you, Martigny, the plan you have suggested will 
not answer. Adopt it, and failure is as certain as success 
will be, if my designs are carried out. You do not know 
him, A direct attempt to lead him to us, would assuredly 
be baffled ; for though he cares as little for religion as some 
others we could name, he has enough of that old English 
protestantism (which, thanks to our management, is fast dying 
out !) still in him, to resist all open effi)rts in the way you 
wisL No, no — I have a better schema He is now suffering 
the tortures of the damned, for the loss of his wife, whom he 
has cast out under the suspicion of infidelity. It was hard 
work to bring that matter round — ^but it is done. In a few 
days, we go to the coast for change of air. The Rector of 
Walport is my fast friend — ^a sensible fellow — ^whose heart is 
at Rome, though his bread is in the English Church. He 
understands our noble maxim well — ' The end will sanctify 
the means,' — ^and he will help me as none other could. Holy 
Mother owes many a conversion to his labours. 

" Do you not see the plot now ? Somewhat better I fancy 
than your flimsy cobweb, that would not hold a fly of any 
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courage I But I must not boast. I shall pursue this course 
until I hear from you again. If our superiors insist, of course 
I must bow ; Ibut they will rue the day. 

" Ever, my dear Martigny, your sincere friend, 

" Horace Mbrvin." 

The night was now far advanced, and Mervin felt that it 
was time to cease from labour. He had just deposited his 
papers in a small cabinet, secured by a detector-lock, when 
^ gentle tap was heard, and a small slip of paper thrust under 
the door. He took it up and read — " His Lordship's carriage 
is ordered, and he is going to set oflF for some place immedi- 
ately. We were not to tell you." He started, and turned 
pale ; remained for a few moments in deep thought, and then 
hurried to Lord Vincent's room. 

He knocked and was admitted, and the first glance suf- 
ficed to convince him that something of importance had oc- 
curred, for Vincent's face was very pale, and there was 
an expression of such anguish in his eye, as would have 
moved all but a heart of stone to pity. He seemed surprised, 
and not altogether well pleased, at the appearance of Mer- 
vin, who, in a tone of real anxiety and assumed conmiisera- 
tion, exclaimed, "My dear Lord Vincent, what is the matter, 
that you are up and dressed at this hour of the night ? Are 
you worse than usual ?" 

" I might ask the same question of you, Mervin. You 
should have been in bed long ago." 

" Had I consulted inclination, I might But there were 
letters of importance that required immediate answers, and 
I could not wait till morning, I was just retiring, when I 
heard a confusion in the house, and feared you might be ill. 
I could not rest in peace without seeing for myself, and there- 

B 
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fore I am here. But these preparations — ^what can they 
mean ? You are not going anywhere V 

"lam— read that!'' 

It would not be easy to describe the ^notions which were 
excited in Mervin's breast, by the short note of Emma Ro- 
berts ; but he had been long trained in the art of dissimu- 
lation, and the only expression he permitted to appear upon 
his countenance, as he gave it back to Vincent, was a slight 
sneer of contempt 

" You will not be fooled by such a palpable trick as thi8> 
surely ! I know the artful huzzy well She is tired of h^ 
altered life, and thinks to bring you thus once more in con- 
tact with that wretched woman, that her wiles might make 
you again her slave I" The shaft was well aimed, and hit 
the mark. Pride was one chief stumbling-block in Vin- 
cent's mind, and Mervin knew that welL " Come, my Lord," 
he continued, as he saw a look of hesitation, " throw that 
paltry paper to the flames — ^it is beneath your notice." 

" But if it should be true — and she be dying ?" 

" It is 7u>t true ! Women like her don't die so easily ! And 
if it were — what then? She's worse than dead to you al- 
ready." Clever as he was, Mervin for once had miscalcidated. 
He knew not the storm of remorse that had raged in his poor 
victim that night, and the heartless words he used produced 
the very opposite effect to that which he desired. 

" Say no more, Mr. Mervin, I am resolved to go." 

Transported with rage, at being thus unexpectedly baffled^ 

' and dreading, above all things, a meeting when he was not 

at hand, to inftise poison into eveiy word and look, Mervin 

lost all command of his temper, and stamping passionately 

on the ground, exclaimed, with an oath, " You shall not !" 

" Shall not ! — shall not ? This to me, and in my own 
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bouse ! Leave the room, sir, at once, and remember that 
though I treat you as a friend, I will not have you for a 
master/* 

Mervin saw his mistake at oncej and strove, if possible, to 
remedy it — he assumed an appearance of deep sorrow, and 
in a softened, feeling tone, repliedj " My dear Lord Vin- 
centj pardon me, I have greatly erred. My heartfelt affec- 
tion for you overcame my judgment — but I am puniyhed, and 
that justly- Good night, and may your journey have a pros- 
perous end" 

" Nay, Mendn, nay — we will not part thus. Give me your 
hand — I know you meant well I shall not stay there, and 
shall hope to find all ready for our journey south when I re- 
turn. Farewell f' 

" Then you will not let me go with you ?" 

** No 1 I wish to be alona God bless youT' And the 
unhappy man Iiurried down stairs, threw himself into the 
carriage, which was already waiting, and galloped off as fast 
as four horses could take him, to the nearest railway station. 
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CHAPTER III. 



The poor invalid at the Greville Arms remained insensible 
for many days, and Dr. Morton, who was unremitting in his 
attention, often thought that her last hour was come. Of 
her name and rank he was still ignorant ; from herself, of 
course, he could obtain no information, and when on one 
occasion he had put the question to her attendant, she 
implored him with such an earnest, piteous look, to excUse 
her answering, that he could not find it in his heart to per- 
sist in his inquiries. Of one thing he felt convinced, that 
Mrs. Brown was right in imagining his patient to belong to 
the higher grade of society ; every thing about her betokened 
a person who had wealth at her command, and the thousand 
nameless things, which the practised eye can at once dis- 
cover, showed plainly that that wealth was no new and un- 
accustomed possession. And she herself, as she lay there 
on that bed of suflFering, unconscious of all around, and 
dwelling only on the visions of a distempered brain, how 
deeply did she move his tender pity ! Young, delicately 
moulded, and most beautiful ; with a sad, sad face, that 
spoke too clearly of some fathomless heart-sorrow, and a soft 
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low voice still ever murmuring one name, in all the varied 
tones of fondness, and reproach, and wild despair : he had 
been cold indeed who could have gazed upon that sight and 
feel no kindly throb of soft compassion stir him. 

What lessons of deep wisdom are there in a spectacle like 
this ! The sight of sorrow and of sickness has ever a chas- 
tening influence on a well-regulated mind, for it tells the 
solemn tale of mortality, and lifts a warning voice against 
presumptuous security. But how are all these influences 
heightened, when, as here, man^s noblest part lies prostrate 
in the iron grasp of its oppressor ! When reason, judgment, 
and perception are ejected from their throne, and all that 
remain are but the errant fantasies of a continuous dream. 
Man ! man ! who boastest thyself in the small powers of 
thy tiny intellect, measuring things that are immeasurable, 
and sounding with shortest plummet-line the infinite depths 
of supernal wisdom — thou who wouldst compress the uni- 
verse within the limits of thy shallow brain, and in the 
madness of imaginary might presume to dictate laws to thy 
Creator — ^look here, and if the mist of self have not obscured 
thy vision altogether, see how beneath His hand that mind, 
which is thy god, may by one stroke be crushed, and bent, 
and broken ! See how the clearness of the inward eye is 
dimmed, the harmony of motion all destroyed, and the fine 
chords that made such pleasant music, useless — for the grasp 
that kept them strung is loosened — the power that gave 
the motion is removed, and the heaven-bom light that called 
that eye to life, is shadowed over by a midnight cloud, and 
falls no more upon it ! 

Thoughts like these would often pass through Dr. Mor- 
ton's mind, as he sat in that darkened chamber, and memory 
brought before him many, in fiill health and energy, whom 
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he longed to place beside him for a season, that their 
haughty souls might drink in time the wholesome waters of 
humiliation ; and not unfrequentlj his feelings shaped them- 
selves in words that carried home much sound instruction 
to the heart of the poor lady's faithful servant 

It was very beautiful to behold the unwearied self-devo- 
tion of that gentle girl ; to mark the noiseless tread with 
which she moved about the room, the ever-watchful eye and 
tender hand, the mind that anticipated all that was wanted, 
and the heart still prompting to new acts of care. Day by 
day, night after night, she was still the same, unstirred from 
her serenity, unaltered in the token of her changeless love ; 
and Dr. Morton felt, as he looked upon her, that she who 
had secured such firm affection must herself be possessed of 
most endearing qualities, and he longed for the time when 
the subsidence of disease might allow him to gain a closer 
acquaintance with a character which he was assured would 
well repay the labour of unravelling. 

This desire was increased by an incident which occurred 
on one of his visits. On reaching the village he had ob^ 
served a post-chaise standing at the Inn-door, and on en- 
tering the house encountered a tall figure, closely wrapt in a 
a large military cloak, and with his hat slouched over his 
face, who brushed past him hastily, and threw himself into 
the chaise in an impetuous manner, which spoke of a mind 
labouring under considerable excitement When he entered 
the sick chamber, he found the poor maid greatly agitated 
and in tears, and his patient lying in a deep faint — so deep, 
indeed, that at first sight he thought aU was over. Per- 
plexed and annoyed at the unexpected change, for he had 
left her rather better the night before, there was an un- 
wonted harshness in his voice, as he said quickly — " What 
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is the meaning of this ? What have jou been doing to your 
mistress?" 

" Oh, sir/' sobbed the poor girl, " it was not my fault i 
He would come in ! — he would see her ! " 

" He ! Who V 

" My master, sir l" 

" And did she know him i'' 

" She did, sir ! she did ! — She had been lying quiet all 
the morning, looking so calm and happy that I was quite 
comforted, and felt as if eveiy thing was going to be bright 
again, when I heard a carriage dash up to the house, and in 
a minute there was a tap at the door. I opened it, and foimd 
hdm there ! He looked yeiy ill, and seemed gasping for 
breath as he said, " Is she living V I answered, " Yes ; " and 
before I had time to say another word, he pushed past me, 
and stood at the bedside. Oh, sir ! I would not have that 
man's heart for worlds ! If ever any on earth have suffered 
as the lost, he did so then. Big drops of sweat stood on hid 
brow, and his features worked horribly. I think he must 
have stood there full ten minutes, without moving or speak- 
ing. At last he laid his hand on hers, and I thought he did 
it as if half afraid. She knew the touch at once, turned 
round, and passed the other hand hastily across her eyes — 
those poor dear eyes, that have not seen the light so long ; 
and then shook her head «o mournfully, for it was aU dark. 
The sight seemed more than he could bear, for he groaned 
aloud, and I could scarcely hear his voice as he pronounced 
her nama But die heard it — ^and oh ! the dreadM shriek 
that told her recognition. I shall never — ^never foi^et it to 
my dying day. And then she feU back as you see her now, 
and he rushed out of the room. I knew he would kill her 
at last — ^my dear kind mistress ! and he has done it now I" 
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" Not quite/' Dr. Morton replied, who had been busily 
engaged in applying restoratives, while listening to her nar- 
ration. " Not quite ; she is still alive ; but another such 
scene as this might prove fatal at once ; it must not be 
again.*' 

It did almost prove fatal The ground which had been 
previously gained was for the time lost, and the thread of 
life was all but snapped in twain ; but, after many days, she 
rallied once more, and those who had watched over her so 
carefully, were at length rewarded for all their anxious toil, 
by her gradual progress towards recovery. Her husband 
did not return ; and the letters which the faithful servant 
wrote him remained so long unanswered, that at last she 
gave it up in despair. 

But the feelings of joy which they experienced, were 
scarcely shared by her who had been thus rescued from the 
jaws of death. Return to life for her was but the revival of 
misery. The hot blast from the desert had swept over the 
garden of her affections, and the sweet flowers of hope that 
bloomed there were all withered, and the bright, green, sunny 
spots of memory, on which she so loved to dweU, were 
crusted over with that barren sand which knows nor life nor 
beauty. She was hopeless ! And, oh ! what infinite depths 
pf wretchedness are wrapped up in that word. Ice-bands 
were round her heart — ^how could it throb with the warm 
beat of joy ? A dead weight lay upon her soul — how could 
the spirit rise to cheerfulness ? An effort she did make at 
times, and there were moments when a faint half smile 
parted her lips ; but the energy was soon exhausted, and her 
coimtenance resumed its wonted aspect of unvaried sadness. 

Her kind physician was deeply pained as he observed 
this continued gloom, and cautiously endeavoured to direct 
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her mind to the one only source of comfort ; but hia words 
had little effect ; she would rarely apeak of her own feel- 
ings ; and whenever the subject of religion was brought for- 
ward, his remarks were received with that chilling acquies- 
cence, which h more disheartening than the most determined 
opposition* Yot he persevered, for he knew by experience 
the truth of those inapircd words, " Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days ;" and He, in 
whose service he was labouring, did at length vouchsafe a 
blessing to his efforts. 

It was a glorious winter morning. There had been a keen 
frost the preceding night, and the broad eye of day, as it 
now looked forth upon the laughing fields, beheld itself re- 
flected in ten million spangles — ^bright, joyous things, that 
threw the quick, sharp flashes of their mirth around, and 
glanced and sparkled in their merry glee, till their full joy 
became too large for earth, and in the ecstasy of pleasure 
they rose up — a soft thin mist, to pay their homage in a higher 
court. The air was clear, the wind was keen ; each face one 
met had a fresh, warm glow upon it ; and the horses, as they 
rattled along the road, made cheery music with their iron 
heels. It was one of those days when exertion is enjoyment, 
when the blood flows freely, and the nerves are braced, and 
the whole man exults in the vigour of his stimulated fa- 
culties. 

But for her, poor mourner ! who sat at the small window 
of hei: little room, the gladsome scene on which she looked 
brought nothing but more sadness. The life and energy 
displayed without, was in too glaring contrast with her own 
felt weakness ; the bright sun had no sympathy with the 
darkness of her thoughts : the glittering trees were far too 
gay ; the jocund voices far too loud for her whose all was 
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blighteA And she turned away with a heavy sigh, while 
tears trickled down her pale thin cheek 

What was it brought that gleam of light into her eye ? 
that transient flush to her wan face? and why does she 
sit as if listening to a voice that others cannot hear ? 

" * Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I> will give you rest' It is — it must be true I those are 
the very words — and I — oh! I am weaiy — ^weary — ^weaiy !" 
and she fell on her knees, and as the tears flowed fast and 
free — ^her spirit prayed. 

How different the look that met Dr. Morton's eye that 
morning ! — how changed the tone and manner as she grasp- 
ed his hand, and in the fervour of a grateful heart poured 
forth her thanka " My best — my truest friend I how can I 
say all that I feel ? How make you know the blessing you 
have been to one so little worthy ? Grod will reward you, for 
I cannot!" 

" Indeed, my dear madam, I do rejoice to see you more 
happy ! But what have I done to merit all this gratitude V 

^^ More, far more than I can tell ! Sit down and you 
shall hear — ^my heart will burst, if I do not speak. I need 
not tell you that I have a cause for sorrow ; that there is a 
weight here which has crushed me to the earth. Some day 
you shall know all — ^and you wiU pity even whUe you blame. 
But it is not to this that I would now refer. When con- 
sciousness returned after my long illness, and I became 
aware of my tfue position — ^when I could look back upon 
the past, and ventured to direct my thoughts forward 
to what still awaited me ; when I felt that I might live for 
years, a lonely, hopeless, desolate existence — my spirit rose 
rebelliously against my God — I prayed impatiently for death 
— and deemed your skill and Emma's care a curse rather 
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than a blessing. How cold and ungrateful you must have 
thought me ! for I know that while politeness compelled me 
to acknowledge your kindness, I did it in the tamest and 
most heartless terms. But you will forgive — ^will you not ? f 

These feelings lasted many days, and would have continued 
still, but for some words you uttered, and which God in 
mercy carried home to my heart. I had been hinting that 
death appeared to me more desirable than life, and you re* 
plied — * In itself death is never to be desired ; for it is the 
curse brought in by sin. That a Christian should long to be * 

delivered from his body of corruption — to depart, and be for } 

ever with the Lord, is natural and right: but we must 
always remember that this blessed hope belongs exclusively 
to those who are of the household of faith. To all others 
death is the event most to be dreaded, for it only opens the 
door of everlasting wo !' I said nothing at the time, but 
the words sank deep, and I was conscious of an insecurity 
I had never before imagined. J 

** My lot now became almost intolerable. Formerly, when i 

most oppressed with the sense of utter wretchedness, I could 
look forward to the calm repose of the grave, and believe 
that there I should rest in peace — ^all trouble past. But your 
words destroyed that dream ; they had opened a door into 
that other world of which I had scarcely ever thought, and 
which now, to my excited imagination, appeared invested j 

with every attribute of horror ; and I shrank back, appalled ! 

at the prospect It was in vain you sought to comfort me, and j 

spoke of a refuge for the sad and sorrowful I felt that such I 

provision was not made for me — ^that I had neglected my j 

Creator in my days of happiness, and that He was now most ] 

just in denying me His favour. You often referred to the 
great sacrifice for sin, and the inestimable privilege of a. 
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realized interest in tliat stupendous worlc ; but I could not 
believe that the message of mercy would extend to me, that 
there was room in the heart of God for one who had so long 
and obstinately stood aloof Oh ! how I wronged His tender 
lovingkindness! 

" This morning I rose even more depressed than usual — ^the 
very brightness of the sky increased my sadness — I felt as 
if I were the one only being upon earth for whom there was 
no hope, no consolation. Glad faces were passing before me, 
and sounds of pleasure were in the air — ^they seemed to mock 
my loneliness, and tell me I was lost and worthless. At 
this moment, when I was treading a lower depth than I 
had ever reached before, the words you uttered when we 
parted yesterday, flashed suddenly across my mind, and with 
irresistible power arrested my attention. Had an audible 
voice from heaven reached my ears, it could not have had 
more effect — 'I seemed to hear the Saviour himself inviting 
me, and overcome at once, I sank upon my knees, and for 
the first time in my life I really prayed. The relief— the 
peace — ^the joy of that moment, how can I express ? You 
know, for you have felt it. 

" And now all things are different to me — I know that 
there is hope ! Though only on the threshold — I can see the 
door is opened — and a hand stretched out to help— and a 
heart prepared to welcome — and oh ! I am so happy V And 
the poor thing wept again, but they were tears that had no 
bitterness. " But I am still a child, a very babe in these 
things — you will help me, will you not ? and pray for me — 
and teach me?'* 

Need we say that the task was most gladly imdertaken ; 
that he felt a high and holy pleasure in leading this inquirer 
to the fountain-head of truth. But he did not work alone. 
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Mr. Hartley, the excellent and devoted minister of the 
parish, whose visits had been formerly declined, was now 
constantly with her ; and under the skilful tuition of these 
fellow-workmen, who laboured successfully, because not in 
their own strength, she advanced rapidly in the divine life, 
her character expanding with new grace, and her mind ac- 
quiring a tax higher tone from the exalted themes with which 
it now was occupied. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



A PEW days after the occurrences narrated in our last Chap- 
ter, Mrs. Steinberg — ^for so the invalid designated herself — 
commenced the performance of her promise, by giving to 
Dr. Morton a sketch of her past life. The narrative occupied 
several interviews, for she was still too weak for prolonged 
conversation ; we, however, prefer laying it before our read- 
ers as a whole, preserving, as far as possible, the words in 
which it was delivered. 

" My name and accent have doubtless already told you 
that I am not a native of this country. It was in Berne 
that I first saw the light. My father niunbered among his 
ancestors some of the most illustrious names that have 
adorned the annals of the Confederation. My mother was 
a lineal descendant of the famous Ulric of Erlach, the hero 
of DonnerbiiheL The nursery tales that charmed me when 
a child, were the exploits of my forefathers — ^the feelings 
most assiduously cultivated in my young heart, were the 
love of country and the pride of birth. It was an easy task 
to nurture both. From the terrace of our chateau, the eye 
ranged over a scene that has few rivals upon earth. Through 
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the vallej, immediately in front, the blue waters of the Aar 
hurried on their rapid course, now buried in deep shade, 
now flashing out their brilliant colours in the streaming sun- 
light The banks were rich with trees and verdant pastures, 
sloping upwards from the water's edge, and rising on the 
left into gentle undulating hills, green*coyered to their sum- 
mits. The busy town was there before us, crowned by the 
majestic pile of its venerable cathedral, and soothing the ear 
with the distance-softened hum of its active populace ; while 
the mighty monarchs of the Oberland, their snow-crowned 
heads imbedded in the deep blue sky, formed the magnifi- 
cent back-ground of the picture It was a daily feast ; I 
never wearied gazing on it then, and even now It often visits 
me in dreams. 

^' In summer we made frequent excursions to the moun- 
tains ; and, oh ! how I enjoyed the primitive simplicity of 
our rural chalet, the unchecked sports — ^the wild free life — 
the morning gambol with the playful lambs — ^the evening 
dance with other meny-hearted children. And as years in- 
creased upon me, and the plays of youth lost their first charm, 
it was my greatest delight to clamber to some lonely spot, 
where, unobserved by all, and with not a sound in the air 
4save the rush of many falls, and the distant thunder of the 
frequent avalanche, I might indulge in wild day-dreams of 
&ncied bliss, and form myself into the heroine of numberless 
adventures. 

'' Of religion, as it now appears to me, I knew nothing. 
The outward decencies of profession were observed in our 
£unily, but heart-work there was nona Ignorant though I 
was of the Truth, I could well see this ; and my own ardent, 
miinstnicted spirit longing for something that it could not i 

find, was fain to form a creed for itself. I adored the Creator | 
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in His works — ^the magnificence of Nature claimed, and re* 
ceived my homage — ^I almost worshipped the eternal snows — I 
gazed on the stupendous glaciers with an awe-struck spirit-^ 
I heard strange solemn words in the roar of the cataract — ^and 
in the sweeping hurricane I felt the presence of Omnipotence 

'^ The good and great of old had each a niche within my 
pantheistic temple^ I regarded them with a reverence as 
great as ever heathen felt for his gods — and had they ap^ 
peared before me, should have fallen at their feet with &!* 
more depth of feeling than I had ever seen manifested in 
our place of worship. 

'* This dream-like existence was most un&vourable to the 
growth of home-affections. I loved my parents well ; but I 
knew they did not sympathize with me in my deepest feel- 
ings, and I therefore shunned their society, that in solitude 
I might indulge my favourite meditations. I lived in fact 
in a world of my own — a world peopled by imaginary beings 
— ^among whom I moved, with whom I held free converse, 
and from whom I fiincied I derived a wisdom far above the 
reach of ordinary mortals. It was an easy step from this 
to deify myidf. Naturally proud, I became overbearing. 
The slightest opposition to my sovereign will produced a 
storm of wrath ; the least rehictance to gratify my wishes 
sent me in haughty sullenness to my chamber. Most bit* 
terly am I conscious now of the many heartaches I caused 
to my tender mother by this wilful waywardness ; but she 
never reproached me ; and it was only in the saddened look 
and tear-dimmed eye that any could have seen how much 
she felt I was her favourite child, the last of many — ^all 
but one of whom she had seen carried to an early grave. 
And that surviving one, her first-bom, and the centre of so 
many hopes, had been the hapless cause of misery untold. 
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" Mj brother Ulric was his father's pride, who looked on 
him as the representative of a long line of heroes, and from 
his birth had destined him to the honours of a public life. 
But his disposition was irretrievably mean. A sordid love 
of money was his ruling passion. His purse was always 
liberally supplied at home ; but his craving was incessant^ 
and no acts appeared too low which promised to produce him 
more supplies. Many a time was the old man almost killed 
by fresh discoveries of disgraceful dealings ; and at length 
the infatuated youth was detected in a forgeiy, and only 
saved from punishment by a precipitate flight His absence 
drew their hearts closer to me ; and the very difference in 
om* dispositions served only to increase the depth of their 
affection. They had suffered so much from one base failings 
that they were only too ready to overlook other faults, which, 
however great and wo-working in themselves, were quite 
opposed to that which they regarded with such deep abhor-* 
rence. And thus I lived on, a spoUt ungrateful child. - 

" My poor mother died when I was sixteen. I felt her loss 
severely for a time, and even in my much-loved musings 
could obtain no comfort. But the mind of youth is elastic. 
I rose at length above this first real grief, and even found 
some pleasure in the more important position I now occu- 
pied in the domestic circle 

" My father's sorrow at first bordered on despair. He had 
loved his wife with an intensity and devotedness that are 
but rarely witnessed ; and when she was gone it seemed as 
if his all of earthly happiness had vanished for ever. Days 
and nights he continued in a state of helpless apathy. By 
j>ersevering efforts I could rouse him for a time, but when-* 
ever the transitoiy excitement passed away, he again re- 
lapsed into his former living deatL I had now my first 
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lesson in self-goveromeni I felt tliat m j own desires must 
give way before the presence of a manifested duty ; and I 
made the sacrifice with some cheerfuhiess. All other occu- 
pations were postponed to the one great object of his resto- 
ration. Oh, my friend, had I known then all that I have 
since learned, and followed up this first decided step in 
mental discipline, how much of wretchedness should I have 
escaped ! But it was not so ; I needed teaching in a sterner 
school 

'^ At length he rallied ; and it seemed as if his fiumlties 
had gained new vigour from their long repose, or that he felt 
the need of constant action to retain his peace of mind. He 
plunged into public life with all the ardour of a youthful 
statesman ; and his talents, far above the common average, 
his unwearied zeal, his ancient name, and large possessions, 
soon raised him to the highest honours of our little com- 
monwealtL 

^^ Om- chateau now became the resort of the greatest and 
most learned men of the country, and few distinguished 
foreigners visited our beautiful city without sharing in the 
hospitality of its chief magistrate. Their conversation opened 
to me a new world. I felt I had wasted my time in unpro- 
fitable speculations. I had dwelt in the past, and neglected 
the present, and it was bitterness to my proud spirit to feel 
that I was utterly ignorant of much on which they spoke 
with deepest interest. With the energy — that was the best 
part of my character, I determined to retrieve the past I 
had a natural taste for languages, and applying with im- 
broken assiduity to the task, I obtained a pretty full ac- 
quaintance with most of the living tongues of Europe ; and 
vast, indeed, was my delight when I could read And fed the 
bettUtiM of your matchless poets-— when I could dive into 
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the recesses of the human heart with Shakspere, or soar 
with Milton to the regions of eternal light 

^' In these studies I was much assisted by an Italian gentle- 
man, who had come to Berne on some mission of importance, 
and had contracted a close intimacy with my father. Signer 
Monti was one of those remarkable men whose talents seem 
to comprehend all objects ; the extent of his information 
was unbounded He would talk of theology as one whose 
whole life had been devoted to that subject alone. His 
acquaintance with the history of the past, as well as the 
present, seemed to be exhaustless. He could speak with 
accuracy on most scientific questions, and was as conversant 
with what was passing in the political world as if he had 
been a member of every cabinet of every state. He had 
travelled much, and observed with care ; and few things 
were more instructive than to listen to his eloquent deline- 
ation of the peculiar characteristics of the different people 
among whom he had lived. But his attention appeared 
to have been specially directed to England — ^he spoke the 
language like a native, and it was from him that I first 
learned to appreciate the luxuriant wealth of your unrivalled 
literature; 

^^ He was almost constantly at our house ; indeed, my father 
seemed to regard him as a member of the family ; but though 
I never could grow weary of his brilliant conversation, or 
cease to wonder at and to admire his splendid talents, I did 
not really like him. There was an indescribable something in 
his character that made me shrink from close friendship, and 
effectually repelled all feelings of confidence. I had an in- 
stinctive persuasion that he was insincere, and yet I could 
give no reason for so harsh a judgment These sentiments^ 
however, remained imknown ; it was my duty to receive my 
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father's friend with kindness, and I did so— but no more 
Indeed, he never seemed to aim at any thing beyond a mere 
acqu£untance. In all our intercourse there was but one 
approach to gallantly, and that consisted of some focdisk 
compliments upon my looks, and a half-joking request that 
I would sit to him for my portrait I made a laughing ex- 
cuse, and the subject was not spoken of againr 

" I mention these trivial ciiicimistances, because in think- 
ing over my past life, the conviction forces itself upon me» 
that to that unhappy man I owe a laige proportion of my 
subsequent trials, and I wish you to know all, and judge 
accordingly. 

. " One morning Signer Monti came as usual to the chateau. 
He appeared depressed, and his manner was embanassed : 
but for a time he said nothing to explain his altered looks. 
At length, when my father was submitting to him some plans^ 
in which he took great interest, and expressed a wish to 
have the Signer's help in carrying th^n into effect, he re* 
plied that it was impossible — that he had received a sum* 
mens which he could not disobey, and must leave Berne 
that afternoon, to be absent for — at least — some montha 
He spoke with feeling of the happiness he had enjoyed in 
our society, and the deep regret with which he parted fiom 
us ; and added, that he felt peculiar reluctance to go just 
then, for the same post which had brought the orders for 
his journey, had also conveyed to him a letter fiom a dear 
friend in England, requesting his kind offices in behalf of 
an English nobleman who was travelling in Switzerland for 
his health, and to whom, on many accoimts, he was most 
anxious to show some attention. All difficulties on this 
point were easily removed, by my father's ready offer of 
assistance ; and we parted on the best tenna 
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** A few days after this the trayeller arrived. For reasons 
which you will soon understand, I wish to conceal at pre- 
sent his tme name. Let him bear the designation of Lord 
Herb^i. 

'' At first I was somewhat disappointed with his appear- 
anca He had a delicate, sickly look, and though in per- 
son he was tall and commanding, there seemed a want of 
eneigy in what he said and did, which did not satisfy my 
own enthusiastic temperament He had also a considerable 
share of your native stiffness ; and his manners, though in 
eveiy respect those of a polished gentleman, had not the 
charm of that delightful ease to which I had been so long 
accustomed Li conversation, too, he was more reserved; 
and my want of skill attributed this drawing back to 
ignorance. 

" But this wore off in time. He began at length to feel 
himself at home, and then the sterling value of his charac- 
ter became each day more apparent. He had been in the 
army, and seen much service; and I loved to hear him 
speak of brave men and brave deeds, with all the glowing 
freshness of an actor in the scenes. And then there was a 
gentleness in his feelings ; a sympathy with those who had 
suffered ; a generosity in giving praise to enemies ; a can- 
dour in acknowledgment of £Eiults on his own side, which 
charmed me even more. I felt that he possessed what 
Monti wanted — sincerity. And though assuredly his talents 
were no! equal, I could respect while I admired, and that I 
never did with our Italian friend. 

'' Weeks glided on in this delightful intercourse ; I could 
speak of it for ever, but I must not It was a time of im- 
mixed happiness. My thoughts turn to it now as to the 
sweetest spot in all my life — ^the happiest portion of my 
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earthly existence. I loved — and was beloved ! The fall, 
wann feelings of my heart, had now an object more than 
worthy of them all, and lavishly I poured them forth. 

" Our hands were joined, and I became his bride ; and as 
he clasped me to his heart, I felt as if I could defy the 
storms of &te in such sure refage. Oh ! how bitter was the 

waking from that cherished dream ! 

« « « « 

" We passed the first winter of our married life in Italy, 
and in traversing that classic ground, I had fresh oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the talents and ac- 
quirements of my husband. But I need not speak to you 
of this ; you are a scholar, and know the charm a scholar 
feels in wandering where the greatest people of the earth 
once lived and ruled. 

" It was at Rome the current of my joy was first arrested. 
We had been lingering among the ruins of the Coliseum, in 
imagination re-erecting that vast structure, and peopling it 
as of old with eager spectators. Lord Herbert had walked 
a short distance from me, with a party of friends, and I re^- 
mained seated on a broken Augment, my mind still filled 
with images of cruelty and blood. A slight noise behind 
caused me to look round, and I almost shrieked aloud as I 
beheld a person standing near, and regarding me with a 
scowling aspect. I had scarcely time, however, to observe 
the look, when it passed away, and I recognised Signer 
Monti. He walked up to me hastily, shook hands, and 
saying in a hurried tone, " Ulric is here !" disappeared as 
quickly as he had coma 

" I stood, bewildered with astonishment. What should I 
do ? My husband had been kept in ignorance of our dis- 
grace—he knew not even that I had a brother — ^and I 
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dared not tell him now. I felt that he would blame me for 
deceit, and dreaded lest, when this one fault was known, he 
might suspect me of yet greater failings. And so I deter- 
mined to conceal it all ; and when he noticed my changed 
pale looks, and asked who had been speaking to me, I 
made some blundering excuse for the former, and positively 
denied the latter. This pride-engendered falsehood was the 
source of all my future wretchedness. It was the first sad step 
upon that dismal road, which I have trod since then without 
cessation. Oh ! my kind friend, in training up your children, 
strive above all things to impress their minds with habits of 
true candour. Let them feel that free confession is the surest 
way to expiate a fault — that concealment is no less a wicked 
than a foolish thing — ^an act, which if it succeed in delay- 
ing, wlQ at length increase the rigour of their punishment. 
Would I had learnt the lesson earlier ! 

'' During the remaind^ of our stay at Borne, I was most 
miserable. At every turn, in every street, I expected to 
meet and be recognised by Ulric ; or to see Monti again, 
and hear him speak in my husband's presence of my wretch- 
ed brother. It was torture to go out, and yet I dared not 
stay at home, for that would have excited suspicion. I 
became nervous and fretiM. Want of sleep at night, and 
continued anxiety by day, completely crushed the natural 
elasticity of my spirits; I felt that I was a companion 
whose society could give no pleasure, and fancied that my 
husband s looks indicated doubt and disappointment. And 
yet he had never been more watchfully tender, never more 
anxious to do every thing I seemed to wisL 

" At last the happy day arrived for our departure. It was 
a splendid morning, and I never saw the Eternal City look 
more beautiful ; and yet I never in my life so wished for 
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any thing, as now I did to shut it from mj ejes. We drove 
rapidly along ; ruin after ruin was passed, and we reached 
the open Campagna without having seen either of the two 
dreaded individuals. I now breathed freely ; the overpower- 
ing weight was lifted from my heart, and I became almost 
wild with the excitement of release. 

" Our steps were now turned homeward ; to that England 
I had learned to love so well, and prize so highly ; and I 
never wearied talking with my dear companion of the 
glories of his fatherland. The journey was most delightful 
Many portions of the route were quite unknown to me ; but 
Lord Herbert had traversed it before, and could point out 
every spot of interest, and charm me with his graphic nar- 
ratives of past events. In this I found the fiill benefit of 
travelling. My health was re-invigorated, and my mind 
new stored with fresh acquirements of knowledge, im- 
pressed through the ^ense of sight as well as hearing, and 
therefore doubly permanent. 

" My first impression of London was disappointment It 
looked so dull and dingy in its clouded atmosphere; the 
streets were so overwhelmingly full and noisy ; and there 
was such an aspect of business-care on almost every face, 
that it seemed as if I never could feel myself at home. 
And when my husband was away, and I looked out upon 
the crowded thoroughfare, and watched the endless stream 
of living beings moving to and fro, a sense of utter loneli- 
ness came over me, such as I had not felt in the wildest of 
nature's solitudes. AU that I saw before me were my fel- 
low-mortals ; they had hopes and fears, and joys and sor- 
rows, like my own, and yet not one of that unnumbered 
throng would shed a tear or feel a pang if I were blotted 
from the page of life ! 
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" * I do not like your London, Alfred/ I exclaimed, as my 
husband returned from an absence, which, though really 
short, had appeared to me interminable, ' these smoky 
streets and gloomy houses are the very opposite of what I 
love. I am lost in this inextricable wilderness. Does the 
Sim ever shine here V 

" ' Indeed it does, my Kate,' he replied, ' and hotly, too, 
as you will find, perchance, before we leave. But I do not 
wonder that my mountain-bird feels almost stifled hera I 
have no fancy for a residence in town myself, and assuredly 
our stay shall not be longer than is absolutely needftil. 
And yet, when we think that we are here in the very 
centre of the civilized world^-the mighty heart whose pulses 
are felt to the uttermost limits of man's dominion, there 
is something almost ennobling in the recollection. You 
must try to realize this ; it will make your sojourn far less 
irksome.' . 

" * I will, Alfred. And when you are with me to direct 
my thoughts, I doubt not I shall feel as you do. But just 
now I seemed such a mere unit among millions that I can- 
not tell you what desolation was in my heart.' 

" * I believe, dearest,' he answered, ' that most people of 
keen sensibilities have experienced the sensation you de- 
scribe, and in many instances, I am sure, the effect has 
been most beneficial When we are in the country, Kate, 
you will often meet with persons whose admirable 'qualities 
and sterling worth are clouded or deformed by an tmdue 
estimate of themselves, originating in their narrow sphere 
of observation. Transplant them to London, and they find 
at once their level, and are wiser for the future. At home, 
pre-eminence was easy ; here, save to a very few, it is im- 
possible. Depend upon it, there are moral lessons to be 

D 
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learned in this huge Babel, which the quiet of Beclusion 
will not teach/ 

" * You are always right, Alfred, and I must try to wear 
off that same over-weening self-esteem you speak of/ I 
said this laughing, but with the full consciousness that he 
had drawn my portrait to the life, and inwardly resolved to 
be what he would wish me. And yet I felt rebellious at 
this check, and would scarce believe that it was not de- 
signed. How often have I suffered torture from such 
trifling things as this, from a mere word or jest, that in the 
speaker's intent was aimless, at least for me. I had been 
so petted and caressed when young, that my feelings had 
become like the sensitive plant, and shrank from every 
touch. 

'^ We saw all that is worth seeing in the metropolis^ and I 
became, at length, heartily tired. The season was at its 
height. Lord Herbert had an extensive acquaintance, and 
was an universal favourite, so we were f&ted in all direc- 
tions, and I had ftill opportunity for acquiring a knowledge 
of the heartlessness and vanity of what is denominated 
' good society.' Gray I was by nature, and utterly regard- 
less of the end for which our lives are given, but I had no 
taste for dissipation, and the endless succession of the bril- 
liant but monotonous scenes soon made me thoroughly 
wearied. It was, therefore, with unmingled pleasure that I 
received the welcome promise of a speedy release. But the 
day that brought this happiness, did not close without a 
more than counterbalancing perplexity. 

" I was sitting in my boudoir, ready dressed for dinner, 
when Lord Herbert returned, later than .usual After his 
customary kind greeting he said — ' We shall not be alone 
to-day, Kate, I have brought home ^ gentleman who knew 
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you in Switzerland — ^a Mr. Mervin, and an uncommonly 
pleasant fellow he is. Do you recollect him ?' ' Not at 
all/ I replied, * the name is quite strange to me ; there 
must be some mistake.' * Oh no ! there is not \ for he 
spoke of many things which a stranger could not have 
known- I wish you would go down and entertain him till I 
come. Why do you hesitate?' * I was trying to ransack 
my brain for something like a trace of recognition. It is so 
awkward to have acquaintance claimed by one whom you 
have quite forgotten ! But it is all in vain. The spirit of 
memory is asleep, and I must meet this apparition in my 
ignorance.' 

" I descended to the drawing-room. The stranger was ex- 
amining some prints, with his back towards me, when I 
entered, and I had nearly walked up to him, before he 
heard my step, and turning hastily round, exposed the well- 
known countenance of Signer Monti. 

" My astonishment was almost too great for words, and 
I could only gasp out his name in a tone of undisguised 
amazement. He smiled at my manifest perplexity, and 
taking my hand, with an air of great kindness, expressed 
hig pleasure at meeting me once more, and wished me all 
happiness in my new life. ' But, my dear Lady Herbert,' 
he continued, * you will do me a great favour by remem- 
bering that my name is Mervin now, and never speaking of 
my former appellation. I am in England on political mat- 
ters of the most vital importance to my unhappy country, 
and to secure success, and even safety to my own person, it 
is absolutely essential that I should not be known as an 
ItaliaiL I know I am secure with yoxL You would not 
betray an old friend, to enemies who would rejoice at his 
destruction?' ' No, surely no!' I replied. ' But I may 
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tell my husband ? may I not ? — your secret will be safe witb 
him, for he is the very soul of honour ; and his influence 
may even help to secure you from danger/ * I quite be* 
lieve it/ was his answer. * But I have lived too long in 
courts and councils, not to have learned that one is a better 
number than two, to keep a thing which should be hidden.' 
'Why should you ask me to do this ? I hate conc^lment ; 
and it really does not seem to me so needful as you think. 
You do not know Lord Herbert yet, or you would never 
hesitate.' ' And does Lady Herbert tell her husband aU 
she knows ?' He said these words with a peculiar tone, that 
made the conscious blood mount to my brow ; * Is there no 
name she would feel it hard to speak before him?' He 
paused for a few m<mients, regarding me with a steady and 
most meaning look, while I stood trembling before him, and 
then said quietly — * I see that I may trust you !' and re- 
gaining at once his ordinary manner, turned the conversa- 
tion upon general topics. 

" My composure did not return so easily. It was only by 
the strongest eflfbit that I could control my feelings during 
dinner' and the short time I was obliged to remain after- 
wards ; and no sooner did I find myself alone, than I gave 
way to a burst of tears, the bitterest I had ever shed, for 
they were bom of self-reproacL A thousand times I deter- 
mined to seek my husband, and to tell him aU; but as 
often did I shrink back from a revelation so repulsive to my 
pride, and apparently so destructive of his future confi- 
dence. Had my mind been better disciplined, I might have 
been saved This was the crisis of my fate. My better 
genius struggled hard, but the evil nature had more power, 
and I yielded-^and became the wretched creature you have 
seen. 
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" I cannot dwell upon this portion of my history — ^the 
darkening entrance of what proved to my happiness the 
very valley of the shadow of death : Nor can I stay to 
trace the gradual steps, by which Monti, with that incom- 
parable skill for which he was so noted, wormed his way 
into Lord Herbert's confidence, andgained an almost bound- 
less influence over him, while I, who loved him more than 
life itself, became each day more miserably conscious of de- 
clining power. 

" On looking back upon those troubled scenes, I see most 
clearly now that very much of this resulted from my own 
conduct. I was too ill at ease myself, to be well pleased 
with others. The knowledge that I had not been sincere, 
made me doubt their sincerity. The anger I felt at my own 
fault was often vented upon those around ma The galling 
consciousness that I was taken in a net I could not break, 
made me even more than usually irritable under all other 
control 

" Lord Herbert had a quick and haughty temper. In 
happier days I, could soothe this by a kind word or gentle 
embrace ; now, I added fuel to the flame, by obstinate and 
self-willed opposition. It was scarcely to be wondered at 
^hat he should prefer, at length, the society of one whose 
mind was always calm, whose manner never swerved from its 
respectful kindness, to the endless bickerings he encountered 
when with me. And yet, could he have pierced beneath the 
surface, and seen the agony I felt at each recurrence of these 
hateful quarrels, and known the deep devotedness of my 
almost idolatrous love, I think he would have pitied and 
forgiven. 

" We had been some weeks in the coujitry, when my per- 
plexities received a sudden and most formidable increase, by 
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the arrival of a letter from my brother. It was written from 
Mayence, and it ran thus : — 

" ' May I still call you my own Catherine ? In your changed 
and high condition, can you spare a thought for a poor out- 
cast, such as I am ? Or will you spurn me if I come before 
you? I cannot think it, for I know your heart is kind; 
and the soft memory of by-gone days wiU stir you to com- 
passion. Oh, Catherine, you do not know the torture I have 
suffered since we parted — the days of weariness — ^the nights 
of sleepless agony — ^the loneliness in crowds — the utter de- 
solation of a broken heart ! Will you not feel for me ? And 
when I reach your new-found home, receive with pity your 
wretched — 

Ulbic/ 

" I had always been in the habit of showing my letters to 
my husband, but, fortunately, as I thought, he was out when 
this one reached me, and after reading it again and again, 
with feelings of dismay I cannot describe, I consigned it, as I 
believed, to a secure place, determined he should never know 
of its existence. Judge of my horror, when on looking for it 
the next day it was nowhere to be found! I ransacked 
every conceivable place — spent hours in the most minute and 
careftil search, but all in vain. It could not be discovered ; 
and to this moment its disappearance is still a mystery. 

" Whether this letter had any thing to do with the change 
or not I am unable to say. It may be that my own increased 
unhappiness made me suspicious — but certainly my hus- 
band's manner underwent, about this time, a marked altera- 
tion. He became absent and gloomy. I often detected his 
eye resting upon me with an expression I could not com- 
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prebend ; and whenever he became conscious that I observed 
his looks, he would turn hastily away, or break out into 
some unmeaning burst of merriment, as foreign to his 
real nature as it was at variance with his downcast care-worn 
aspect. I longed to penetrate the cause, and even made 
some efforts; but fear held me back from much that I 
might otherwise have done, and his secret grief remained 
long undiscovered. I could not fail to see, however, that 
his gloom deepened after every interview with Mr. Mervin. 
When we were alone I could sometimes succeed in chasing 
the shadow from his brow, and bring back again a semblance 
of those bright happy smiles that were such frequent visi- 
tants in the early days of our acquaintance ; and I would 
then indulge the pleasing dream that all might yet be well. 
But half-an-hour's converse with his friend more than undid 
it all, and dashed my hopes to the earth. 

" How I hated that man ! I felt that he was ruining my 
happiness, and yet there was no possibility of escape. Once, 
and once only, did I venture to hint a wish that he were 
gone ; but the fierce look that Lord Herbert gave me, the 
tenfold darkness that clouded his face, warned me that I 
should not persevere, and I never spoke of it again. 

" At length light broke in upon my mind ; but, oh ! it was 
a ghastly, hellish light, that withered up my very soul with 
horror. Lord Herbert had been iU, and I was sitting by 
his bedside, watching his restless slumbers, and weeping 
bitterly over my lost bliss. He had uttered many incoherent 
words, the meaning of which I could not understand ; but 
at length I heard my own name, spoken in a tone of deepest 
sadness. I stood breathless with expectation. He was silent 
for some minutes, then again his lips began to move, and 
bending close over him, I heard these words — * Catherine ! — 
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false I — ^fftlse ! ' I wUl not attempt to depict the agony of 
that moment. My worst suspicions never reached to thi& 
That he should think me strange, ill-teiipered, wayward, 
was no marvel, for I felt myself all thai But false ! — ^the 
very thought was more than deatL I, who had loved him 
as few ever loved, who would have willingly borne insult — 
injury, to win one look of tenderness — IfaUe ! Oh, Alfred ! 
Alfred ! there were fiends at work, for that kind heart could 
never frame such horrors ! 

" It was long before I could collect my scattered thoughts, 
and regard my position with calmness. And when I did 
succeed, and pondered how I might dispel this fearful delu- 
sion, I felt utterly bewildered. To speak to him now was 
clearly impossible — ^his mind was far too weak for such an 
agitating subject. And yet silence was torture scarce en-* 
durable. And I had no friend, no counsellor, to aid or to 
direct me; and the way to the mercy-seat was not yet 
opened to my soul. I threw myself upon the ground, and 
groaned with anguisL 

" At length I determined to write, and leave the letter in 
his room, when sufficiently recovered to read it. I did so. 
It was the heaviest task I ever had, and cost me hours of. 
thought and preparation. And yet it was a short and simple 
note ; a plain narration of the horrid words I had heard, and 
a most solemn denial of their truth. I wrote with all the deep 
devoted tenderness I felt, and laid it myself where I was 
confident his eye must fix upon it. 

" Several hours elapsed before I received any answer. My 
suspense became at length greater than I could bear, and I 
was upon the point of visiting his room, when a servant 
brought me a note from him. I read the contents, and felt 
that all was lost. 
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" A mercifiil long faint preserved me, I believe, from 
absolute madness. On recovering I found myself laid upon 
my bed, my faithful Emma bending over me, and the 
fatal billet clasped in my hand. I read it again and again, 
to see if I could find one gleam of hope, but the search 
was vain. * You have learned,' it said, * from my uncon- 
scious lips, what my heart might have failed in telling. 
It is well, for we are thus spared the agony of a per- 
sonal explanation. Would that I could doubt the hateful 
fact — but I have proof beyond all contradiction. We must 
part. Let it be in peaca May God forgive you, though 
man cannot ! ' 

" How I survived that fearful day and night I know not. 
It is an utter blank in my memory. The morning light, 
however, brought with it a fixed determinatioa to make one 
more attempt' to clear myself from this detested accusation. 
I sent a message to Lord Herbert, requesting an interview. 
He refused it ; but my mind was firm : I sought his room, 
and knocked at the door, which was opened by Mr. Mervin, 
who put his finger to his lip, as if implying that my husband 
was asleep. I knew this could not be the case, and moved 
forward. He attempted to bar the way; but my spirit was 
now thoroughly roused, and with a tone and look which 
seemed to awe even him for a moment, I commanded him 
to stand aside and let me pass. He moved, as if mechani- 
cally; and before he had time to recover himself, I had 
entered and stood before my husband. He w;as seated in an 
easy chair, and looked miserably ilL • I scarcely knew the 
voice, which said to me, 

" * Unhappy woman, why are you here ? * 

" ' I am here to disabuse your mind — ^to show you I am 
not the hateful thing you think me — ^to prove that all 

E 
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you may have heard is a false foul lie! — Oh, Alfred! 
Alfred !' I continued, falling on my knees before him, and 
endeavouring to hold his unwilling hand, ' how could you 
deem so basely of me? How believe that I, who loved 
you more than life itself, could ever, in imagination even, 
have been false ? — ^What have I done ? — ^what said, to me- 
rit this ? Nay, hear me out, then spurn me if you will ! 
I have been faulty in many things, I know, — iU-temper- 
ed, proud, and obstinate. I never was worthy of your 
love. I have often ill requited your affection, but this, this 
horrid, hated thing — oh, never! never! — Alfred! by all 
that is most sacred and most awfiil, here, in the presence 
of that God who made us, and who will judge us at the last, 
I swear' — 

" 'Hold! — hold!" he cried, with a shuddering voice, 
' Add not perjury to infamy !' Then seizing both my 
hands with an iron grasp, and glaring on me with eyes 
that seemed on fire, he almost howled out the name of — 
Ulric ! 
' " ' Ulric !— my brother Ulric I' 

" 'Your brother! — abandoned woman ! Yes, I was pre- 
pared for this ! — Go — go !' And he threw me from him 
with a look of such determined sternness, that I felt my 
heart grow cold as ice within me. 

" I turned my head, and saw Mr. Mervin still standing 
where I had left him. A ray of hope darted on my mind. 
' Mr. Mervin,'. I exclaimed, ' you know the truth. Oh, if 
you are a man, speak out and save me !' 

" ' Lady Herbert,' was the calm reply, ' I would willingly 
serve you — ^but I never saw or heard of a brother.' 

* * « « « . 

" I remember nothing more distinctly. I have a sort of 
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half impression of being hurried on from place to place, my 
ears stunned with confiised noises, and my eyes bewildered 
by the rapid passage of unwonted objects before them. And 
then there came a long dark void : I woke as if from sleep, 
and found myself here." 



1 
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CHAPTER V. 



It will be easily believed that the narrative which we have 
just transcribed, served only to increase the interest Dr. 
Morton had felt, from the first, in his young and most un- 
happy patient To have rescued her from her miserable 
position would have afibrded him the purest delight, but he 
saw no way by which such an event might be accomplished . 
And yet he could not rest satisfied without endeavouring, 
at least, to make an effort ; for he was one of those who feel 
that the sympathy which is contented to expend itself in 
words where deeds are possible, is no true offspring of that 
charity which is the bond of perfectness. 

In all cases of doubt and difficulty, Mr. Hartley was the 
friend whose coimsel he most loved to seek ; and, accord- 
ingly, he seized the first opportunity, which a leisure even- 
ing afforded, to pay the Rector a visit After taking tea 
with the family, the two friends retired to the library, and 
Dr. Morton gave a short, but graphic sketch of Mrs. Stein- 
berg's history. When it was concluded, there was silence 
for some minutes, for both hearer and narrator were deeply 
moved by the sad tale. At length Mr. Hartley spoke — 
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" How wonderful are God's ways ! How utterly inscrutable 
by our poor faculties, the mysteries of His designs, until the 
worked-out end reveals them ! But for the concurrence of 
mo6t improbable events, that poor creature might have 
passed her whole existence with no better religion than her 
old enthusiastic hero-worship, deifying her husband, as she 
formerly did herself, and the departed worthies of her coun- 
tiy. With her peculiar disposition, continued prosperity 
would have been a fisttal snara Wealth, and rank, and ad- 
miration, could have only fed her native pride, and minis- 
tered to the delusions of her fine, but most ill-regulated 
mind. Do we not see in her history the dealings of a Fa- 
ther's love ? An additional proof to convince us, if we needed 
itirther teaching, that God's elect shall all at length be 
gathered home. They may wander long and far, and have 
their fiwjes turned away from, instead of towards the ce- 
lestial city ; but imknown to them, unseen by all, an eye 
of tenderness is watching every step, and when the time 
appointed comes, there is the putting forth of an Almighty 
arm, and the straying sheep is irresistibly compelled to seek 
the fold" 

" Most true, my friend. It is this which gives me com- 
fort when I stand beside the sick-bed of the careless, and 
feeling the magnitude of the interests at stake, and my own 
exceeding weakness, am sometimes almost tempted to de- 
spair, and cease frt>m offering remedies which the sick one 
appears only to despise." 

'' Yes ! we might well despair if the issue rested with 
ourselves ; if the words in which the truth was put before 
them, or the talents and acquirements of the speaker, were 
essential elements in the heaven-sent message to poor sin- 
ners. No, no — ^it is God's word, not man's expounding of 
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that word, that is the sword of the Spirit. I would rather 
have the services of the humblest right-hearted Scripture 
reader to assist me in my parish, than the aid of the most 
learned scholar in Europe, who would spend his time and 
strength in the profoundest disquisitions — ^trusting to them, 
not to the Lord, for success/' 

" In Mrs. Steinberg's case this was well exemplified. For 
though some words I uttered were the means first used to 
arrest her attention, it was the Bible that brought peace^ 
that made an entrance for light into her soul. And blessed, 
indeed, has been its influence. She has lost all earthly hap- 
piness, but in its place has gained a better and enduring 
portion. But my chief object in seeing you to-night, was to 
ask your advice in regard to any steps it may be advisable 
to take in her behalf Tell me candidly, what impression 
does the narrative I have given leave upon your mind?" 

" My feeling,'' the Rector replied, " is this : that she has 
been the victim df some deep-laid scheme of villany, the 
accomplishment of which was greatly fiirthered by her fatal 
want of candour in the matter of her brother — and herein 
lies our greatest difficulty. The author of the mischief I 
take to be that man Monti, or Mervin, or whatever else he 
may be pleased to call himself, and gladly would I lend a 
helping hand to unmask such a scoundrel." 

" You have expressed my thoughts exactly. It is exceed- 
ingly probable that jealousy on his part may have had some, 
if not the sole, influence in the matter. If Mrs. Steinberg's 
account of herself be correct — and I see no reason to doubt 
it — she does not appear to have given him any good grounds 
for hope. But love we know is blind, and he may easily 
have magnified acts of common courtesy into expressions of 
a more tender feeling. But how to let her husband know 
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fhat he has been deceived, is the great question. I once 
thought of writing to him, that is, provided our friend would 
communicate his real name ; but a little consideration showed 
me that nothing good could result from this ; he would be 
no more likely to believe my words than her's." 

" True ; and so that plan may be at once abandoned. It 
is quite clear, that unless the existence of the brother can 
be proved to Lord Herbert's satisfaction, all other efforts 
will prove useless. And how is this to be effected? We 
cannot communicate with him, for we know nothing of his 
whereabout And even were this practicable, it is more 
than probable he might refiise to come forward with such 
statements as would carry home conviction. A man of cove- 
tous disposition is not the most easy to work upon, unless 
the ruling passion can be stimulated." 

" It is just possible such an effect might be produced, had 
we the opportunity ; but her precipitate flight has destroyed 
all chance of their meeting.'* 

" Is the father living still V 

" I believe so.'' 

" Then our only hope is with him. Suppose you write ; 
tell him the miserable position of his favourite child ; the 
false imputation under which she lies ; and the absolute im- 
possibility of clearing her character, without a full disclosure 
regarding his son : I can scarcely believe he would hesitate 
to make such a revelation. It will undoubtedly be a painful 
and humiliating task, but no man with the feelings of a fa- 
ther would shrink, I should imagine, from so plain a duty." 

" You are right, quite right ; and heartily I thank you 
for the hint. It shall be acted on without delay ; and may 
God prosper our most righteous efforts." 

The day after this conversation took place. Dr. Morton 
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had a long interview with Mrs. Steinberg. She was at first 
exceedingly unwilling to accede to his proposal, but his ar- 
guments prevailed at length to overcome her scruples, and 
the letter was written and dispatched. Ko answer was re- 
turned ; and though, after waiting a few weeks, he wrote 
again, imagining some accident might have befallen the first 
letter, the same obstinate silence was still maintained, and 
this their last and only hope died with it. 

It now became evident that the poor outcast must deter- 
mine for herself, what plans she would adopt for the fiiture. 
" Lord Herbert,'' she said to her kind friend, when talking 
with him of this important matter, " gave into Emma's hand 
the morning we left, a package addressed to ma Since my 
recovery I have opened it, and found notes to a considerable 
amount, with authority to draw upon his London agent, for 
a certain annual sum. This last I cannot use. If he deems 
me unworthy of his home and heart, I will not be dependent 
for my bread upon his bounty. He has cast me fit)m him, 
and I will not live by him- Do not mistake my feelings on 
this point. I speak in no unforgiving spirit — anger towards 
him has no place in my heart — ^but I cannot — ^no, I cannot 
take what he must feel is given to a miserable, abject, sin&l 
wretch. Each crust I ate would seem to me a token of my 
degradation." 

" I respect your feelings, my dear friend, though, if it 
were necessary, I might feel inclined to combat them. But 
if you do reftise this aid, how will you be supported ? Do 
you think of returning to Berne ?" 

" No, no ! — I left my father's house a happy, honoured 
bride — I will not return with this foul stain upon my repu- 
tation. Let me live and die unknown, save to the very few 
who can understand and sympathize with me. In all pro- 
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bability my days on earth will not be many. I should wish 
to make them useful, and to feel, when the spark of life is 
going out, that I have at least made one closing effort, to 
employ my talents in some better cause than the mere mini- 
stering to my pleasures. I have thought of many plans, but 
only one commends itself to my judgment ; and if you think 
with me, and will lend your valuable aid, I have small fear 
for the result.'' 

" I need not tell you," was the kind reply, " that all I 
can, I will do in your service.'' 

" I was quite confident you would, my dear good friend, 
and this assurance has often buoyed me up when my spirit 
seemed to fail within me. But I have not told my project. 
You know I have a natural taste for languages, and have 
cultivated .this taste to the utmost of my opportunities. I 
am fond of young people, and should really enjoy the task 
of imparting to them what I know. Do you not think I 
might obtain some pupils 1" 

" I not only think it, but am sure. My own two girls 
shall come to you, and our good Rector will only be too 
happy to consign his daughter to such care as yours. So 
here are three to begin witL But we must have you nearer 
us than this. A five-miles' drive may be well enough in 
summer, but in the winters of our chilly clime, would be 
dangerous, to your health. You would not like the town ?" 

" Not if it were possible to avoid it. I never feel at home 
unless I can look upon green fields. But in this, as in all 
other things, I leave myself entirely with you. Place me 
wherever you think best, for I am looking now to duty, not 
to self-gratification." 

" You are quite right ; and in acting thus you will be 
most secure of obtaining solid happiness. But if I can 
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please your taste, while furthering your views, it will be all 
the move pleiMBWit And — ^stay — I verily believe I know 
the exact place for you — a cottage on the outskirts of the 
town, quiet and retired, without being lonely. The only 
fear is that my somewhat eccentric friend, whose property 
it is, may not be prevailed upon to let it. We will try, 
however. And now, farewell When I see you again, I 
shall hope to be the bearer of good news.'' 

On Dr. Morton's visiting list that day, there stood the 
name of Miss Barbara Smith, and to her residence he drove 
immediately on leaving Mrs. Steinberg, for his mind was 
full of the project laid before him, and he was eager to pre- 
pare the ground for working it out- 
Miss Barbara Smith was a maiden lady, of a certain age, 
of good family, and comfortable means. Generous by na- 
ture, and liberal by principle, her name was sure to appear 
in every subscription list, and her hand was ever ready to 
assist in labouring for those who needed aid, provided they 
who asked knew how to move her to their purpose. For the 
good lady, though enjoying a very fair measure of that best 
of blessings — health, had unfortunately become possessed 
with the idea that she was a confirmed invalid ; and it 
often required all Dr. Morton's tact and self-command to 
rouse her from her fancied inability to move, or avoid hurt- 
ing her feelings by the involuntary smile provoked by her 
most strange delusions. 

On the day in question, he was ushered into a room from 
which all light was sedulously excluded, and it was with no 
small difficulty that he steered his way among the furniture 
to the place from which a feeble voice was heard pronoun- 
cing his name. He found his patient at length, stretched on 
a sofa, enveloped in a load of shawls, and smelling most 
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vigorously a vinaigrette. He laid his finger on her pulse, 
and the firm steady beat revealed at once the nature of her 
malady : but long experience had taught him that to reason 
down such fancies was a hopeless task 

" Oh, Doctor,'' she almost whispered, " I am so glad you 
have come ! Had you been a few minutes later you would 
have found me dead I'' 

^^ I am rejoiced indeed that so lamentable an event has 
not occurred, and, with a little management, I hope it may 
be prevented for this time at least/' 

" Oh, my dear friend, you are always sanguine, but I fear 
your skill will be of small avail now \" 

" We will try at any rate. But tell me what you feel ?" 

" An indescribable something here," — and she placed his 
hand upon her heart, — " a sort of turning, rolling feeling, 
that can be nothing, I know, but death !" 

" Aye ; and a sinking sensation that is very dreadful ?" 

" Oh yes ; like life going out !" 

" And it came on some little time after dinner?" 

" It did. I had enjoyed my dinner more than usual — -. 
eating with a relish to which you know. Doctor, I have long 
been a stranger ; for I may say that what I live upon is not 
enough to support a chicken \" the fact being that she had 
a tremendous appetite. " But to-day there was a little 
mock-turtle soup — quite plain and simple, I assure you — 
and a tender stewed beef-steak, which, when I can pick a 
bit, is the very thing that tempts me — ^and a small bread- 
and-butter pudding — ^that was alL But what is the use of 
talking about this ? My time is come, and I must bid you 
all fareweU !" 

" Nay, nay, we cannot afford to lose you yet ! Allow me 
to light this taper — ^ah ! the glare is painful to you. Throw 
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your handkerchief over your eyes for a minute. Now I 
shall send Thomas with this paper to the chemist, and in 
the meantime let me have a peep at your face — ^very good ! 
I think we can fight the battle yet, and win it too/' 

" Oh ! Dr. Morton, why should you try to deceive me ? 
You know I am a dying woman. Yes ! yes ! it was just in 
this way that my poor dear cousin Lord Strangway depart- 
ed- ■ You knew him, Doctor — ^that tall stout man, who had 
the pretty place near Netherby. I remember it as well as if 
it had happened yesterday ; he had been hunting all day, 
and came home in high spirits, for they had had a famous 
run, and he had got the brush, and brought it away with 
him — and he was so full of jokes and merriment, and 
quizzed me so outrageously about Sir James, that I almost 
lost my temper ; for you know, my dear friend, there never 
was any truth in that story, though he certainly was one of 
the handsomest and politest men I ever saw, and did like to 
walk and ride with me in a way that made people talk ; 
but, as I was saying, poor dear Lord Strangway was almost 
boisterous in his mirth, and I was glad to get away to the 
drawing-room, and leave him to enjoy his quiet nap after 
dinner, which he always took, because he said it helped his 
digestion. — Oh ! here comes Thomas ; am I to drink this 
horrid stuff? Well, well, I will to please you, though I 
know it will not do any good.'' She took the cordial draught, 
and there was silence for a minute, during which time Dr. 
Morton walked quietly to tte window, drew back the cur- 
tains, and admitted the light, without in any way discom- 
posing his patient, whose mind was too much occupied with 
the thoughts of the past, to notice his proceeding. " Where 
was I, Doctor," she began again, " when your physic inter- 
rupted me ? Oh, now I recollect. We waited for a long time. 
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but he did not come up stairs, and at last his poor wife went 
down to see what was the matter. I heard her scream vio- 
lently, and rushed into the room, and there he was, fallen 
from his chair, and making such a horrid noise in his 
throat ! We sent the servants galloping off in every direc- 
tion for advice ; but it was of no use, he never spoke again." 
And the kind-hearted creature's eyes filled with tears as 
she remembered that sad event. 

" Yes ! I recollect all the circumstances perfectly,'* re- 
plied the Doctor, " I was the first person to arrive, and 
never shall I forget the agony of that young wife, when it 
became my painftd duty to inform her that he was gone. 
But you feel a little better now, do you not V 

" I reaUy think I do." 

" And you will listen to a story I have to tell, in which 
as sweet and lovely a ^creature is involved as even Lady 
Strangway?" 

" Oh, yes ! let me have it at once !" And forgetting all 
her languor in the eagerness to hear his tale, Miss Barbara 
^rang from her reclining posture, into an attitude of the 
deepest attention. 

Dr. Morton did not tell her all Mrs. Steinberg's history, 
nor inform her of his friend's true rank ; but he said enough 
to rouse her sympathies to a high pitch, and make her, for 
the time, banish the thought of her own fancied ailments. 

The time was propitious, and her state of mind most 
favourable for producing the effect he desired ; she had 
really believed herself near death, and the remembrance of 
a most painfril event had contributed, with this feeling, to 
render her heart more than usually susceptible of kindly 
emotions ; and this is saying a great deal, for, as we have 
already stated, Miss Smith was by nature of a most benevo- 
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lent disposition. Her words were, therefore, no mere 
sounds, when she exclaimed, as Dr. Morton finished his 
narrative — " I must know your friend — and love her too — 
and strive to comfort, though I may not heal V 

" Assuredly you shall, and that as soon as possible. 
And even now, it is in your power to contribute greatly to 
her happiness." 

" How? Tell me how, and it shall be done without 
delay." 

" You know that little cottage of your's on the London 
road ; it is untenanted, I think, at present V 

" It is, but " 

" Not promised, I hope." 

" No, no— not promised. But I had formed such a beau- 
tifiil project in my mind, of which that cottage was the 
centre — and I must give it up if I let your friend have it." 

" Nay, I would not wish to interfere with your other 
plans, which I have no doubt are most excellent, and worthy 
of yourself. And, therefore, though it is a great disappoint- 
ment, I must even look elsewhere, and try to find her some 
other habitation, which I fear will be a little difficult." 

" I declare you men are all alike — ^no sooner is a little 
objection started, than you give up the point at once. A 
woman, now, would argue till she lost her breath or gained 
the victory. I am almost tempted to declare I will not do 
it, just to spite you for your coldness !" 

" That would be very unlike Miss SmitL" 

" Well, well, I forgive you for this time, for I do believe 
you are in earnest. Your friend shall have the cottage." 

" A thousand thanks. And the rent ?" 

" Dr. Morton, if you dare to mention rent, I will never 
speak to you again ! No, no, I will not do the thing by 
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halves. I give up my cherished purpose for her sake, and 
it shall never be said that I was the richer for it. Now, 
listen, and see what you have induced me to forego. I have 
been wretched for some time in thinking of the miserable 
degradation of our poor. Their squalid dirty looks almost 
haunt me ; their ignorance is frightfiil to contemplate. I 
cannot but believe they might be made much better, if we 
would but take the pains. BUt as I drive through the town, 
and see their miserable homes — ^long frightful rows of hide- 
ous brick — I feel that nothing can be done for them while 
they live in such styes. Now, suppose these wretched 
hovels were thrown down, and pretty rustic cottages erected 
in their place, each with its little porch and flower-garden, 
and climbers trained up the walls, and peeping into the 
windows, is it not plain, as my favourite Southey says, that 
their morals would improve in their new and picturesque 
condition?'' 

It was with no slight difficulty that Dr. Morton checked 
the rising smile, as he listened to this brilliant specimen of 
political economy ; and there was, in spite of himself, a slight 
quaver in his voice, while he replied — 

" But, my dear Miss Barbara, you. do not surely think 
of undertaking such a Herculean task as the regeneration 
of all our poor ? Why it would take the wealth of Croesus 
himself to build your pretty little palaces for each family.'' 

" Positively you are the most stupid man I ever met 
with ; and you take me for as great a simpleton as yourself! 
Of course I do not ! I would have gone quietly to work : 
pulled down the house your friend is to have ; divided the 
garden into plots ; and built as many cottages as the ground 
would hold. I should then have sought out the most well- 
conducted and clean paupers I could find, have given each 
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a home, and showed them how to make it neat and trim. 
And when yon saw them smiling and happy, and training 
their flowers in an evening, after work hours, instead of 
making themselves beasts in the beer-shop, then perhaps 
your high-mightinesses of the Town Council might have 
deigned to approve of my humble labours, and petition Par- 
liament for a grant of money to do the same thing on a 
large scale I" 

" Aye/' he added, " and vote you a statue in the parish 
church, as the greatest benefactor of the town !" 

" Doctor, I will not be quizzed ! I know you men always 
laugh at what we poor women propose ; but it may be found 
at last, that there is sometimes more wisdom imder a mus- 
lin cap than a beaver hat. Well, let that pass, I give up 
my project for the present, and your friend shall have the 
cottage as soon as the rooms are well enough aired for an 
invalid. And mind,'' she continued, '^ I am to be her first 
visiter in her new abode ; or rather, I will be there to wel- 
come her, and make her feel at homa" 

The good lady kept her word ; and before another week 
had passed, Mrs. Steinberg was comfortably settled in the 
little nest her kind friends had provided, and fiill indeed of 
gratitude was that poor heart which had so often hitherto 
been torn with anguish. 

But Miss Barbara Smith did not rest satisfied imtil she 
had not only surroimded her with every comfort she could 
prevail upon her to accept, but had persuaded all her friends 
who had daughters of age to learn, either to send, or give 
promise that they would send them to the interesting stran- 
ger for tuition. Indeed, she would have never paused in 
her exertions, had she not found at length that more pupils 
would be a burden, rather than an advantage, to her fiiend. 
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And then her active mind employed itself in scheming other 
plans, all benevolent, though tinged with that same fanciful 
colouring, which prevailed in everything she said or did. 

And here we must leave them for a time, to work in 
quietness and peace, the tasks which a wise Providence 
had allotted, and reap in their own hearts the full rich bles- 
sings which a conscientious discharge of duty will always 
bring. 

We must request our readers to accompany us to a very 
different scene. It was the grey twilight of that day which 
had seen Mrs. Steinberg installed in her new home, and the 
deepening shadows lent a two-fold gloom to the habitually 
wretched aspect of one of the most miserable back-streets of 
Canterbury. In a room, the scanty furniture of which be- 
tokened deepest poverty, and crouching over the embers of 
a half-expiring fire, there sat a yoimg woman, whose ragged 
dress, and haggard care-worn look, told too plainly of some 
tale of wo. And yet, as an occasional flickering blaze 
leaped for a moment upwards, and cast an uncertain light 
on her pale features, the eye of an observer might have 
traced in them the lineaments of what had onoe been beauty. 
And had he been the native of a village not fax distant, in 
that sad wreck he might, eVen then, have recognised the 
face of one who was the pride of a fond &ther s heart, the 
dearest treasure of a doting mother, till a false tongue had 
lured her from her home, and led her on to misery and ruin. 
But none were looking on her now ; none saw the melan- 
choly way in which she rocked herself to and fro ; nor lis- 
tened to the low, sad moaning which was the only sound of 
life in that deserted room. Her still fine eyes were fixed 
intently on the fire, with the vacant gaze which the utter 
death of hope alone can form ; and though her thin lips 

p 
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moved from time to time, thej gave exit to no articulate 
voice. She sat in solitude, the palsied victim of despair. 

At length the outer door was pushed open, and a man en- 
tered. He threw a rapid glance round the room, and then 
walked up to her ; but his heavy tread, that shook the frail 
tenement, did not rouse her. Por a moment he stood by her 
side, looking down with an expression of mingled anger and 
alarm, and then laid his hard hand on her shoulder : even 
that excited no attention. ''Is the woman drunk?" he 
muttered ; but another glance into her pale face convinced 
him at once that such was not the case, and it was in a tone 
of real anxiety and tenderness that he exclaimed, " May ! 
May ! my bonny May ! what is the matter ? Won't you speak 
to your George V 

There is something in the voice of affection, that finds for 
it an entrance into ears deaf to all other sounds, and the 
miserable creature sprang at once to life, as she heard the 
name best loved on earth, and tears flowed fast from eyes 
that now again became expressive. " Oh, George, George I " 
she cried, " why did you stay so long ? I cannot bear to be 
alone, and think and think till I am almost mad ! But where 
have you been ? and what have you done ? Have you got 
some work?" 

" Work V he replied, " Aye, lass ! such work as will make 
us rich again, and bring some colour to those pale cold 
cheeks. But have you anything to eat? Fve walked far 
since morning, and am wellnigh famished." 

" No, George — ^not even a crust. You had the last before 
you left, and I have gained nothing to-day, though I sang 
through the streets till my voice grew hoarse, and it was 
all so dark before my eyes, that I could scarcely find my way 
back again— and yet it was bright noon ; I was so weak 
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and faint-like then, that I could not walk any more. You 
will not be angiy with me, George?" 

" Angry with you, my poor starved girl ? No, no ! — But 
for those cold hard-hearted rich, who grind us to the dust, 
and never lend a helping hand when a poor fellow has gone 
down — ^may all " 

" Stop ! stop !" she cried, and laid her wasted hand upon 
his mouth, *' do not curse them, George ! They cannot 
know the misery we suffer, for they do not see it. Oh ! if 
they did, they must, they would, I am sure, assist us." 

" Don't they know it, May? Don't they see it? What 
then's the use of their fine poor-law commissioners, and all 
that, if it isn't to find out how we are, and what we want ? 
Enow it! trust me, they know it well enough — ^'tisn't so 
deep hid, that a man must dig down far to fetch it up ! why, 
girl, it stares them in the face every day ) they can't go 
driving out a mile in their grand coaches, withotit meeting 
half-a-dozen such poor wretches as you and me« No, no— 
that's not the thing that keeps us starving here, while they 
have more to eat at one dinner than woilld serve us for a 
month — ^'tis their purse*«trings that has got so tight, their 
fingers am't able to open 'em Well, well," he continued, as 
he paced the room with hurried steps, and firm clenched 
hands — " If they won't do it for themselves, we'll find a way 
to make them !" 

" Oh ! George, don't talk so wildly,'' the poor creature 
said, as she sat trembling at his vehemence. " You have 
work you know, now ; and all will soon be well again. It is 
but little we want ; and when you have something to do, 
and we can get a bit to eat, and something better than that 
straw to lie on, you will look again as you used to do, and 
we shall be so happy — shall we not ?" 
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" Happy!— oh, aye, weTl be happy, sure enough — and 
laugh and sing, and snap our fingers at them all ! if we don't 
get our necks stretched fiiKt,'' he muttered in a lower tone, 
which did not reach her ear. " But why am I standing like 
a prating fool, when I shotdd be laying in some strength for 
my work. Here,'' and he threw a shilling into her lap, 
" take that, the first pledge of our riches, and get us some- 
thing for supper — or, stay — 111 go myself, and do you poke 
up the fire, and let us have a bit of warmth when I come 
back. And harkee, if Dick Fowler comes when I am away, 
say I shall be back immediately, and let him wait/' 

Before she coidd answer he was gone. His absence lasted 
about ten minutes, during which time poor May occupied 
herself in very partially successful attempts to make their 
wretched abode look somewhat less miserable It even 
seemed as if she did the work with reluctance, and the ex- 
pression of her face, as she moved about, was rendered still 
more sad than before, by the addition of new anxiety ; for 
her husband's words had created dark forebodings in her 
mind, and she almost felt as if they were already guilty. 
He returned presently with a supply of food, and they sat 
down to eat it. 

" Has Dick been here?" was his first question. 

" No, George, no one has come. Why do you expect 
him?" 

" He is going with me to-night — and it is about time." 

" To-night ? and Dick Fowler with you ? Oh ! George, 
George ! what is the meaning of all this ? You cannot — ^no, 
you cannot be going to do anything wrong?" 

" Anything wrong ! who said I was ? Is it wrong to earn 
a hard-wrought wage ? and if the business can't be done by 
day, why we must work at night — ^that's all ! Come, lass — 
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take a drink of this, and don't liave such a hang-dog 
face r 

" But that horrid man, Dick Fowler — dear George, don't 
go with him — ^he will not lead you into good." 

" I must, girl — I must — so th^e's an end on't. Hark 1 
there he comes," he added, as a low whistle was heard out- 
side. ** Good bye — I shall be back by morning;" and he 
was moving to the door, when she laid her hand upon his 
arm, and in a tone of deep solemnity, implored him to re- 
main. " We have been very wretched, George," she conti- 
nued, '' starving and houseless — ^but in all our griefs there 
has been one great comfort, that our hands are free from 
guilt. Oh ! do not take this, too — do not bring sin, to 
make our other troubles ten times worse. Stay with me — 
do stay with me for this night" 

" I cannot, woman — I cannot ! " he exclaimed fiercely, 
as the whistle was repeated outside; and, breaking from 
her grasp, he dashed into the dark street, and was some dis- 
tance off before she recovered sufficiently to attempt follow- 
ing him. 

The two men walked rapidly onwards in perfect silence. 
Dick Fowler was too experienced to run the chance of dan- 
ger by talking in the open street ; while his younger asso- 
ciate, bewildered by the new excitement, felt even less in- 
clined to express his feelings in words. In this way they 
passed through several narrow lanes and dirty streets, keep- 
ing always on the darkest side of the road, and avoiding, as 
much as possible, all contact with other passengers. At 
length the elder, who acted as guide, turned suddenly under 
a low-browed arch, which opened into a squalid court ; the 
opposite extremity of which led by some steps down to the 
yard of an obscure pot-house. At the back-door of this 
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building he gave a peculiar knock, and the two were imme- 
diately admitted. Aflcending a small staircase, and repeat- 
ing the same signal, he ushered his companion into a room 
in which some half-^lozen men were seated round a deal- 
table, that bore sundry pots and pipes, and some substantial 
▼iands. • 

The company into which George Robinson was thus in- 
troduced, was precisely such as might have been expected — 
ruffianly-looking fellows, whose coarse hard features beto- 
kened well their acquaintance with the darkest side of hu- 
man life. It was plain enough that they had not passed 
their days in easy indolence : but they were well-fed sturdy 
men, who had nothing of the haggard, poverty-stricken 
aspect of the new comer. There was a hearty burst of wel- 
come as the two entered, and room was quickly made for 
them at the table. 

" Long life to ye, captain ! — ^I say, Dick, who 's this 
ye've got? — ^When are we to move ?" were some of the ex- 
clamations, garnished with divers, oaths, which need not be 
repeated, that greeted Dick Fowler, as he sat down ; but not 
one word did he reply, till he had laid hold on one of the 
vessels that stood before him, and drained a deep long 
draught. This done, he pushed the jug to George, and 
wiping his mouth with the sleeve of his coat, made answer : — 

" If your hands be as ready as your tongues, we'll make 
sharp work to-night. What is it to you who I've brought ? 
Them that's above us can trust me, and so shall you ! This 
is my friend, and you shall treat him as such, or my name's 
not Dick Fowler." 

" All very well, captain," replied the man who had asked 
the question — a thick-set, bull-headed ruffian, whose face was 
seamed with many a scar, and made yet more hideous than 
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nature liad fashioned it, by the absence of one eya " All 
very well, if we were going to sit here all night, and drink 
your honour's health, but I'm not that fool to mix in such a 
job as this with strangers, and so I tell ye plainly. How 
say ye, my masters, have I not spoke reason V 

" Aye ! Jack, aye ! as good as ever parson found in's 
books ! I'll not budge an inch with he." 

" Nor I ! — nor I !" exclaimed each one in succession, and 
with such determined looks that Fowler felt he must give 
in, and treat them with more deference ; but he did it with 
a surly growl of smothered wrath. 

. " Why, you big fools," he said, '* what danger do you run 
more than me ? Ain't I the chief? and if we're grabbed 
shan't I swing first ? But there's no fear — ask him yourself, 
you black-faced, white-livered coward, and see if there is 
any chance of his peaching !" 

" Hold hard there, Dick, with your foul words^" was the 
angry answer of the one-eyed fellow ; " or, big as you are, 
I'm man enough to twist that hangman's head off ye, and 
rob the halter of its right ! I say, young chap," he con- 
tinued, turning to George, " what brought you here to- 
night?" 

" Necessity." 

"What's that?" 

" Starvation." 

" Did you ever do the trick before ?" 

" No." 

"Thenwhy try itnow?" 

" Because I must ! Hearken, my masters, and I'll teU 
ye why. I've tried to work — ^I've walked till my feet were 
blistered, and my knees gave way, to find some place where 
I might get an honest penny ; but I could not. I begged 
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from house to house, and got no answer but haid words and 
abuse for an idle vagabond. I've been to the parish, and 
they told me I must go into the house, or they'd do nothing. 
He to be shut up on one side, and May on the other, while 
that bloated fellow there, who called me pauper wretch that 
wasn't fit to live, has got his wife and children all about 
him, and wouldn't give a bite of bread to save us from the 
death of dogs ! That's why I'm here. D ye think I'll peach 
now ? — ^I that hate the rich with such good cause ?" 

" Give us your hand, my boy!" was the prompt answer 
of his questioner ; " you're the right sort Aye, aye, no- 
thing like an empty belly to teach a man what's what. 
Why, that's what made me take to this trade myself I 
was as honest a fellow as ever lived so long as I had plenty 
to eat" 

" You honest, Jack !" cried the captain, with a sneering 
laugh. " Come, that's the best joke I've heard this many 
a-day! Why, you black thief, you stole your mother's 
spoons before you were six years old, and she knocked your 
eye out for it !" 

The man started fix)m his seat, with a fearful oath, and 
seizing upon a huge crow-bar by his side, was on the point 
of hurling it at the head of his tormentor, when his arm 
was arrested by those who were nearest to him, and at the 
same moment the door of the room opened, and another 
person made his appearanca 

The new-comer was a tall man, evidently of a much higher 
rank than the noisy disputants. His figure was enveloped 
in a long cloak, and he wore a broad-brimmed hat, which 
was pulled down over his brow, so as to shade his features 
The whole party rose at his entrance, and stood waiting his 
commands. He looked at them for a moment in silence, 
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and then motioning Dick Fowler to follow him, turned from 
the room, and led the way into another apartment 

*' How is this, sirrah V he exclaimed, in a slightly foreign 
accent, so soon as they were alone. *^ Is this the discipline 
you keep ? Muddling your brains with liquor, when you 
need all your wits about you, and fighting out your drunken 
brawls, when a word might bring the police upon you. I 
must have steady men to do this work, or not one coin shall 
cross your palm to-night.'' 

" You will find us all ready, sir, when you give the word to 
marcL They're noisy dogs, 'tis true, but a stauncher set of 
fellows never drew breatL Set them to work, and trust me 
theyll not wake the lightest sleeper." 

« 'Twill be well if I find it as you say. And this new 
recruit?" 

" 111 warrant him, sir, as true as steeL A starving man, 
and burning for revenge, will not be turned aside by trifles." 

" True ; but keep him near you, Dick ; and if you see 
a symptom of drawing back, shoot him at once. It is a des- 
perate stake, and we must win it, or be lost for ever. Those 
who have sent us on this errand wiU show no mercy if we fail" 

** I know that, sir ! My poor brother was once sent t 
ease a lawyer of some papers, on the high road ; but as ill 
luck would have it, the fellow was well armed, and shot poor 
Bill in the leg, before he coidd finish the business. He got 
a look of his face too, and the whole thing was blown ; and 
though we smuggled Bill out of the country we couldn't 
save his life. He was found one morning in a wood, with a 
knife in his heart, and no one ever knew who did it." 

** These fellows know nothing of our real purpose?" 

" Not a jot, sin They are to rob the house, that's alL . 
take the box myself. Will you be with us ?" 

G 
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'' Yes ; I wait outside, in the TiMigmg pkntation, oppo- 
site the window by which j<m aie to enter. If I see dsaiger, 
you will hear three hoots, as of an owl, and leave the house 
at once. Raoember, you are not to enter any room but the 
libraiy. The papers and money are there. When you have 
seeored them you must come to me at once, and deliver up 
the box.'' 

" I will, sir. When shall we start V 

" Immediately. Let the men go out one by one, and 
meet near the lake in the park, under the old oak-tree near 
the fishing-house. I shall be there. Remember all I have 
said. Do me this work handsomely, and you are a made 
man. Now, silence, and despatch !" 

With these words the speaker left the house, and Powler 
returned to his companions. He gave a few hasty direc- 
tions, and then they began to drop away, one by one ; he 
himself, and George Robinson, remaining until the others 
were all gone. They then left the house together, and 
walked quickly onwards towards their destination. 

It was now about ten o'clock at night, and the streets 
through which they passed were almost deserted; never-, 
theless they still abstained from conversation, and it was 
not until they had traversed at least half a mile of the open 
country beyond the town, that the younger man broke 
silence, by asking, in a low tone, " Will there be blood, 
Dick?" 

" Not if we can help it," was the reply ; " the boys know 
their work well, and will be as quiet as moles ; but if any 
do cross our path let them look to it — ^I've that here which 
will let daylight into their carcasses where nature never in- 
tended it to enter." He spoke with a calm determination 
that showed him quite ready to ftilfil his threat. 
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There was silence for some time, when George again 
spoke, as if half-talking to himself — " If I thought we should 
come to Mows I'd be almost aminded to go back.'' 

^^ What ! the white feather so soon, George? I thought 
jou a better man than that But have a care, lad ! You are 
mine for to-night ; and if I catch your eyes so much as 
winking, why, you'll sup on cold steel, that's all ! We've 
no mercy for cowards ! " 

" Na, na, Dick, I'm no coward ! Set me to fight a man 
in a just quarrel, and see if I'd flinch from the best in all 
broad England! But murder's not to my taste. They 
wouldn't feed me, so I'll help myself; but I don't want 
their Uvea" 

" And who does, you big fool ? We go to take what they've 
no better right to than we, and if they leave us quiet we'll 
not trouble them Sound sleep and pleasant dreams, I say, 
and lighter purses to-morrow for them, and a good bellyful 
for us!" 

" Are there women in the house?" 

" Of course there are~lots." 

'^ I don't like it, Dick I Women sleep so light a mouse 
walking over the floor would wake 'em." 

" Aye ! you think so because your poor starved May can- 
not sleep for hunger I Well, well, go home, and see her die 
by inches ! " 

" Come on, Dick, come on!" he exclaimed fiercely, and 
striding onwards with increased rapidity — " I'd win her 
bread if I had to fetch it from the gallows itself I" 

^' Now, that's what I call sense and proper spirit What'H 
one life more than another? They're men, and so are 
we. Why should I starve, and he that lives up yonder 
keep more money than he knows what to do with ? He 
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won't give me what I want, so I take it If I don't get 
it — I die. If he tries to stop me I slit his throat, and he 
dies. Where's the difference? Aye, George, you should 
live over there in Ireland, and see how they manage. 
Touch a poor man there and you get a bullet for your 
pains!" 

" But, Dick, I've heard the person say that thieves and 
murderers go to hell — if that's true, there'll be many tread- 
ing on that road in Ireland." 

" Aye, and in England, too, for the matter of that, only 
they don't do it so neatly here. But what does the parson 
know about it ? They're all big liars, preaching what they 
don't believe. Give me the regular priest, who knows how 
to savie a poor fellow that's got into a scrape ; none of your 
Methody-sneaks for my money !" 

'^ But doesn't the priest say the same ?" 

" To be sure he does. But then he's got the way to pull 
us out again. Oh ! bless you, the devil can't do anything 
against the priest. Give him his dues, no matter how you 
get 'em — if you haven't the money, steal it if you can — spe- 
cially from a Protestant heretic, for that's a blessed work — 
then give it him, and there isn't a door in all Purgatory can 
keep a soul in when he prays it out. Now, they're bU. 
bloody heretics we're going to to-night, and Holy Mother 
Church will thank us for our job." 

" But I'm a heretic, as you call it, Dick." 

^* More's the pity, Georga Take my advice, and leave 
'^m at once — ^there's not a man among them knows the 
way to Heaven, or could walk there, if he did. See how 
they fight among themselves ! One says he's got the truth 
in that book they stole from us and spoilt, though they've 
the impudence to call it the Bible — ^another says 'tis not 
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there, but only half m it were, and the rest is somewhere 
else." 

" Aye, that's just what our parson used to say. My poor 
old mother always told me to read my Bible, for that would 
make me good ; but parson says that I can't understand it, 
that it's only the Church knows what it means." 

** Tour parson was right there, only it isn't his Church that 
knows it. And what did you do between them both ?" 

*^ Nothing. I shut the book up, and did what I liked." 

*' Well ! come to us, and well soon put you right. But 
here we are, close by — ^now, not a word, for your life !" 

The course which the two men had hitherto followed had 
been straight across the country ; they now struck into the 
public road, which was skirted on one side by the high wall 
of a gentleman's park. Along this road they walked for 
some little distance before they arrived at the park gate, 
which, to the surprise of Dick Fowler, they foimd standing 
wide open. He paused for a moment in front of it, as if in 
thought, and then hurried on, saying to his companion in a 
whisper, '^ I don't half like that open gate — it isn't as it 
used to ba Look to your arms !" 

They held on their way uninterrupted for about a quarter 
of a mile farther, when they reached a spot, where a heap 
of broken stones piled against the wall, made it more easy 
to scale. Fowler mounted these first, and examining all 
round, as &r as the darkness would allow him, and listening 
attentively for any sound which might betoken the ap- 
proach of unwelcome intruders, at last beckoned to George to 
follow, and the two climbed the remainder of the wall, and 
dropped quietly into the enclosure. 

They found themselves in a narrow belt of plantation, 
which surrounded the open path, and through this they 
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threaded their way as noiselessly as possible, Fowler walk- 
ing first, and piloting his course with the assurance which 
an accurate acquaintance with the localitj could alone have 
given. After a walk of about ten minutes, they arrived at 
the brink of a small stream, which flowed along the bottom 
of a narrow valley. Following the current, in a short space 
they reached the lake, and were soon at the appointed ren- 
dezvous imder the great oak-tree. 

The rest of the party were already there, and having ex- 
changed a few words, the whole moved on towards the house, 
imder cover of the trees, which were large and numerous. The 
clock struck twelve as they reached the hanging plantation, 
in which their leader was to remain, while the subordinates 
effected their object : and here they paused to make final 
arrangements. 

Northwood House was an extensive range of buildings, 
of ancient structure. In former days a monastery had oc- 
cupied the same ground, but it had been dismantled, and 
almost destroyed in the time of our eighth Henry, and the 
only portion of the former edifice which still remained, was 
the refectory, which had been converted into the libiaiy of 
the mansion. It was on this part that the attempt was now 
to be made ; for in that room there was a certain strong .box, 
the form, and size, and exact locality of which were as well 
known to two of the gang, as if they had been in the daily 
habit of seeing it, though neither had ever entered the house. 
Money there was, too, but this was a very secondary object 
in the estimation of the planners of the scheme, though they 
certainly intended to take as much as could be readily laid 
hands on ; the more so, as this additional theft might help 
to blind the losers to the real purpose of the robbery, which 
was to obtain possession of some deeds, the absence of which 
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would prove fatal to the claini of their present holder, who 
had for years be^i engaged in the tedious litigation of a dis- 
puted property, and who was, moreover, in many ways pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the unseen but active plotters of the 
present outrage. 

The night was exceedingly dark. Heavy clouds hung 
over the sky ; the wind blew in fitful gusts ; and there was 
a, continuous drizzling rain. A better season for the att^npt 
could not have been chosen. 

When the robbers arrived on the ground, the whole of the 
lower part of the mansion was in darkness, but some lights 
still appeared in the upper windows ; and they were com- 
pelled to remain in their ambush. 

'' They are late up to-night, Dick,'' the leader whispered 
to his confidential agent, " are you sure that all is right V 

" Quite, sir,'' he replied, " Thomas was with me this even- 
ing, and told me there would be no company, for my lady 
was not very welL'' 

" Will they watch by her, think you? for that would be 
rather awkward.'' 

" Oh no, sir, 'twas only a slight cold. Perhaps the old 
puritan has been continuing his ' exercises,' as he calls them, 
later than usual I know he does so at times, and makes 
the servants sit up till they be like to die of sleep. I verily 
believe that's what made Thomas come round so easy, for 
the old man, he says, is a kind master, but he can't abide 
his holdings-forth and heretic abominations." 

" Well, well, hell have a better theme for preaching on 
to-morrow. But, late or early, I wish they'd look sharp and 
get to bed, for 'tis precious cold standing here in this con- 
founded rain. Creep rotmd the house, Dick, and see if all's 
quiet." 
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The man obejred, and aft^ an absence of a few minntea 
returned to his superior with the report that no one appeared 
to be stirring. ^' I heard a growl/' he said, '^ as I passed the 
kennel ; but I threw the old mastiff another dose of the com- 
poser^ and if there be faith in drugs, hell not move a jaw 
till morning/' 

Still the lights burned steadily, and the patience of the 
watchers was almost exhausted ; but at last they went out^ 
one by one, and the building was only visible by its outline 
dimly seen against the gloomy sky. 

Another quarter of an hour was allowed to pass by in in- 
action, and then the burglars moved noiselessly forwards to 
their work. The windows were large, and the &stening8 
massive, and though the men were all, excepting George^ 
experienced hands, a long time was occupied in effecting an 
entrance, and it was not accomplished at last without more 
noise than would have been safe in a less stormy night 
Even as it was, Dick, who knew the business best, was not 
well satisfied, and held the others back from entering, until 
the continued quietness within convinced him that they had 
not been heard. 

The party then crept into the room, and a dark lantern 
which their leader carried, was partially opened, that the 
objects around might become visible. It was a large and 
lofty apartment, plentifully supplied with books, and contain- 
ing also three or four antique cabinets. These were the spe- 
cial objects of interest on the present occasion, and two men 
wore assigned to each, to open and to pillage. ' Dick selected 
the smaller for himself, and set to work upon it, with an 
eagomoss that showed how much importance he attached to 
success there. But though he manifested all the skill which 
a long initiation into the mysteries of his profession could 
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alone have giveh^ and though his scientific efforts were aided 
bj the great strength of Gteorge Robinson, the locks were so 
complicated, and the wood so thick and hard, that it was 
long ere he could make any impression ; and his confede- 
rates had already completed their tasks, and laden them- 
selves with all thoTaluables contained in the other cabinets, 
before he had effected the first steps of his .commission. EQs 
persevering labours were at length successful — ^the lid flew 
open, and exposed a mass of parchments and papers. Turn- 
ing these hastily over, he found the object of his search, and 
had just secured it with a look of triumph, when he was 
startled by three loud hoots of an owl ; and almost before 
he had time to give the alarm to his fellows, the library 
door was thrown open, and several mennservants rushed into 
the room. 

The robbers made a simultaneous dash at the window, and 
effected their escape ; but it was only to run into greater 
peril, for, at this moment, a party of dragoons, with an 
officer at their head, rounded the house at full gallop, and 
cut off their retreat. A desperate conflict now ensued; 
the robbers being well armed, and furious at their unex- 
pected cheeky they fought with all the savage fierceness of 
despair. 

Fowler had been the first to escape from the house. A 
shot from his pistol brought the foremost trooper to the 
ground ; a blow from his crow-bar disabled a second ; and 
he was pressing onwards with his treasure to the plantation 
when two men sprung upon him at once : with a loud shout 
he hurled the box over their heads, and then dealt such 
terrific blows on either side, that the assailants began to 
give way before him. This shout was heard and imder- 
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stood by the concealed leader, who rushed from his ambush 
to secure the priae, now clearly shown by the light which 
appeared at many windows of the mansion. But his action 
was seen also, and as he stooped to snatch it he received 
a sabre cut, from the officer, across his face, and was blinded 
by the blood. At the same instant he heard a shot, and a 
heavy fall, and felt his arm seized by one who hurried him 
towards the wood. 

The conflict was soon decided. Three of the robbers 
were left dead upon the ground. George Robinson, who 
had fought like a madman, was severely wounded, and made 
prisoner ; but the rest made good their escape. In a short 
time all was as still without as if nothing had happened. 
The corpses were removed to an out-house; the prisoner 
was secured in one of the servants' rooms ; the wounded 
soldiers were attended to by skilful hands, while the others 
refreshed themselves after their biigne, and astonished the 
gaping domestics by the wondrous recital of their daring 
deeds, on this and many other similar occasions. But in 
one room there was a party assembled whose hearts the 
business of this night had filled with deepest sorrow. 

Stretched on a couch, and still insensible, there lay a 
young man, on whose pale face the eyes of a fair kneeling 
girl were fixed, with an expression of such tenderness and 
anxious grief as lent new beauty to her lovely features. 
She did not speak, neither did she weep, but all colour had 
left her cheek, and the little hand which held his to her 
heart was trembling in the excess of her emotion. An 
elderly lady sat at the foot of the couch, and a venerable man 
stood between the two, one hand resting on his daughter's 
bead, the other leaning on a staff, which scarce held up 
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hi8 feeble limbs. No words were uttered by any for some 
time ; at length, the old man, in a low, subdued, and half^ 
imsteady voice, murmured, ** Thy will be done ! " The 
poor girl bent her head in resignation, but her white lips 
refused to utter the " amen,'' responded by her heart 

There was silence again for a space, and then the father 
lifted up his voice, and poured his feelings forth in prayer. 
It was the prayer of faith, of filial confidence and submissive 
trust ; and as he spake there stole a calm over each, and 
their sadness was chastened by a holy communing with Him 
whom they still felt to be the God of love. 

But while they were thus seeking for help, where only in 
an hour of trial it can be found, they had not left the means 
unused which the melancholy occasion required. The yoimg 
man's wounds had been bound up, and the bleeding arrested ; 
and they had sent in all despatch for surgical assistance; 
It was in the interval, between the departure and return 
of their messenger, that they had met and acted as we have 
described. And herein there was true wisdom. To leave 
all means untried is wicked rashness ; to depend on means 
alone is conduct most unworthy of a Christian. Sir Henry 
Grey was a wise and a good man, and while he did the one 
he left not the other undone. 

The surgeon arrived ere long, and the ladies retired from 
the room, that he might perform his office. It was a period 
of most anxious suspense, but it ended in thanksgiving, for 
the wound, though severe, was not considered dangerous ; 
and the sufferer's previous state of health, and habits of 
strict temperance, encouraged the well-founded hope that 
his recovery would not prove tedious. 

" Mr. Seymour" — the surgeon said, for the invalid was 
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our old acquaintance — " is now quite sensible, and earnestly 
desires to speak with Miss Grey. I tliink the indulgence 
of this wish will tend to compose him, if the young lady can 
restrain her feelings in his presenca'^ 

" You may trust Mary, sir,'' replied Lady Grey, " she 
will have strength for this, as for any other duty." 

She went to him accordingly ; and though, as she beheld the 
marks of suffering on his face, her tears flowed £Eist and free, 
her manner was all calmness and composure. Seymour took 
her hand, and looked upon her with eyes that beamed with 
love. — " Mary, my own Mary,'' he said, " do not weep. I 
am not much hurt This wound will soon be well, and we 
be happy/' 

" God grant it, Harry! but I cannot help weeping. I 
had no tears till I knew that you might live ; and now they 
will come, do what I may. But you have suffered dread- 
fany?" 

" The doctor's discipline was somewhat sharp, Mary, I 
must confess, but it is over now. How did the affair end? 
I can recollect nothing after the moment when I was 
wounded" 

^' The horrid creatures all escaped, excepting four, one 
of whom is a prisoner here, and the others are killed. But 
we will not talk of this dreadful business now. You must 
try and sleep, dear Harry ; and remember how many hearts 
are anxious on your accoimt." 

" I will, my love, I wilL But first I have one request to 
make, have you seen the prisoner?" 

'' Yes." 

" Has he two eyes ?" 

^ I think he has. — ^What an odd question ! " 
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'' The man who shot me had only one. I am positive of 
this, for a bright light fell on his face, when he levelled his 
pistoL I saw it quite clearly, and would have cut him down, 
had I not fallen first. Now, if fever should come on, as it 
often does, and I should be imable to give evidence, do not 
let my wound be laid to that poor fellow's charge, for he is 
guiltless of it You will promise me this V 

*' I will, indeed, my own kind-hearted Harry. And now, 
good-night. May the angel of His presence save you from 
all harm V 

" And you too, dearest. God be with you all !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



We must now turn back upon our traces, and take up some 
of the characters in this our drama, who have been some- 
what too long neglected. 

In our second Chapter, we left Lord Vincent commen- 
cing his hasty journey, in the hope of once again seeing his 
still loved, although discarded wife. Our readers wUl have 
had no difficulty in understanding, that it was he who paid 
the unceremonious visit to the sick lady at Bonsor, and that 
he and the Lord Herbert of Mrs. Steinberg's narrative are 
one and the same person. 

The whirl of passion in which he had been so long in- 
volved, the hurry of his rapid progress, and the strong ex- 
citement of the wretched scene which he had just gone 
through, brought back a return of his illness ; and for seve- 
ral days he lay in considerable danger, at an inn in a 
neighbouring town, altogether unconscious that Mervin oc- 
cupied rooms in the same house, and was in almost hourly 
communication with his faithful servant. The last orders 
he had given to his servant, before the fever overcame his 
faculties, was that he should ride over to Bonsor, and desire 
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regular intelligence to be sent of Ae state ef hifi wife's 
health ; and the first words he uttered on a partial recawesj, 
were an inquiry for letters. With a look of deep sympathy, 
the servant put into his hand a small packet of notes, from 
which he learned that his worst fears were realized, and that 
she, who now seemed even dearer than before, had gone to 
her long home. Our readers know how false was this intel- 
ligence ; but the poor victim of the fiendish designs, which 
we have in part unravelled, had no doubt of its correctness, 
and he almost sunk beneath the heavy blow. 

We will not attempt to depict the tumidt of his thoughts, 
the complicated tortures of his troubled spirit; there are 
feelings which no pen can narrate, to which no words of 
man can give fiill utterance. His first impulse was to re- 
turn to Bonsor, and breathe out his soul upon the grave of 
his lost wife ; his next, to hurry from the scene, and hide 
his misery in a foreign land. 

' But he was still too weak to move; and the inaction, 
thus forced upon him, at length brought calmer thoughts 
and wiser resolutions. He returned home, a subdued, and, 
in some respects, a better man ; convinced of many of his 
previous faults, and conscience-stricken, and deeply hum- 
bled. But his mind was still most dark, and he had many 
a thorny path of discipline to tread, ere he could gain the 
goal of steadfast peace. 

The meeting between Lord Vincent and Mr. Mervin 
was exceedingly painful to the former, for it recalled to 
his mind many scenes, the remembrance of which har- 
rowed up his very soul ; and even that accomplished actor 
was no little pleased when the interview was over, for it 
taxed his powers to the utmost, to conceal beneath the 
mask of sympathy, the fierce, malignant triumph that 
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swelled his heart, as he beheld the successful issue of his 
daring plots. 

" Aye, aye/' he muttered, when he found himself alone, 
" my precious and most gullible good friend, thy sun has 
set, and on the ruins of that boasted greatness will I, the 
mean, obscure, unhonoured Monti, rise to such height of 
power, as shall cast a shade on thousands that are towering 
now above me! Great Loyola! world-honoured monarch 
of the mind, shed down on thy disciple more, yet more of 
that deep skUl, that creeps to soar, and digs that it may 
mount ! Give the smooth tongue that flatters to deceive ; — 
the eye that speaks not, but can read each thought ; — ^the 
brow that tells no tales in its clear calmness ; — ^the mouth 
that quivers not with inward passion ; — ^the hand that can 
return the grasp of friendship, and bear the dagger still ! 
Give — ^give these — ^all that thou hadst thyself — ^that I may 
climb, and climb, till I o'ertop my fellows, e'en as thou didst, 
in universal sway f ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" And you too, scornful dame, one smile from whose bright 
eyes were far too great a boon for such as I, learn in your 
solitude to curse the day that made you Lady ! Oh ! my 
great revenge is not half-sated yet ! — ^low as you are, so life 
be spared, still lower shall you fall — no peace, whUe I have 
tongue to speak or hand to write — dark thoughts shall 
haimt you — ^black despair — ^and eager longings for the 
grave l" But we will record no more of his mad ravings — 
the outpourings of a guilty and polluted heart, that — ill-at- 
ease itself— with truly fiend-like malice would willingly have 
made aU others tenfold more wretched. Well is it for the 
world, that man's wishes so often far outstrip his power. 

Alderton Hall had become detestable to Lord Yin- 
cent Turn where he might, his eye fell upon some trace 
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of Catherine's presence — ^her work — ^her music— her draw- 
ings — ^the birds she loved to feed — the flowers she delighted 
to cherish — all were there, and all spoke trumpet-tongued 
of vanished happiness and present wo. He could not stay 
and face these every hour ; and Mervin's proposal to remove 
them, was rejected with so fierce a denial, that he dared not 
venture again on the subject ; but with ready tact he seized 
the opportunity to urge the propriety of making their 
intended visit to the sea-coast, which appeared to have been 
forgotten in the pressure of other thoughts. This plan was 
adopted with avidity, and in a few days they arrived at 
Walport, one of the few places in England, which, from 
local peculiarities, enjoy a more equable and milder climate, 
than generally prevails throughout these islands. 

The two friends — ^for such they were to all outward seem- 
ing — ^secured a handsome and commodious house, in the 
best part of the little town, which commanded a good sea 
view, and had the great advantage of receiving aU the sun- 
shine with which we are favoured in our cloudy winters. 
But there was little sun within their breasts. The change 
of scene soon palled upon Lord Vincent, and though Mervin's 
look was clear, and his smile untroubled, he carried about 
with him the midnight gloom of sin ; and, in reality, the 
victim was a happier man than his destroyer. 

The very day after their arrival, Mervin paid a visit to 
his old acquaintance the Rector of Walport ; and as this 
gentleman was destined to exercise a considerable influence 
over the character and prospects of our hero, we must de- 
vote to him some share of our attention. 

Dr. Thomas was a graduate of Oxford, a man of great 
natural abilities and much learning. Fond of power, and 
early imbued with a deep reverence for the office of the 

H 
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ministry, a high and almost idoktrons attachment to the 
Church in which he had been educated, he readily adopted 
the views of the new— or rather the revived — Oxford school, 
from the first moment of their promulgation. And like so 
many others, he had gradually advanced, step by step, till 
at the period of which we write, he found himself tena- 
ciously adhering to opinions, from which, a few short years 
before, he would have shrunk with horror; and introducing 
and defending practices, on which, in earlier days, he would 
have been the foremost to pour forth the flood of eloquent 
denunciation. And yet in all this he was most perfectly 
sincere ; he believed what he taught ; he acted out what he 
professed ; and was zealous in the work of proselytizing, 
because he had no doubt that he was right. His own on- 
ward progress did not shake his faith ; his felt changes gave 
rise to no suspicions of uncertainty. The doctrine of deve- 
lopment was a sufiicient answer to all cavilling— -an all- 
availing excuse for every, however strange, mutation. " We 
see this development,'' he was accustomed to say, " in the 
whole of God's dealings with man. The Mosaic dispensa- 
tion was a vast step in advance of the Patriarchal: the 
temple worship was fuller and more perfect than that of the 
tabernacle. The indications of a coming Saviour, scarcely 
more than hinted to the founders of the Jewish race, and 
fore-shadowed in the typical rites of the sanctuary, received 
a clear and unmistakable enunciation in the inspired de- 
claration of the Prophets. And when that great event had 
taken place, and the religion of Christ was substituted for 
the ordinances of Moses, the same principle still continued 
in action. The Epistles take many steps in advance of the 
Gospels, in the exposition of doctrinal truths ; a progression 
commensurate with the increased light acquired by the 
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writers. And sinee that period the same process has been, 
and still is going on — ^the Church ever acquiring higher in- 
telligence, and communicating this to the world through the 
medium of her legally appointed organs.'" 

The worthy man who argued thus, was blinded to the 
flaw which damaged all his reasoning. His premises were 
right — his conclusion absolutely wrong, because he could 
not discern this one fatal defect. There was development^ 
as recorded in Holy Writ ; but the authors of this work 
were Heaven-inspired — ^miraculously set apart, and furnished 
for their task. He should have proved that these qualifica- 
tions still exist, before he asked accordance with his views. 
He did not this, for the plain reason that he could not — 
but he assimied the point, and with himself, and numbers 
of his flock, this passed for argument incontrovertible. 

But Mervin did hun ii^ustice, in his letter to Martigny. 
Dr. Thomas was no lover of Popery per se; he saw her vast 
corruptions, and he mourned over them. Still she had, what 
he believed the true succession ; and the mystic influence 
of this imaginary chain, was in his eyes so holy, so almost 
awfiil, that he spoke of her in terms of tender sadness, far 
other than he might have found in the authorized standards 
of his own Church. It was quite true that many of his 
hearers, having imbibed his doctrines to their full extent, 
had carried them out to their only legitimate conclusion, 
and in the honesty of their convictions, had found them^ 
selves compelled to close with Rome ; but he viewed their 
change as a lamentable defection, and never failed to point 
out to the rest, the error of their misguided course. 

Whether Mr. Mervin really believed all he said to Mar- 
tigny or not, it is certain that, in his interview with Dr. 
Thomas, he was far too wily to allow his true object to 
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appear. He represented Lord Vincent in the most fayomv 
able light, drawing his character with a masterly hand, that 
appeared guided in every stroke by the influence of warmest 
friendship : he depicted his miserable condition imder the 
loss of his wife, in terms of eloquence that drew tears from 
the eyes of his sympathizing auditor ; and then in language, 
the most feeling, deplored his want of that comfort which 
true religion only can bestow, and implored the holy man's 
assistance, in the great work of the spiritual improvement 
of his unhappy friend. Any one who had heard his heart- 
stirring appeal, would have believed him to be a man whose 
chief desire was the welfare of immortal souls, whose most 
ardent longing was the eternal safety of his beloved friend. 
And such was the impression his visit left upon Dr. Thomas, 
who expatiated on the subject to his family, after his de- 
parture, with an enthusiasm which he but rarely displayed. 
The appeal was not made in vain, and in a very short 
time the Rector and Lord Vincent became most intimate, 
and the former bega^ to acquire a decided influence over 
the unhappy nobleman ; whose mind, weakened by suffer- 
ing, was less able than it might otherwise have been, to de- 
tect the fallacies of what was laid before him, and whose 
heavily burdened conscience eagerly grasped at anything 
hat offered peace. 

On his first visit to the parish church of Walport, he was 
certainly not a little startled, at seeing two huge wax can- 
dles, and a large cross on the communion table ; and was 
little pleased at observing the reverences made by the offi- 
ciating ministers, whenever they had occasion to approach or 
pass by these ; and he was half-inclined to rise and leave 
the church. This, however, he felt could not be done, 
without creating a measure of disturbance which he was 
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unwilling to produce ; and he accordingly remained quiet, 
determining in his own mind to seek some other place of 
worship on subsequent occasions. But as the service ad- 
vanced, these feelings gradually diminished in their inten- 
sity, and his mind became even pleasurably impressed by 
the solemnity and apparent devotedness which he witnessed 
around him. And when Dr. Thomas ascended the pulpit, 
and with a calm and dignified eloquence that arrested all 
attention, and with the profound skill of one who knew full 
well the workings of the human heart, held up to view the 
very portrait of himself — ^the weary wanderings after peace 
that would not come ; the restless tossings of a burdened 
mind ; the aching void that outward objects could not fill 
•^— his whole soul seemed looking out of his eyes, as they 
rested on the preacher, and he waited in almost breathless 
expectation for the disclosure of the remedy. Nor did he 
wait in vain. In terms of winning tenderness, the wan- 
derer was invited to rest his toil-worn feet in the peaceful 
shelter of the Church ; to drink the living waters which she 
only could supply ; to eat the heavenly food which she was 
commissioned to distribute. And as he listened to this, 
with his heart touched, and his imagination excited, he re- 
solved to make a ftdl disclosure of his case to one who 
seemed to know it by intuition, and to obey his directions 
with the facile obedience of a child. 

From this fixed purpose he did not swerve ; and though 
it was torture to expose his sufferings, and submit his still 
bleeding woimds to the probe of his examiner, he bore it 
all with unshaken fortitude, and received the admonitions 
and reproofs of the Rector, with a degree of meekness, 
which proved that sorrow had already accomplished part of 
its appointed work And he benefited by this discipline ; 
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he received fipom Dr. Thomas many lessons of self-control^ 
which proved of essential service afterwards ; he learned, 
what hitherto he had but little thought of, that for all that 
he possessed — ^for his time, his wealth, his talents — ^he waa 
and must be accountable ; and he determined to live hence- 
forth with a higher and a better aim. 

These were great steps ; and followed out in sincerity of 
purpose, they led him to a calmer state of mind, to an ad* 
vanced station from whence he seemed to view, though dis- 
tant still and dim, the region of sure peace, in which his 
soul so longed to dwell. 

But on this little eminence he stood, as if his feet were 
chained. Day after day, week after week, passed by, and 
he was still there; the same prospect before — the same 
dreary space behind; the one no farther removed, the 
other not more closely approached. Why was all this? 
He had read the prayers appointed by his instructor ; he 
had diligently attended every ordinance; had practised 
self-denial, watchings, abstinence; and yet he remained 
unsatisfied. He was grievously disheartened, and dark 
doubts began to rise within, and tempt him to reject the 
whole as a delusion. 

Mervin's watchful eyes at once detected what was pass- 
ing within, and he perceived that now was the time to 
commence more actively the working out of his designs. 
In doing this, he showed consummate skiU. It had been 
his part to appear much under the influence of religious 
feelings ; to exhibit compunction for the time he had too 
exclusively occupied in merely temporal concerns ; and 
fears lest it might be now too late to redeem the past. He 
had joined in all the doings and hearings of his friend, and 
spent so much of every day in these pursuits, that he was 
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fain to steal many hours from sleep, for the discharge of 
the business which his real position entailed upon him. 
This want of rest, combined with the weariness of continued 
hypocrisy, and the unrelaxing efforts necessary to conceal 
nis inward feelings, told so much upon his constitution, 
iron-wrought though it was, that he grew thin, and pale, 
and haggard. But these outward changes were of no small 
advantage, for they spoke to the truth of his declarations, 
and would have carried conviction to Lord Vineent^s mind, 
however much he might have been inclined to doubt. 

Reading then, as we have said, the thoughts of his friend, 
Mervin, before they were expressed, gave utterance to feel- 
ings of a similar nature; expressing dissatisfaction with 
their present position, and uncertainty of the ground on 
which they trod. Slowly and cautiously did he advance, 
working his way in such stealthy manner as the miner 
would approach a beleaguered fort ; now crumbling down 
some doubt, now undermining some yet lingering prejudice ; 
and ever and anon pushing farther in his exploring imple- 
ment, to learn the nature of the moral soil before him. The 
task proved even less difficult than he had anticipated. 
Familiarized with practices that closely symbolized with 
those of Rome, and accustomed to a constant reference to 
Church traditions as determining points on which the Scrip- 
tures were silent. Lord Vincent had already lost the sort of 
horror with which he had formerly regarded that great 
apostasy, and which being founded solely on educational 
influences, was utterly powerless in the time of trial It 
was, therefore, with no revulsion of feeling, that he received 
the — at length — ^palpable insinuations of Mervin, that it 
was in the bosom of that Church, in which, perhaps, they 
woidd find what both were seeking ; and he readily enough 
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agreed to the modest proposal, that they should engage 
for themselves in an humble but earnest inquiry into her 
pretensions. 

Triumphant was the joy of the tempter as he retired to 
his room that night, and allowed his mind to range with 
unfettered freedom over the bright prospect before him. 
He was as confident of success as if the prize were already 
won, and the victim immolated on the altar of revenge. 
And well might he glory ; for none ever yet drew near the 
syren in such mood of mind, and fled away unscathed. In 
heart Lord Vincent was already changed — a helpless slave, 
chained to the galley-oar of priestcraft. A mightier hand 
than that of man was needed for his liberation ; and that 
hand was not as yet put forth. 

But Mervin's plans were destined to meet with a tem- 
porary check. A few days after the commencement of their 
proposed investigation, he received a letter from London, 
which perplexed and annoyed him not a little, for it re- 
quired his immediate presence in town; and he greatly 
dreaded the effect of his absence on the object of his cease- 
less solicitude. But his experience in life had taught him 
the wisdom of yielding to necessity without any vain strug- 
gles ; and, accordingly, he set out on his unwelcome jour- 
ney with no more delay than was absolutely unavoidable. 

We, too, must take the same journey ; but as the magic 
power we wield enables us to scorn the poor impediments of 
time and space, we shall forestall his railroad speed, and 
gain the goal before he has set out. 

In a poor room, in a dull, dark street of the metropolis, 
and in close neighbourhood of the Thames, there lay, two 
evenings after the robbery at Northwood, the woxmded man 
who had appeared the leader in that desperate enterprise. 
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Saved from destruction or capture, by the devoted bravery 
of Dick Fowler, he had remained concealed in a deserted 
cottage during the next day, and by a forced and difficult 
march in the darkness of the succeeding night, had con- 
trived to reach his present hiding-place. The box, won with 
so much danger, was still in his possession ; and amidst all 
his weariness and pain, h^ felt a stem pleasure at the hard 
purchased success. And then, the golden prize that it 
would bring — ^how he gloated over it in thought! how 
eagerly his fingers worked, as if even now they were telling 
out the glittering pieces. Five hundred pounds ! — ^by care 
and skill they might be trebled, quadrupled — ^who could 
say how many times turned over? To his ardent mind 
they seemed the nucleus of imtold wealth — ^the acorn of a 
princely fortune. And as he lay there, and dreamed of 
huge strong boxes, full of coins, and heaps of magic paper, 
that would count as much as they, he hugged himself with 
joy, and felt that tenfold perils were well dared for such a 
glorious end. Oh pelf! pelf! pelf! deadliest of snares, and 
hardest to be broken, well art thou termed the root of all 
evil ! What myriad crimes have owed their birth to thee ! 
What countless souls will curse thy very name, while 
through eternity their ill-got gold will seethe them in a 
molten sea of fire ! That man — ^that woman — ^might have 
lived in peace, and borne a usefiil part in the great work of 
life, but for this vice. That high aspiring genius might 
have soared far through the regions of supernal light, but 
for this galling chain, that bound him down, and crippled 
all his motions. That great man, prince of philosophers, 
whose gigantic mind could grasp all nature, scan most dis- 
tant spheres, and seize the very dust beneath his feet and 
make.it vocal with intelligence — oh 4 -what a name were his 
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through every age, had this foul spot not dimmed and soiled 
his honours! Hell-bom, earth-cursing sin, where shall we 
turn and say that thou art not 1 Triumphant in the mart 
and market-place, inmate of lowliest hovel and luxurious 
palace, ruler of fleets and armies, arbiter of the destiny of 
nations as of men, thou art everywhere — disguised awhile, 
but changeless. And God's house — His Church — ^His Spirit's 
home, even there thy trace has left its serpent-slime ! now, 
as of old, when merchandise defiled the holy courts, the 
whip of cords is needed to drive out the vile polluter from 
the sanctuary! Man cannot do this — ^alas! we fear man 
would not ! Speed that time, when holiness shall have her 
home on earth, and these corruptions cease ! 

But to return from this digression- The stolen box re- 
mained still unopened : the parties who had taken it were 
ignorant of the real nature of its contents, though its im- 
portance was well understood. Thoroughly instructed in 
the part they had to play, they were well aware that prying 
farther would only meet with reproof, perhaps with punish- 
ment. And, indeed, they felt little curiosity upon the 
point. The promised recompense of success was the object 
of their care ; of the ulterior designs of their employers they 
took little heed. But the leader had been directed to re- 
tain the treasure, until he could himself deliver it into the 
hands of the person appointed to receive it ; and, accord- 
ingly, his first care was to send the proper notice of the ac- 
quisition, and he was now eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
this individual, who, pioreover, was authorized to remunerate 
the parties concerned. 

Some days elapsed before his wishes were gratified ; and 
though he well knew it could not be otherwise, since even 
in this age of rapid motion men have not yet gained for 
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their bodies the speed of thought, his eager longing to pos- 
sess the coveted money so wrought upon him, that, the ill- 
ness occasioned by his wound, which was severe, was greatly 
aggravated, and his mind already became clouded by the 
confusion of fever. It was in this state that he received his 
visitor, who came in the dusk of the evening, and was 
scarcely recognised by the sufferer at his first approach. 
The sick man started from his pillow, stared wildly at him 
for a moment, and then crying out with frantic gestures — 
" Go! go! it was not I — you have no proof!'' fell back 
again in a sort of stupor. 

The new comer regarded him with a frowning, angry 
look ; shook him rudely by the shoulder, and when this 
foiled to revive his bewildered faculties, bent down, and 
shouted in his ear, " Carl Schweizer !" 

" Who called me V the man exclaimed, for a time quite 
roused, " Who told that name 1 It is not mine !" 

"Fool! don t you know me?" replied the other, giving 
him another fiercer shake. The poor wretch passed his 
hand over his eyes, as if to clear away the dimness that ob- 
scured his sight, and then looked steadfastly at his tor- 
mentor for a time, till a gleam of intelligence at length 
passed over his face, and he answered in an altered and 
even joyful tone— 

" Oh ! Signer Monti, is it you ? I had been dreaming of 
the thief-takers, and took you for one of them I" 

" You were always a craven-hearted coward, CarL But 
collect yourself now, and tell me, have you done it V 

"Yes, yes, right weU!" 

*' And the box, where is it V 

" Here, here ! quite safe — quite safe I" he said, as with 
feeble, trembling hands he drew it from beneath his pillow 
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— " Quite safe ! I have never parted with it ; no, not for a 
moment!" 

Monti took the box, and was leaving the room without 
any further notice of its miserable occupant, when he cried, 
or rather screamed after him, ** The money ! the money^ 
Signor ! you have not given me the money ! " 

'' To-morrow will do for that. Go to sleep— -go to sleep— 
you will be better to-morrow, and I'll come then \" and pay- 
ing no more attention to the imploring exclamations of his 
despised assistant, he shut the door, and hurried down the 
dark stair as fast as he could. At the bottom he met Dick 
Fowler, who had remained there on watch, and whisper- 
ing to him, " That jabbering fool will alarm the whole 
neighbourhood! Go up, and stop his mouth,'' passed into 
the street, and was soon lost in the maze of intricate 
buildings. 

We feel Ihat it is necessary here to afford our readers 
some explanation of the circumstances which brought a per- 
son of Mr. Mervin's (for we still. prefer calling him by this 
familiar name) rank and consideration into contact with 
the degraded beings who had effected the robbery at North- 
wood. They wiU remember, that in describing the house 
previous to the attack, we stated that the real object of the 
expedition was to obtain possession of certain important 
deeds, which affected the right to a disputed inheritance of 
great value. Sir Henry Grey, the present proprietor of 
Northwood, was the legal heir, but another claimant had 
arisen, and as the title which he urged in favour of his plea 
was one, the validity of which could only be determined by 
a minute investigation, reaching back to a distant period of 
time, some years had already been consumed in the inquiry, 
and the cause was still undecided. Now, Sir Heniy was an 
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honest Protestant — one of the old stamp — who hated every 
approach to Rome even in the most trivial matters, and who 
had steadily and imcompromisingly opposed the Papistical 
tendencies too clearly manifested throughout the countiy. 
^In this conduct we will not affirm that he was altogether 
uninfluenced by prejudice, nor that his enmity was always 
confined within just limits ; but he was an honest-hearted 
and right-minded man, and his opinions carried great weight 
He was, therefore, peculiarly obnoxious to the Romanizing 
paxty, and in a still higher degree to the unseen, but unfor- 
tunately numerous section of Jesuits, whose existence and 
power in this, land have been fostered by the misguided 
policy of so-called liberalism. His opponent, on the other 
hand, was one of those weak men, on whose ill-balanced 
minds the gaudy worship of the Romish Church has ever 
been found to exercise great influence ; and the party we 
have named felt confident that if he could establish his 
claim, the wealth which it would bring might easily enough 
be diverted into their own coffers. Every agent they coidd 
command had, accordingly, been set actively to work to 
strengthen and support his cause. 

In the progress of the law-plea. Sir Henry's counsel had 
alluded to some papers in the possession of his client, whicli 
would definitively establish his right. These papers, recently 
discovered, were to be produced a^t the next sitting of the 
Court, and the tidings carried dismay into the ranks of the 
opposite party. To the clear-headed men who ruled the 
afiairs of the Society in this country, it was apparent, that if 
these were brought to light, their hopes would at once be 
blighted; and, acting on that fundamental principle, that 
all steps are right which lead to a good end, and having, 
by means of their hidden agents, discovered where these 
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papers were kept, they formed the scheme — the woikiiig 
out of which we have described The task of Teceiyiiig and 
examining the papers had been assigned to Mr. Hervin; 
and though he would &in have avoided a service of some 
danger, and much trouble, and one, moreover, which he 
felt would seriously interfere with his own long-cherished 
plans, he dared not disobey ; more especially as he found 
that the petulance displayed in his letter to Martigny had 
been ill-received at head-quarters, and that his zeal and 
readiness in undertaking this service were to be regarded 
as a test of his worthiness for future advancement, and a 
species of atonement for his serious fEiult of having dared to 
judge for himself 

From motives of policy, as well as choice, he had secured 
apartments in a quiet but genteel hotel, and thither he now 
returned. Ordering tea for two, and dispatching a note to 
the superior official, with whom he was instructed to act, 
he sat down before the fire to await his arrival And dur- 
ing this interval of quietude, thoughts many and various 
passed through his mind, and feelings of most opposite na- 
tures in turn possessed his souL But the hue most common 
to them all was one of darkness and dissatisfiEtction. His plans 
had hitherto succeeded beyond his most sanguine expeo* 
tations ; the thirst of hatred had been in part alleviated by 
deep quaffings of revenge ; the happiness of those whom he 
abhorred had been for ever blasted, and it was his hand that 
sped the bolt ; the way to full triumph was already opened, 
and he saw glorious prospects in the future; yet was he 
far, very far from being happy. He tried to reason down 
the discontent which lay upon him like a leaden weight 
in its cold deadness ; he strove hard to stimulate enthu- 
siasm, and regain some portion of the ardour he had 
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lost; but he reasoned and he stroTe in vaiiu Physical 
weariness had, perhaps, some share in the production of this 
mental state, for the thinking part in man is so closely tied 
to the corporeal that it cannot always act alone, or shake 
off the trammels of its more lowly partner ; but the chief 
cause lay in the nature of the deeds themselves. Sin-bom, 
sin-wrought, they brought sin's wages, and that we know 
on the authority of Heaven is future death and present 
wretchedness. " A virtuous action," says the old adage, 
" is its own reward ;' the converse is no less true — a wicked 
action is its own punishment Mervin was no exception to 
the rule — ^he had no happiness, because he had no peace. 
Momentary gratification there might be, solid pleasure there 
was none. So God has willed — so must man ever find. 

The entrance of his superior put a termination to his 
thoughts, and roused him at once to activity. The two 
met as old friends, though they had never seen each other 
until this moment The hearty shake of the hand, the 
warm welcome, the kind inquiries after each other's welfare, 
would have convinced any third person, who had been pre- 
sent, that this was a reunion full of pleasure. And yet, if 
the truth must be told, the feeling common to both at this 
moment was suspicion ; and in the midst of all these out- 
ward civilities the mind of each was busily employed in the 
attempt to read the other's character. 

No two persons could be more unlike than those who 
were thus brought together. Mervin, the very model that a 
painter would have chosen for the personification of high 
and commanding intellect ; Mr. Langton, one who might 
have served for the ideal of low cunning. There was not a 
line in all. the thousand wrinkles of his withered &ce that 
did not tell this tale ; you could not look upon those little 
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restless grey eyes, that were always glancing at you sideways, 
without an involuntary wish for a mask to hide your own 
features ; if you had half a grain of sense you would nevw 
let him poke that sharp nose into any business you would 
have kept privata He was of small, almost diminutive 
stature, spare, and old ; a few thin grey hairs covered his 
head ; he was dressed in a suit of somewhat rusty black, 
and wore a not very white neckcloth, twisted rope^fashion 
round his long thin neck. His voice was precisely what 
might have been anticipated from his appearance — sharp and 
shrill ; and he had a pleasant habit of perpetually clearing 
his throat, which made his society peculiarly agreeable. 
But with all this, Mervin knew full well that he was a man 
whom he dared not despise — whom it would be as safe to 
irritate as a hooded snake; and though he loathed his 
presence before he had been in the room ten minutes, 
he still kept up the show of friendly, even affectionate 
courtesy. 

Ihiring the progress of the meal, the conversation was 
confined to general topics ; but when the tea-things had been 
removed, and the waiters dismissed, they commenced at 
once the discussion of their proper business. 

Mr. Langton began the conversation — " Well, Mr. Mervin,'' 
he said, "you have sent for me, I presume, about the North- 
wood affair. What has been done V 

" Every thing, sir. The robbery" — 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Mervin, but, if you please, we 
will not use that term. Walls, you know, have sometimes 
ears.'' 

" I bow to your superior judgment, sir. The entei-prise, 
then, has been successful, and the end obtained. Here is 
the box." 
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" Very good/' replied Mr. Langton, taking it up, and im- 
mediately throwing a newspaper, which lay upon the tahle, 
over it ; " very good How many men were employed V 

" Eight, including your agent, Schtreizer." 

" And they all escaped — for I heard something of a 
fight?" 

" No — ^not all There were three killed and one taken 
prisoner.'* 

" I wish he had been killed too. Dead men tell no tales^— 
a prisoner is dangerous. That must be looked to." 

" I think I can relieve your fears on that point. He 
knew nothing of the object of the expedition." 

" All well, so far, but he may peach of those who do, Mr. 
Mervin. I repeat it, this must be looked to, and probably 
by you." 

" I hope not, sir." 

" Very likely ; you would rather have a more pleasant 
business, I dare say. But obedience, Mr. Mervin, obedience. 
I need say no more," 

There was a momentary pause, during which his auditor 
felt excessively inclined to twist the little wretch's head 
off, and with all hia art was unable to keep down a flush of 
anger. Mr. Langton then continued — " That other man- 
Dick Fowler, I think he is called — ^he is safe ?" 

" He is. I saw him not an hour ago, and left him at 
Schweizer's lodgings." 

" Aye, Schweizer — ^he is -pounded." 

" Severely, in the face." 

"Will he die?" 

" I don't know ; but he is very ill" 

" He would be well out of the way ; and yet he is useful 
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But these foreigners prate so mucli ; and when fever gets 
into their brains there is no trusting them. But I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Mervin, I forgot you were an Italian. Well, 
well ; no rule without an exception, you know V' — Mervin 
bowed. — " Now, let us look at this box. I hope it is all 
right Ah ! yes ; just as it was described. And the con- 
tents should be deeds in favour of . But what is this ?" 

He almost screamed, as he opened the case, and found it 
perfectly empty ! 

The look of blank amazement and horror with which he 
stared at the useless tin, was so irresistibly ludicrous that 
Mervin, in the midst of his own disappointment and vexa- 
tion, could scarcely forbear smiling. It is possible that the 
grey eyes of the little man observed something of this, for 
he turned upon him with the snarl of an angry cur. 

" Where are the papers, sir ? Have a care, sir 1 I am not 
the man to be fooled with impunity ! The papers, Mr. 
Mervin, the papers ! Let me have them instantly ! '' 

" I cannot give you what I have not, Mr. Langton* The 
box is in your hands as it was delivered into mine. I am 
answerable for no more.'^ 

" Indeed : we shall see that presently. A case containing 
certain papers is to be produced by you to me. I receive 
the one, but the other is wanting. I ask you for the con- 
tents ; you tell me you do not know where they are, and are 
not answerable for them. Will they be satisfied with this 
lame story at Rome, think you ? Come, Mr. Mervin, I am 
your friend, and as your friend I advise you to deliver up 
the deeds at once." 

The veins on Mervin's forehead rose like cords imder the 
effort he made to restrain the ebullition of his rage at the 
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diflgracefiil imputation thus palpably implied ; but be did 
keep down bis wratb, and answered witb apparent calmness, 
" Had any otber man tban yourself, Mr. Langton, expressed 
sucb doubt of my veracity, I would have crushed him like a 
moth beneath my feet ! But, as my superior, you are 
privileged, and I shall merely repeat what I have said before, 
that I am as ignorant as yourself regarding these papers. 
I arrived in town this evening — received the box from 
Schweizer, and delivered it to you rmopened. If they have 
been abstracted it was before the case came into my pos- 
session. I could say no more were I in the presence of the 
General himself 

There is something in the look and tone of a man, when 
speaking what is absolutely true, which produces conviction 
on the most sceptical hearer, and Mr. Langton, who was sus- 
picion itself embodied in a human form, could not resist 
the conclusion that there was here no attempt to de- 
ceive ; accordingly he changed his tone — " My dear friend,*' 
he said, " you do not surely suppose that I meant to ac- 
cuse you of intentional dishonesty ! Mr. Mervin's name 
for openness and straightforward dealing stands far too 
high with us to allow such an imagination for a moment. 
No, no ; I only thought it was a kind of pleasant joke which 
you intended to play off on your elder brother for a moment 
— ^something to relieve the monotony of our dry work. But 
you have misunderstood me, and are naturally annoyed — I 
beg your pardon for the unmeant injury. Seriously, how- 
ever, this is an awkward business. We have been grossly 
cheated somewhere, and must find out the origin of this 
mischance. Unless we can recover these deeds, the finest 
opportunity we have had for years will be lost irrevocably. 
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I fear I must detain you longer in town than you would have 
desired; but the necessity is urgent, and you will not grudge 
a little personal inconvenience when that is needful for the 
common good. You will see Schweizer again to-morrow, 
and ascertain more fully than before the whole progress of 
the affair. Either he or Fowler may have been false — ^wo 
to th^n should this be the case ! You will exert all your 
ingenuity to find this out ; and communicate with me in the 
evening. Grood night — good night — take care of your 
health, my dear friend, for you don't look very welL'* 

" Good night, sir," repeated Mervin, as he bowed him to 
the door, " and may all the plagues of Egypt," he muttered, 
as he turned away, and again sat down by the fire alone, 
" may all the plagues of Egypt, and the tortures of Job 
wither up that shrivelled carcass of yours, you despicable 
pettifogging snake ! — To be bullied by a reptile like that, 
and forced to bear it patiently — oh, Loyola ! 'tis a hard task 
yoti- set your children sometimes !^— well, nvrnporte-^give 
me the power I wish — and then — look to yourself Master 
Langton ! — ^faugh ! the very name smells of brimstone ! 
Here, waiter, bring champagne — and harkee ! throw some 
eau-de-oologne on the floor, I'm almost stifled in this 
room," 

And what was Mr. Langton's opinion of his confederate ? 
" The. proud conceited upstart !" he thought, as he worked 
his way home through the crowded streets, with the sidling 
stealthy pace that belongs to gentlemen of his stamp ; " The 
proud conceited upstart, who, because he has a few more 
inches than another man, thinks he may claim respect and 
honour firom his betters ! Ill teach him a different tale f I 
have you now, my fine fellow ! as safe as ever rat was in a 
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trap. These blessed papers shall do good "service yet. 
. YouVe not got them, I know that well enough — ^but John 
Ijangton's a greater fool than people take him for, if others 
learn that f|tct from him. Before another post goes out I'll 
have you in such a net as you won't get out of in a hurry.. 
D'ye think I did not see your rage^ nor note that scornful 
look, which only fear kept down ? And you're looking, too, 
£fX advancement, for a higher step in power — ^poor wretch !. 
I could almost pity, if I did not hate you ! The advance- 
ment shall be the wrong way — ^the step backwards — to dis-. 
grace — ^and then, perhaps, you will fawn and flatter, and 
bow down to me, my very humble servant. And I — why, 
I'll spurn you from my feet, as I kick ofi* this dirt, my pretty 
Mervin ! But all this is yet to come — I'll use you now to 
save myself trouble. All the dirty work, all the danger 
shall be yours — ^the advantage and the merit mine." 

And he kept his word : had he been the discoverer of 
the art of ingeniously tormenting, he could not have suc- 
ceeded better in making Mervin miserable. Day by day, 
there was some new task to be performed, some new and 
more difficult investigation to be carried out ; and all en- 
joined under the mask of such boundless confidence in his 
zeal, and such anxious hope of success, that the annoyed 
and bewildered victim had no choice but to obey, though it 
was gall and wormwood to his rebellious spirit. And the 
worst of all was, that every inquiry terminated in disap- 
pointment ; every effort was baffled ; and the only result 
effected was increased irritation on all sides, and the excite- 
ment of a sullen feeling of revenge on the part of Schweizer, 
who, recovering slowly from his wound, began to mutter 
threats more deep than loud, at the continued withholding 
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of what he felt to be his just due, on the plea, that until the 
papers were produced, the higher powers would not sanction 
payment for them. Mervin had more than once warned 
Mr. Langton that it was dangerous to tamper with such a 
disposition as his; but he was universally met with the 
same answer — " My orders are positive. Until the work is 
done, and the deeds in my possession, I dare not give the 
promised reward. You must keep him quiet. If he drive 
us to extremity, he will only bring on his own destruction. 
Let him know that our enemies — ^perish I'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



May Robinson passed the night, after her husband's rude 
departure, in a state of mind that was most pitiable. She 
had stated but the simple truth when she said that they 
had been starving and houseless ; for they were steeped to 
the very lips in poverty, and had long been strangers to the 
soft sweet voice of hope. And it was this hopelessness 
which had crushed their hearts, and palsied their efforts ; 
which had driven George to crime, and brought his miser- 
able wife to the borders of despair. But in all the long and 
dreary path which they had trodden, in all the felt wretch- 
edness of the present, and the ever-deepening gloom of the 
future, she had cherished in the silent chambers of her soul, 
one little heaven-bom spark, that still could give some com- 
fort; they had been tempted, but they had not fallen. 
Others less poor, less miserable than themselves, had yielded, 
and been lost ; they still stood firm, and she could look upon 
her husband's face, and in the deep strong lines which want 
had drawn, still see no mark of crime. A priceless thing it 
ia to have this consciousness of integrity ; to be able to lift 
up a bold free front, which dreads not scrutiny ; which can 
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meet the glance of one's fellow-man, and not be abashed ; 
which can bear the searching eyes of an inquirer, nor need 
one effort to conceal. 

But this was passing away. She felt that it was slipping 
from her grasp, and would soon be lost for ever. Again and 
again she recalled the words which had been spoken, the 
strange impetuous manner he had exhibited, the wildness of 
his eye, the fierceness of his broken imprecations ; and still 
as she thought, the bitter truth became more clear, that he 
was bent upon some wicked deed. Poor May ! she loved 
her George, with all the full affection of her young warm 
heart, and yet far rather would she have bent over his life- 
less corpse, and dragged out the remainder of her wretched 
days, alone and friendless, than have shared with him all 
earthly comforts, if the purchase-money must be crime. 

That weary night — ^how slowly it dragged on its length- 
ening hours ! How mournfully the wind sighed round the 
tottering walls, and spoke to her of shame, as it crept 
through the broken window, and breathed its cold breath on 
her shivering frame ! How fearful, when at times it howled 
within the hollow chimney, and thundered in her startled ear 
the awful threatenings of avenging justice ! — Would it never 
end ? Would daylight never come to terminate her doubts, 
or give full confirmation to her fears ? She longed for it, 
she prayed for it, and in the restless tumult of her thoughts, 
felt she could better bear the worst than this intolerable 
suspense. And yet as the time wore on, and a faint grey 
colour could be first discerned upon the sky, she almost 
wished that it were night again : so changeful are our moods 
of mind, so strange the fluctuations of our feelings. 

Worn out at last, by watching and anxiety, the heavy lids 
had closed upon her aching eyes, and the miserable spirit 
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was wrapped in forgetfulness— forgetfulness, that is, of all 
the present, but keen perception of the irrevocable past. 
The starving, trembling woman was asleep, the gay light- 
hearted girl was busy with the buoyant energy of youth. 
Again she trod the greensward of her native village ; again 
her feet were moving in the rustic dance ; again the blithe, 
free carol of her joyous voice, was bringing smiles to many a 
happy face. And they were there — ^the parents whom she 
loved, though stronger love had made her leave them lonely, 
to wither and to die of broken hearts ! — ^theytoo, were there, 
even as they used to be ; the old man with his silvery locks 
and calm kind face, and sturdy stick on which he bent for 
help ; the gentle mother, — younger, but still old, with that 
sweet venerable look which age gives to the kindly-natured, 
her grey hairs parted across her forehead, and just seen 
under the neat white cap she always wore, and which poor 
May took so great pride in making. They were there, 
seated on their accustomed bench beside the cottage porch, 
and listening with delighted ears to the merry song of their 
darling; and her father had just laid his hand upon her 
head, to give his child a blessing, when the dream was past, 
and she awoke to wretchedness ! 

A knock at the door had roused her from her sleep ; she 
started at once to full consciousness, and hurried to admit 
her husband : " Oh ! George — dear George V she began, but 
the sentence died upon her lips, as she saw a stranger, and 
one of such horrid aspect, as made her retreat into the room 
in speechless terror. The man followed her, and it seemed 
as if he were conscious that he was an object calculated to 
excite fear, for he stepped gently, and endeavoured to as- 
sume a friendly aspect. But no efforts could do much to 
improve the personal appearance of our old acquaintance 

K 
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one-eyed Jack, whose always hideous face was rendered now 
tenfold more frightftd by the stains of blood and smoke 
acquired in the recent conflict. 

" Don^t be frightened, my dear,'' he said, " I a'nt a-going 
to hurt you ! Your name 's May Robinson, isn't it ?" 

" Yes ; what do you want with me V she Altered. 

" Tve come to tell you about George/' 

" What, my George ? Oh ! where is he ? Let me go to 
himi" 

" Stop a bit, my dear, you can't go to him." 

" Why can't I go to him ? why can't I go to my husband ? 
He's not — no — ^he's not — dead ?" 

" No, no ! he's safe enough ; but you can't go to him for 
all that — he's in quod /" 

" In what ?" 

" He's grabbed, you know ; the sodgers has got him." 

" The soldiers ! oh ! what do you mean ? what had he to 
do with the soldiers ?" 

" Why, you see, we got into a bit of a trouble up there — 
you know where ?" 

*^ No, no, I don't ; I know nothing of what you are talk- 
ing about !" 

** Don't you ? So much the better for us alL But, you see, 
George and I, and some other prime chaps, went to do a bit 
of business, that would have made men of all of us. Aye, 
and we did it right well, too, though it was a precious tough 
job ; but as ill luck would have it, just as we was a-coming 
away, 'Open flies the door, in bolts the servants, and out we 
bundles through the winder, and tumbles right in among a 
lot of sodgers; never was such a trap! But didn't we 
fight — ^that's all! I tell ye, my woman, that George of 
your'a is as pretty a fellow in a skrimmage as ever I clapped 
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eye on, and IVe seen a many good 'uns too ! Td have given 
the hest limb I have to save him ; but it wouldn't do ; they 
was too many for us, and as I said before, they grabbed poor 
Geoi^e!" 

" Oh 1 what will become of him ? what will become of 
him V the poor thing cried, wringing her hands in helpless 
misery, and looking at the man with such a woful aspect, 
as moved his very heart, and brought a most unwonted 
moisture to his one keen eye " Shall I never see him again, 
my dear, dear, lost George ?" 

" Nay, don't take on so, don't ! I can't abide to see a 
woman do like that ! Keep up your heart ; you'll see him 
again, never fear ! It's an ugly scrape, to be sure, but he 
may get out of it for all — ^we've saved many a boy from 
worse — and he shan't be left, you may depend on," 

" But how can I see him ?" 

" Why, they'll take him afore the Magistrate to-day, 
belike, or else to-morrow* If you look sharp, you may find 
him there, and hear what they intends to do. But I can't 
stay now ; if they catches me^ it's all up ; I've seen a. little 
too much of them, and they of ma Good bye ; and mind 
if ever you wants a friend. Jack Smith's your man ! " 

And saying this, the man, whose ruffianly appearance 
concealed a kindly heart, that was not even yet thoroughly 
corrupted by his sinful course of life, hurried away, and left 
the hapless creature to her own sad thoughts. 

The morning of a bleak cold day in March at last had dawn- 
ed, and all was bustle and activity at Northwood. The dra- 
goons, mustered by their Serjeant, were preparing to return to 
Canterbury, carrying their prisoner with them, that he might 
be delivered over to the civil authorities. It had been pro- 
posed at first to place liim on the spare horse of one of their 
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comrades, whose injuries were too severe to permit of his 
removal ; but when they made the attempt, it became at 
once apparent, that the thing was impracticable — starva- 
tion, excitement, and loss of blood, had reduced him already 
from the strength of a Hercules to the weakness of an in- 
fant. Sir Henry Grey was also going to the town, and 
when this abortive effort for the removal of the robber 
was reported to him, he at once determined to give him a 
seat in his own carriage ; and though the plan was strenu- 
ously opposed by some, whose fears descried a thousand 
imaginary dangers in the project, the old man was firm, and 
in this way the cortege set out. 

They journeyed for some time in silence, but at length Sir 
Henry, who seldom allowed any opportunity of speaking 
a word in season to pass unimproved, and who had been at>- 
tentively observing the countenance of his companion, and 
fancied that he read there indications of better feelings than 
might be expected from a common robber, endeavoured to 
draw him into conversation. The attempt proved more dif- 
ficult than he anticipated, for the bitter sense of fancied 
injury which George Robinson had so long cherished, steeled 
his heart at first against the kindly influence of gentle 
words, and the only answers he would make were a gruff 
and sullen yes or no, as occasion required. But the stubborn 
spirit gave way at last beneath the repeated attacks of his 
well-meaning assailant, and the poor fellow, touched and 
overcome by expressions of sympathy where he had least 
reason to expect it, revealed his simple tale of wo, and 
in all the rugged eloquence of a warm but uninstructed 
mind, sketched out the complicated troubles of his wretch- 
ed life. 

He spoke to no unmoved listener. Sir Henry was deeply 
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pained by what lie heard, and made no effort to conceal his 
feelings ; but while he alluded in terms of severe reprobation 
to the fearful crime into which he had been tempted, and 
pointed out its solemn and inevitable consequences — the ruin 
which he had brought upon himself and his innocent wife, 
and the terrible amount of guilt that must lie upon his con- 
science, he did not scruple to own that he regarded him as 
far less sinful than his dangerous and hardened associates. 
He told him plainly that he had no chance of escape — ^that 
the law must and would take its course ; he urged him, as 
some compensation for the evil he had done, to make a fiiU 
confession of all he knew, and further the ends of justice 
by disclosing the haunts of those abandoned men who had 
lured him to destruction. But upon this point the prisoner 
was immovable. They would not have betrayed him, he 
said, and his tongue should be cut out before he told a thing 
which could hurt them. For himself, he seemed to care 
little ; he knew he had sinned, and was willing to pay the 
penalty, hoping that God would at last forgive him. But it 
was May that lay so heavy at his heart ; how terrible would 
be her lot, alone, and helpless, and poor, exposed to thousand 
hardships, and with none to give her help ; as he spoke of her 
his voice was almost stifled with emotion, and the big tears 
of agony rolled down his furrowed cheek. 
. " Be comforted,"' the good old man replied, " she shall be 
looked to and cared for. You shall not have that weight 
upon your mind. Let the time of your punishment be em- 
ployed in making your peace with God, and leave your wife 
to us. I and mine will see that she does not want."' 

" May God bless you, sir, for that word I" It was all he 
could say, but the look and tone added volumes. 
. Sir Heniy did not reach his home again until late in the 
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evening, and his anxious wife and daughter, who met him 
at the door, saw plainly from the expression of his face, that 
he had been subjected to strong excitement. 

'* Oh ! Papa !" exclaimed Mary, " why did you go with 
that horrible man ? I am sure he has done something to hurt 
you!" 

" No, no, my darling, he has not done anything. But I 
have been witness to such a scene, Mary, as I never saw be- 
fore, and fervently hope I shall never see again. But first 
tell me, how is Harry Seymour?"' 

'* Doing as well as can be, thank God ! he has no fever, 
and the doctor says the wound will soon be healed'' 

" That is gopd news, indeed Now let me have something 
to eat, and then sit down and hear my story — ^which is a 
long, and a very sad one." 

It is needless to detail the whole of Sir Henry's narrative, 
which comprised the past history of the Robinsons : our 
readers are already in possession of it. We shall take up his 
tale at the part where he described the occurrences in the 
Town Hall, where the prisoner was examined. 

" My good friend, Mr. Humphreys, was on the bench," he 
said, " and to him I gave a short sketch of what I have told 
you, before the trial commenced ; so that he was prepared 
to investigate the matter in the way I wished. The case 
was too clear to admit of doubt ; indeed the prisoner did 
not attempt to set up any defence, pleading merely his ex- 
treme poverty as the exciting motive to his crime. The 
magistrate endeavoured, as I had done before, to induce the 
poor fellow to give up the names of his associates, promising 
even, which I did not think he would have done, to extend 
to him the full benefits which ordinarily belong to an ap- 
prover — ^but his arguments and promises alike failed ; with 
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a devotedness worthy of a better cause, he absolutely re- 
fused to say one word which would criminate others, and I 
feel confident he will adhere to this determination. We 
learned, however, from him, that the man who took the 
most active part in the robbery, and who appeared to be 
himself under the orders of some one whom all treated with 
marked respect, was pecidiarly anxious to obtain a tin-case, 
which was in the strong box. He and Robinson had the 
task of forcing this open, and that case was the only thing 
taken. Now, you will remember it was there that the deeds 
relating to Cartel Court were deposited, and they would as- 
suredly have been lost to us, but for the providential cir- 
cumstance of their having been forwarded to London the 
day before. The conviction on my own mind is most de- 
cided, that the entire affair had reference to our impending 
suit, and I shall take measures accordingly. But more of 
this Qrt another time. 

" Having thus elicited as much as could be gained from 
the prisoner, it only remained to commit him to prison, there 
to await his trial at the next sessions ; and this had just 
been done, when the proceedings were interrupted by the 
most heart-rending scream I ever heard, and turning to the 
quarter whence the soimd proceeded, we saw a young wo- 
man struggling in the hands of the oflScers, through whom 
she was endeavouring to force her way. It is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of the impression which her appear- 
ance produced. Her face was one of the loveliest I ever 
beheld, but almost terrible in the agony of its despair. Her 
eyes were strained in the direction of the dock, and we could 
hear her gasping out, in the intervals of her struggles, * Let 
me go — ^let me go to him ! He is my husband ! George I 
George ! tell them to let me come to you !' I saw that my 
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friend was much, moved, as he said, ' Let the woman come 
forward.' 

" The moment she was released, she darted towards the 
prisoner, twined her arms round his neck, and clung to 
him with a look that seemed as if it would defy the world 
to separate them again ; while he, poor wretch, trembled 
so violently, that one of the officers was obliged to support 
him. 

" Suddenly, as if the recollection of their true position 
had, for the first time, flashed across her mind, she turned to* 
wards the magistrate, fell on her knees before him, and rais- 
ing her clasped hands, implored him to have mercy. * Oh, 
sir !' she cried, * forgive him ! It is his first fault, he never, 
never sinned in this waiy before ! But we were starving, sir ! 
Look at him, and. see if I do not speak true. Look at his 
hollow cheeks — see how the bones are starting through the 
skin ! Oh, sir, you do not know what it is to have no food — 
to be hungry all day, and not able to sleep for very weari- 
ness at night I You do not know the mad dark thoughts 
which these things bring — God grant you never may ! But 
oh, kind sir, I see that you are kind, have pity on us ! We 
are young in years, but old in sorrow — ^let us still be toge- 
ther — it will not be long — ^the grave will soon hide all our 
misery — ^let it be one grave ! We only ask this — do not, oh ! 
do not refuse this little boon !' 

" She here became exhausted with the energy of her plead- 
ing, and was compelled to stop a moment. Mr. Humphreys 
was greatly affected, but, of course, he could not yield to her 
request. ' My poor woman,' he said, ' I do pity you from 
the bottom of my heart, but you have asked what it is not 
in my power to grant. I am placed here to administer, not 
to make the law ; and the law leaves me no choice — I must 
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commit your husband But what you have said shall not be 
forgotten — it may tell in his favour on the day of trial, and 
procure some mitigation of his punishment, though it can^ 
not release him. Go home, my good woman, and here is 
something to help you a little.' He gave her a trifle from 
the poor-box, and signed to the officers to remove her ; but 
she pushed them off, and still continued her pleading. 

" * Oh ! do not turn me away ! If he must go to prison, let 
me go with him ! He will die, if I am not there to watch 
over and to care for him — ^you would not have him die for 
this one sin — ^thiis first, only fault ? Let me go, sir ! We have 
all need of mercy — oh ! as you would find mercy in your 
hour of need, have pity upon us !' 

" ' I cannot, my poor woman, I cannot ! You ask an im- 
possibility. Remove her, officers, it were needless to prolong 
this painful scene.' 

" The unhappy creature was then half-dragged, half-carried 
away ; and we could hear her still crying, ' Mercy ! mercy ! ' 
till her voice was lost in the distanca 

" You may easily believe that what we had just witnessed 
did not diminish the interest we already felt in the wretched 
man at the dock-^I am sure there was scarcely one dry eye 
in the court ; and if I may judge of the feelings of others by 
my own, few things would have given more pleasure to us 
all, than an order for his acquittal But this was clearly 
out of the question, and he was removed to his cell, appa- 
rently in a sort of apathy, or rather in the condition of a man 
who had received a stunning blow. 

" After the court had broken up, I made some inquiries as 
to the abode of that poor creature, and directed one of the 
constables, whom I knew and could trust, to send a respect- 
able female to care for her» until I could make some per- 

L 
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manent anangements for her future maintenanca And mm, * 
my dears, we must hold a council of war, and determine 
what is to be done, for I cannot think of leaving her to the 
precarious support of casual charity." 

" Let me go to her to-morrow, papa^" was the immediate 
reply of Miss Grey ; " she will speak more openly to me, per- 
haps, than she would to you, and I shall be better able to 
find out what she is fit to do, for I suppose you would pre- 
fer setting her to some work, if possible ?'' 

*' Certainly, my love ; I have no wish to keep her in idle- 
ness. We shall promote her happiness &r more surely by 
giving her employment, than by merely supplying the wants 
of the body, while we leave the unoccupied mind to brood at 
leisure over her many griefa There is no position more 
irremediably wretched than that of one who is crushed 
by sorrow, and who has nothing to call away the attention 
from it. Give her work, and she may in time become a 
contented, if not a happy woman : and be sure you do not 
neglect this opportunity, which God has put into your hands, 
of striving to benefit an immortal souL Her heart is sof- 
tened now, and will more easily receive impressions ; and 
from some remarks which fell from her husband, I much 
fear they have been under the banefril influence of most 
pernicious teaching. My Mary must endeavour to ascertain 
this, and strive, in dependence upon higher aid, to counter-, 
act the evil tendency." 

" I will, papa ; but I must look to you for advice, or I 
much fear your silly girl will prove but a poor instructress." 

Miss Grey's proposal was carried into efiect the next day. 
Before paying her visit to the miserable hovel in which May 
Robinson lived, she made some inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood as to the truth of the story they had heard. She found 
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that the report of their extreme poverty was in nowise ex- 
aggerated ; and the neighbours all bore testimony to their 
general good conduct, and the manful way in which George 
had struggled to bear up against his accumulating troubles. 
They appeared to be universal fevourites, and many affirmed 
that they would willingly have trusted them with goods, hud 
their own straitened circumstances not prevented this ex- 
tension of benevolence. 

Her previous favourable impressions being thus confirmed, 
Miss Grey proceeded to the house of sorrow, and on knock- 
ing at the door, was immediately admitted. Long conver- 
sant with the dwellings of the poor, and accustomed to be- 
hold many sights which moved the chords of compassion, 
she was utterly unprepared for the evidences of abject want 
which now met her eye, A single ricketty table was the only 
article of furniture in the room ; two large stones served the 
place of chairs ; and some straw, in one comer, covered with 
a tattered counterpane, was all they possessed for a bed. 
On one of these stones sat May Robinson, her elbows resting 
on her knees, and her face buried between her outspread 
palms, while the other was occupied by a decent matronly- 
looking woman, who, from the expression of her face, ap- 
peared to have been making some efforts to administer con- 
solation, with how little success was but too plain. 

This person rose from her seat when Miss Grey entered, 
and making a low curtsey, stood waiting for her to speak. 
It was no easy matter to begin a conversation under these 
circumstances, and the young lady remained silent for a few 
moments. " Is this May Robinson's house V* she asked at 
length, by way of commencement. The soft silvery tones of 
her voice found entrance at once into the mourner s ear, 
and she raised her head, and said, '^ Who asked for May 
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Robinson ? Who would speak with that wretched, fiiendlesg 
outcast?'' 

" It is I — ^Miss Grey ; one who wishes to be your friend^ 
and to help you. May, if you will only tell her how to 
do it." 

" I want nothing, Miss. I only wish to die and forget 
my misery f They've taken all from me that I cared to lire 
for, and now I only want to lay down my head and be at 
rest. Oh ! when will it come ? when will this weary, weaiy 
heart be still for ever V 

" When Gk)d, who knows best, sees it right. May. You 
must not wish to go before your time.'' 

" Ah, Miss, you are young and happy — ^it is not for one 
like you to feel as I do ! It is ;hard to die when those we 
love are near us, and their kind hands are longing to keep 
us back from the grave ; but, oh ! it is harder far to live, 
and be alone — ^alone in this wide world, with one's own 
wretchedness alone to speak to." 

*' But you are not alone, May. He, who is all love, is 
with you, and you may freely tell Him all your griefs, for 
He is very tender to the weak and sorrowful And He will 
make friends for you : He has done so already. My father 
wishes to assist you, and I am come to see what we can 
do." 

" Your words are kind and gentle, lady, and I like to hear 
you speak. But can you bring my husband back? Can you 
give him to me again ? Oh ! if you can and will — I would 
worship at your feet for ever !" 

" No, May — I am sorry to say that I cannot do that now. 
But he will come after a time, and I can help you to live 
more comfortably until then. Remember, your husband is 
not dead." 
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" Worse— far worse than dead ! I could Eave borne to see 
him there, stretched stark and cold ! I could almost have 
thanked Grod that his troubles were all ended — ^but to be 
in a prison — aa a common thief — ^I cannot, cannot bear it ! 
Let me die, for here there is no hope !" And the miserable 
creature bent her head again upon her hands, and com- 
menced a low and piteous moaning, as she rocked her body 
to and 60. 

" That's the way she's been taking on all night, Miss,'^ 
tsaid the other woman ; " Fve tried to comfort her, but it's 
of no use, and it's my opinion that she'll go mad if she goes 
on so much longer." 

" Hush ! my good woman, do not speak in that way. Her 
grief is very great, but she will be better presently. Let us 
leave her al<Hie for a few minutes. Were you with her all 
night?" 

« Yes, ma'am." 
" And did she get no sleep ?" 

" Not a wink. Miss, ^e sat there. just as she is now, 
moving backwards and forwards, and groaning, like as if 
her heart would break. We had a terrible night of it ; I 
never saw the equal since the time when Parson Harris was 
killed, and his wife went mad, when he was brought home 
dead I was sent for then — for, though I say it myself, Miss, 
who should not say it — the doctors has a great opinion of 
me, and always likes to have me about them when it's a bad 
case, for they knows I'm trustable, and always sees their 
orders attended to. So, as I was saying, I was sent for, and 
Dr. Thomas says to me — * Nurse,' says he, * this poor lady 's 
very bad ; her grief has brought on a concussion of the 
brain, and you must nevar take your eyes off her all night.' 
No more I didn't, ma'am ; and next day" — 
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It is impossiUe to say how long she might have talked 
in this manner, for when once her tongue was loosed npon 
this fitvonrite theme, it was like a ninawaj engine that wiD 
rash onwards, without a moment's pause, until the steam is 
out ; hut it seemed that a part of her story had heen heard 
hy the poor sufferer, for she raised her head again, and said, 
'^ Mad — do you think I am mad? No, no ! I wish I were, 
for then I might he happy again, perhaps, and &ncy that he 
was with me as he used to be — and^innocent ! Oh ! why did 
I let him go that night? I thought there was something 
wrong, for I never saw him look so fierce, or heard him 
speak so wild. Why did I let him go V 

" Did you know what his intention was, May f 

'^ No, Miss, no more than the new-bom baba He told 
me he had got some work, and I beUeved him at first ; but 
then he began to talk so bitterly, and vow such vengeance 
against the rich, that I began to get afraid. It must ha^e 
been the want that turned his brain, for he never thought 
such things before. Oh! Miss, if you had only known 
him — BO kind — so patient — so g^itle, he never gave me » 
cross word, and many, many times he made me think that 
he had had some food, that I might eat the more. I found 
it out afterwards that he had never tasted bit or sup, and 
yet he would go toiling on all day without one muimur ! 
And now to think that he is lost — shut up in that cold 
prison, with no May to speak a word of comfort He will 
die, I know he will, and I shall never see him again f 

*^ Nay, nay, you must not think that. Tou are both 
young ; the time of his confinement will not probably be 
long, and then you will meet once more, I hope, in happier 
days. And, perhaps, you may look back upon this trial, 
and feel that it has been sent in mercy."' 
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" In mercy, Miss f How is it ttiercy to break down all 
hope, to choke the very springs of life and gladness — 
to put out that glimmering light that made the darkness 
bearable — ^to take away that only comfort of a poor man's 
home, and make him feel that he is worse than poor — oh ! 
ia this mercy ? Or do you think that we, because we do not 
dress so fine, or live so well as you, have got no feeling ? — 
that we cannot have a heartfelt pride in being innocent ? 
You know us little if you think so. Miss/' 

" Indeed, May, I do not think anything of the kind. If 
I had ever been so wicked as to imagine this, your conduct 
would have taught me better. But you have quite misun- 
derstood my meaning. I never intended to say that the 
troubles from which you suffer were in themselves good, still 
less that the cause of them was right. It was a sinful act 
in your husband to engage in a robbery, and he is now 
imdergoing the penalty of that sin ; and you, though not 
yourself guilty, are involved in the punishment It is 
hard, indeed, to die of starvation, but even that would have 
been better than what you are now undergoing — ^would 
it not?" 

" Oh yes, it would! — it would! I would have died a 
thousand deaths rather than this I" 

" I beUeve you. May, and am glad to be able to do so. 
But still I speak the simple truth, when I say that I hope 
in after years you may look back upon this time of sorrow, 
and feel that it has been a source of real blessing. It will 
be so, if your grief lead you to a more entire and closer re- 
liance on your God ; if it bring you to deeper repentance and 
a greater sense of your need of a Saviour. »Have you ever 
thought of this?*' 
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*^ I do not know that I have much, Misa We always 
went to church so long as we had decent clothes to appear 
in, and we never did anybody any hann, and so I thought 
that all was right/' 

" But have you loved God with all your heart, and all 
your soul, and all your strength, as the Bible says you 
ought?'' 

'' I am afraid not. I was thankftd for what we had, 
but I never thought much about God. And when we could 
get no work, and we began to starve, I sometimes felt that 
He was dealing hardly by us. No, no, I did not love Him ; 
at least not as I loved my George. Is this why we are now 
so wretched?" 

" I cannot answer that question. May ; for His purposes 
are too deep for mortal eye to scan. But I am sure that if 
you had loved God more, and served Him better, your hus- 
band would not have fallen into that sin." 

" What can I do, Miss ? How can I leam to love Him? 
Will you teach me V 

" I cannot, of myself It is only the Holy Spirit that 
can do this worL You must ask God to give you the 
Spirit." 

" But will he hear me, Miss ? If what you say is true, 
and I have been so long offending against Him, how can I 
expect that He will listen when I pray ? Oh ! He will turn 
away and leave me to my misery !" 

" No, May, He will not ; we have His own word for that — 
' Him that cometh unto me, I will in nowise cast out.' 
Think of that — in novme. It is impossible to speak more 
strongly. And then, again, ' Come unto me aU ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' You are 
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weary, you are heavy laden— only try the remedy, only come 
to Jesus, and you will not be disappointed.'" 

** Ah, if I could think so ! If I could feel that He would 
attend to such a wretched outcast as I am ! I asked mercy 
yesterday from a man, and he would not grant* it — ^how can 
I think that the Holy Gtod will listen when the ears of a 
fellow-creature were deaf to my request ? No, no ; I must 
bear the weight alone I'' 

'' Indeed you need not. Your supplication to the magis- 
tfate was not complied with because he had no power to do 
what you asked ; and I do not wish you to pray that your 
husband may be relieved from prison, but I want you to 
seek for him and for yourself deliverance from the worse — 
the deadly bondage of sin ; and I can confidently assiure you 
that Grod is able and willing to grant that petition when 
made with earnestness, and sincere desire, through Jesus 
Christ Will you not try to do this V 

" I will, Miss. But I scarcely know how to pray, my 
mind is so confused ; and I have no book. We parted with 
all we had to buy a little bread.'' 

" A book is not necessary. May. It is the wish of the 
heart — ^not the word of the mouth, that finds entrance into 
the ears of our heavenly Father." 

" Would you pray with me. Miss, if it is not too great a 
liberty to ask it?" 

" Most certainly I will" 

She did pray. And from that lowly hovel there arose a 
pleading voice to the high Mercy-seat ; and it found audience 
there, while the sonorous strains of chanted supplication 
from many a gorgeous temple died half-way, because they 
had no wings of faith to waft them higher. 
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Was ever prayer thus made unanswered ? Surdy no. We 
do not say that peace returned at once ; that poor May's 
chilly gloom was warmed away, like summer mists before 
the rising sun ; — such things have been, but they are rare 
and strange ; we see them now and then, and marvel at the 
wonders of His grace, but the change most common is of 
slower growth. The seed needs time and moisture, ere it 
puts forth the little blade, and strikes the downward root ; 
it needs more time and culture stQl, ere this &ail thing can 
be a perfect plant And as in Nature's garden, so is it in the 
spiritual field. 

May Robinson did not rise from her knees a Christian ! 
she had not yet reached that place where the Pilgrim's bur* 
den fell from his shoulder ; she had scarcely even passed the 
wicket-gate ; — still she had moved forward ; the feet of her 
soul were not standing now where they had been at the 
commencement of this interview ; she was on the way-^the 
new way, to which till now she had been an utter stranger. 
And therefore she was more happy ; her causes of sorrow 
remained the same, but the blessed element of hope had 
been infused, and their bitterness was already mitigated. 
She felt more deeply than ever what constituted the worst 
part of their position, but she had caught glimpses of the 
opening of escape from this. She was more pained even 
than before by the recollection of her husband's faJl, but 
the pain was softened by the new-found thought, that he 
might be raised again. And so she listened, patiently and 
attentively, to the instructions which Miss Grey gave her, 
and received with willingness the offers of assistance which, 
probably, some little time ago she would have rejected. 

It was arranged by her kind visitor, that aha should ro- 
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main for a few dajB wliere adie whb, under the esre and 

tending of the worthy, though somewhat over-talkative 
nurse; and should then be removed to a more suitable 
abode, and endeavour to gain an honest livelihood by work- 
ing at her needle. And having thus put matters on a more 
satisfactory footing, and directed that what was necessary 
for her present comfort should be immediately procured. 
Miss Grey took her leave, followed to the door by tearftd 
eyes, and a tongue that stammered forth the blessings of a 
grateful heart. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Haeey Sbymoub's recovery was more rapid than his friends 
had almost dared to hope : the wound soon began to heal, 
and his constitution did not appear to have suffered in any 
way. The tender care of the kind friends around him, and, 
above all, the sweet endearment of her presence, whom he 
loved so well, and who was destined to be soon his bride, 
contributed not a little to this happy result. The pain he 
felt was well purchased, in his opinion, by the circumstances 
which it brought in its train ; and many a time was he led to 
affirm that this period was indeed the most blissM he had 
ever known, nor was it without good reason, that he said he 
had learned in those few days what months before had 
never taught so well. He had seen the supporting power 
of religion in the conduct of others ; he had felt in his 
own experience the comfort of a well-grounded hope for 
eternity. 

After the sixth day he was allowed to sit up, and before 
a fortnight was passed he joined the family circle in the 
drawing-room. A happy, cheerful party they were, and 
many a pleasant thought found words that lent it wings, as 
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they gathered round the blazing hearth, and in the charm* 
ing freedom of unshackled confidence, let feeling have full 
play. 

We enjoy life when we can thus unbar the gates of mind,, 
and let our meditations rove at will, in expressions suited to 
their nature ; when we can lay aside the mask that must be 
worn in crowds, and open the windows of our heart, unde- 
terred by the fear of envy-distorting eyes. This is the very 
essence of true sociality. It is this which forms the pearl of 
friendly intercourse, the talisman that can evoke the powers 
of brotherhood. Society, as usually constituted, is but a 
name for a congeries of individuals — ^an assembly of units, 
that meet and part, and play a thousand fantastic tricks, 
and then fly off, each to its own small sphere, uninfluenced 
by the others. 

The pleasant day was drawing to a close, and the invalid 
was meditating a departure to his chamber, when they heard 
a carriage drive up to the door, and in a few minutes a 
servant announced Lord Vincent. He was welcomed with 
the utmost cordiality, for he was known and loved by all, 
and his presence only served to add another ingredient to 
their cup of pleasura The cause of his arrival was quickly 
explained : he had seen in the papers the account of the 
robbery, and the accident which had befallen Seymour, and 
had at once set out to make inquiries in person for his 
young friend. Affection, perhaps, was not the only motive 
of this act, though assuredly it was the chief; but, if the 
truth must be told, he was beginning to grow excessively 
tired of his monotonous life at Walport, made still more 
dreary by the absence of Mervin, and was heartily glad of 
any excuse for a change of scena And this he candidly 
confessed — ^for he was one of those who i^pecially dislike. 
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taking credit for more disinterestedness than they feel that 
they deserva 

Seymour had much that he wished to say to his friend, 
and would willfiigly have prolonged the interview, but his 
kind nurses were imperative, and he retired early, under 
promise of a long and quiet chat next day. 

The conversation, after he left the room, turned natu- 
rally upon the events of the last few days, and Sir Henry 
gave his visitor a more minute and accurate account of 
the outrage than he had been able to glean from the 
public prints. 

, " The plot," he said, " had been evidently well laid, and 
would in all probability have succeeded to the ftdlest ex- 
tent, but for the occurrence of one of those circiunstances, 
which we in our blindness are accustomed to call accidental, 
but which do really show, in a most remarkable manner, the 
workings of an overruling Providence. My head-keeper was 
going his usual rounds through the plantations, about early 
dawn, when he observed the figures of two men, lurking in 
the coppice by the lake, and thinking they were poachers, 
he cautiously drew near with the intention of securing them. 
As he approached unseen, he noticed that they only carried 
sticks, and one pointed frequently in the direction of the 
house, every now and then marking figures on the grass, 
which the other, who appeared to be the better dressed of 
the two, attentively regarded. This roused his suspicion; 
and with all the care of an expert sportsman, he moved 
noiselessly forward, under cover of the brushwood, until he 
had gained a position in which he could overhear part of 
their conversation. They were speaking in French ; but old 
John, who had served for many years in the Peninsula, 
imder Moore and Wellington, knew enough of the language 
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to make out that an attack was meditated on the house,^ 
and that it would take place at night. Sorely tempted, as 
he told me, to give the scoundrels the contents of his bar- 
rels, he judged it still most prudent to keep his ambush, 
and gather all the information he could ; but their consul- 
tation soon ended, and they moved stealthily away. John 
dodged them among the trees, till he saw them leap the 
wall, and strike across the fields in the direction of Canter- 
bury. He then came at once to the house and spoke to me. 
Like a true soldier, he had told none of the servants, and I 
counselled him still to maintain strict silence. Of course, I 
mentioned what had occurred to my family, and Seymour, 
who was staying with us, immediately proposed to bring up 
a party of dragoons. This offer I accepted, but advised that 
they should not come till it was dark, lest their presence 
here being known, the attempt might be postponed, and we 
be taken unprepared at some fixture period. You are already 
acquainted with the rest." 

" It is a most singular affair," Lord Vincent replied. 
" In times of disturbance, such things are not uncommon, 
but as matters stand now, they are excessively rare. Have 
you any idea of the real object of the outrage, for what you 
mentioned regarding the prisoner's deposition, seems to 
show that plunder was not the main object ?" 

" I quite agree with you. It is plain to me that those 
deeds, relating to Cartel Court, were the desired spoiL But 
I confess myself sadly puzzled as to the motives which 
prompted the act, and shall be most thankfiil for your 
opinion." 

" You do not suppose that your opponent had any hand 
in the matter?" 

*- Most certainly not Mr. Carlton's claim is an unjust 
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one, but he does not think it so, or it would never liave 
been preferred From what I have seen of him, I take him 
to be a weak-minded person, who oonld be led any way a 
strong-headed man pleased ; but he is thoroughly upright 
and honourable, and has throughout conducted himself in 
the most gentlemanly manner possible; I am confident he 
is quite incapable of even entertaining the idea of such a 
proceeding/' 

'^ Then I am quite at a loss ; for he would have been the 
only gainer, had the papers been abstracted'' 

^' So it should seem, and here is the great difficulty. A 
thought, I own, has crossed my mind, which, if correct, 
would afford a clue, but it is not easy to get at the proof 
— and I dare say you would think it very ridiculous aflber 
alL" 

" I could never suppose that Sir Henry Grey would talk 
nonsense on such a subject as this. Do let me hear your 
theory." 

" Well I you shall have it — ^for the idea has been getting 
a fast hold upon me ; — I am very much inclined to believe 
we may thank those villains the Jesuits for this precious 
business." 

'' The Jesuits 1 Sir Henry ? what a most singular notion I 
What possible ground have you for such an imagination ?" 

" I knew you would laugh at me — ^but I may be right for 
all thai You shall hear my reasons. Carlton is one of 
those silly people who have gone wild upon tradition, cere? 
monies, .altars, et hoc genus omne" — (here Lord Vincent 
began to look grave,) — " and if he is not already at Rome, 
he has at least reached Appii forum. He is vei^ intimate 
with the Popish priest, and is always surrounded with per- 
sons who are as far gone, or farther, thaii himself in this 
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pestilential heresy. But, my dear fiiend, you look very pale 
and sad — is.anything the matter?'' 

'^ Nothing*— H>nly a passing ^pasm, to which I am subject. 
Are not those rather strong terms which you have been 
using?'' 

" If they are strong, my Lord, they are just ! Would you 
have me call a viper by a softer name ?" 

" And yet there are many eminently learned and pious 
men who hold those views which you so fiercely stigmatize." 

^' I stigmatize them, because they are opposed to the 
word of God, and utterly subversive of the principles of the 
glorious Reformation. You will agree with me in this ?" 

^' Perhaps not altogether. But do not let us get into the 
mazes of polemic& How have Mr. Carlton's views anything 
to do with your robbery ?" 

" Nothing directly — ^but it may be much indirectly. You 
know my feelings well — I am a Protestant to the back-bone. 
I have, and, by the blessing of Heaven, I will, so long as 
life lasts, oppose to the death that accursed, time-serving 
policy which would throw down all the barriers the wisdom 
of our forefEtthers raised, and leave our constitution and our 
oountry open to the attacks of our worst and most bitter 
enemies. This is no secret in the country. By the right- 
hearted among us, I am looked to as their standard-bearer ; 
by all the spawn of Rome, I am hated with intensest hatred. 
If I gain Cartel Court my influence will be increased ten- 
fold, and they are well aware how it will be used. Is not 
this good reason why they should wish my failure ?" 

'' Certainly. But to wish a thing, and to compass it by 
iniquity, are two very different matters. I might join in the 
ono-*would you therefore think me capable of the other?" 

" You must be strangely altered, if either part of your 
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propomtion could be realized in' jon, mjLoid. Bat iheseare 
men of a very different stamp— ihere is no villany too 
gigantic for their grasp— no meanness too low for their 
adoption I" 

" You surprise me greatly. Sir Henry. I had imagined 
these oft-refuted calumnies were too palpable absurdities to 
be maintained in the nineteenth century/' 

" OJi^efiited calumnies, my Lord ! When were they re- 
futed, and by whom ? Are not the &cts as plain as the 
day-light ? Do not the doctrines live in the pages of the 
Jesuit fathers— of Escobar and Bauny and Molina? Have 
not Reginald and Lessius decreed in favour of the lawfulness 
of private revenge — etiam cum gladio t Does not Sanchez 
defend assassination ? and Lessius maintain the propriety of 
theft ? Does not '' 

*' I cry you mercy, good Sir Heniy, you seem to have the 
whole college of the Jesuits in your single brain ! But really 
this is not to the purpose. I do not deny that such things 
have been written, and even practised ; but that was in the 
dark ages, in the corrupt and degenerate times of the Church, 
when error stalked abroad, naked and unrebuked. Her con- 
dition is altered now, and though not quite pure even now, 
assuredly she is greatly improved," 

" My dear Lord Vincent, I cannot describe to you the 
pain which these observations cause me. Is it ? — can it be 
true that the subtle poison has been working in your noble 
heart, and obscuring the clearness of your fine intellect ? Oh ! 
believe me — believe an old man, who is tottering on the 
verge of eternity, and has learned to look upon these mat- 
ters in the reflected light of that world where error cannot 
dwell — ^believe me, when I say, that in tampering thus with 
the ' mother of abominations' you are perilling your own 
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soul, laying a suicidal hand on your present peace, and 
heaping up a load of intolerable remorse! No, no, my 
Lord, Rome is not changed ! So long as she holds by her 
fundamental principles she ccmnot change — infallibility is 
stamped upon her brow by her own act, but it is an infalli- 
bility which keeps her only safe from the chance of some- 
times adopting what is right instead of what is wrong/' 

" I really think, Sir Henry, that you are too severe — ^that 
you are judging hastily of that Cliurch from which we have 
derived what few privileges we possess, and which is still 
our elder sister, though it may be, on some points, an erring 
one." 

" My Lord ! my Lord ! I have grown grey in this contro- 
versy ; I have watched that subtle harlot in all her varied 
doubling turns and crafty shifts ; I have heard her speaking 
with the voice of a lamb, when compelled to ape humility ; 
I have caught the lion s roar, when it was safe to utter such 
a sound ; I have seen her in rags, when poverty was most 
attractive ; I have viewed her clothed in purple and fine 
linen, when the pomps of outward show would suit her pur- 
pose ; but she was still the same — the same relentless mur- 
derer of souls — the same high-handed enemy of Gospel 
truth ! I do not speak hastily. I do not judge from in- 
sufficient data ; it is because I know her heart so well that 
I hold her in such utter loathing.'" 

" Well, be it so, my friend. We caainot think alike at 
present ; but I know and honour your sincerity. If I could 
see as you do I should feel the same. If I could believe 
that ^uch principles as you speak of are held and sanctioned 
now, I should view the matter in a very diflFerent light — 
for the tree is known by its fruits. Individuals, in any 
community, may commit the most guilty acts, for which the 
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bodj at Urge are altogether faresponsible Aets done by 
authoritjy and in accordance with recognised rules, have 
another aspect, and point to some radical defect 

^'Bay you so, my Lord? Then have I an additional 
motive for prosecuting my researches with vigour, and thai 
shall be applied And if I should prove that this assault 
has been contrived for the ends which I suspect, you would 
then feel called upon to examine the subject more impar- 
tially?" 

" Certainly, I would But if my conversion to your 
opinions is to depend on this, I guess, as brother Jona- 
than would say, I am pretty considerably sure of keeping 
my own mind"' 

" We shall see — we shall see !" replied Sir Henry, in a 
cheerful tone. And the subject being now changed, they 
talked of other matters, on which it were needless to delay 
our readers. 

Lord Vincent's feelings when once more alone that night, 
were of a mixed nature. Pleasure at the kindly reception 
ho had met with, and gratification at the improved state of 
his friend's health, were blended with a species of half- 
annoyance at the turn the conversation had taken with his 
host. " What a singular old man Sir Henry is" — ^thus ran 
his thoughts — " and how fearfully under the influence of 
prejudice ! How thankful should I be that my eyes have 
been opened at last, and that I can see things clearly ! And 
yet it was no easy matter to answer him ; and if the truth 
must bo told, I feel very much as if I had come off second 
best. He has studied the subject to some purpose, and 
knows all those horrid stories of corruptions as well as his 
alphabet. I wish I had looked a little more into it, and 
boon better prepared with arguments. Mervin, now, would 
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have done it at onee— would he were here ! Thai infalli- 
bility, it is a terrible stumbling-block; and I could say 
nothing. I must take a note of it, and find out the expla- 
nation—for of course there is one. If he should be correct — 
but no, that cannot, must not be, or I am lost ! My last 
anchor parted, my last hope gone, where, oh ! where would 
there be one so wretched as I ! I will not think of it. Why 
did I come here to have these doubts inspired into my 
mind? Til cast them out! It^s only because I am so 
young in inquirer— 111 study more hard — ^fast — ^pray, any- 
thing to get peace ! Me miservm I It seems as if the very 
shadow of peace flees from me ! I have murdered peace ! 
My own hand has done it ; and I am terrified by the ghost 
of former joys ! Oh ! Catharine, Catharine, wert thou living 
still, I almost feel as if I could forgive and take thee back 
again ! But the cold grave is about thee — that warm, but 
erring heart, is still for ever, and I live on alone ! How 
fearfully alone. Thou only knowest who hast made me \" 

Tlie two friends met next 4lay, and had a long, and in 
many respects a painful interview ; for their speech was of 
the past, and Vincent, for the first time, drew folly back the 
curtain which concealed his heart, and laid its innermost 
recesses bare before his sympathizing companion. Seymour 
was indeed deeply grieved with the narrative he heard, and 
felt that it was almost mockery to speak of comfort. In 
fact, how could he, when the deed was done, and past re- 
pair? His innate dislike of Mervin was no way diminished 
by the account of the part he had played ; and had not 
Lady Vincent's supposed death been received by him as 
truth, he would have been tempted to give utterance to cer- 
tain doubts which dwelt in his own mind. But he felt that 
this would be only adding to the wretchedness of one already 
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SO abundantly miserable, and he therefore refrained, though' 
with considerable difficulty, and listened to the; tragic tale 
in silence. When it was concluded, however, he could not 
resist asking one question — " Tell me, Vincent," he said, 
" did you ever observe anything in her conduct that was 
calculated to raise suspicion before your acquaintance with 
Mr.Mervin?" 

'' I did, but only once, and that was at Borne. I had left 
her for a few minutes alone in the CoUseum, and as I re- 
turned I observed the figure of a man, gliding round the 
ruins near her, as if desiring to escape observation. I found 
her looking very agitated, and when I asked the reason, she 
replied in such a strange bewildered manner that I could 
not make out what she really meant ; and so long as we 
remained at Rome she was restless and ill, and altogether 
unlike herself Of course I had no suspicion of the terrible 
truth ; but I have learned since then that the unhappy 
wretch Ulric was there at the time, and doubtless it was 
him I saw when I came up H her.'" 

" How did you ascertain that fact ?" inquired Seymour. 

" I heard it from Mervin, who met him about the same 
time.'' 

" Did you know Mr. Mervin then ?" 

" I did not. We became acquainted afterwards in Lon- 
don.'' 

" It is very strange that so old a friend of the family did 
not visit Lady Vincent, if he knew she was in Roma" 

'^ So it is, now I think of it, and he certainly was aware of 
our being there. I suppose he was too busy to call, for he 
told me he was engaged in some very complicated and diffi- 
cult transactions. I'll ask him when we meet again." 

" Yes, yes, I dare say. And what is his employment ?" 
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" Positively, I don't know exactly. He never spoke much 
of his own affisiirs, and I did not feel it my business to pry 
into them. I believe he is a lawyer, from some things he 
has said occasionally ; and certainly he has a most exten- 
sive correspondence Why do you ask V* 

" Only that I always like to have some idea of the occu- 
pations of my friends. You, on the other hand, seem to be 
marvellously devoid of curiosity.'^ 

" I am not so sure of that* But, when we first met, I had 
so many affairs of my own to arrange, that my time was 
thoroughly filled up ; and afterwards, the awful disclosures 
which were brought before me, drove all other thoughts out 
of my head." 

" That was most natural, my dear fnend," replied Sey- 
mour. " But why did you not, immediately on seeing 
Ulric's note, seek an explanation with Lady Vincent ? A 
relative might have written such a letter, without any evil 
references or designs." 

" Assuredly he might. But Ulric was no relative. Mer- 
vin had known the family for years; he was acquainted 
with every branch of it, and besides, was perfectly conver- 
sant with the history of that man. No ! he was not a rela- 
tive — how glad, how infinitely, how inconceivably glad should 
I have been to have had that gleam of hope to cheer me ! 
But it was dark — ^all dark ! Black as that loathsome pit 
from which sin first came forth to curse us ! " 

" But even granting this, would it not have been more 
satisfactory to have heard her version, and have judged how 
far your suspicions rested on a sure foundation ?" 

" So it would have seemed, and my first impulse was to 
fly to her and tell her all ; to show the fatal paper, and hear 
if she could in any way escape from the sad conclusion I had 
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^drawn. But Mervin overruled my purposa He represented 
to me that as yet there was no proof of anything positively 
criminal ; that for all that we knew the attachment might 
have been an innocent one, formed before our acquaintance ; 
and that by watchftil care I might prevent their meeting 
again, till time and my tender affection should have oblite- 
rated all trace of such feelings. And then he urged that if I 
spoke now, I should in all probability hurry on the catas- 
trophe I most wished to avoid, by the deadly wound her 
naturally proud heart would receive. These arguments 
appeared to me convincing, and I determined to adopt the 
line of conduct he advised. But, alas ! alas ! my miserable 
temper failed in this sore trial, and I acted with a wayward- 
ness that repelled, instead of drawing her to my longing, 
aching heart i Each day, each hour, I could see the breach 
grow wider, till the thunderbolt fell at last, and crushed me 
to the earth with sudden ruin ! Would I had never risen 
from that bed of sickness ! " 

" You refer, of course, to the finding the transcript of her 
reply ; how was it discovered ?" 

" In a most strange way. . Mervin had been walking in 
the grounds, immersed in deep thought, and altogether un- 
conscious of what was passing roimd him, when a deep sigh, 
at the other side of the hedge by which he was strolling, 
suddenly arrested his attention. He paused for a moment, 
and then heard a voice, .which he recognised at once as that 
of Lady Vincent, saying, in a low and almost despairing 
tone — ' Will he never come ? — ^never come to rid me of this 
intolerable bondage ?' — And then he heard her start up and 
hurry away, apparently from having caught a sight of me, for 
I rode across the park a moment or two afterwards. He re- 
turned home by the walk where she had been, and below 
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the bench which she had just qtutted, he found a crumpled 
paper, which proved to be a portion of her answer to my 
destroyer/' 

'' It was not the whole, then V 

"No, only a part!" 

"Written in English?" 

" No, in German, as Ulric's letter had been.'' 

" And the words were quite conclusive i" 

"Could they be otherwise when such as these f Oh! 
that I could blot them from my brain, into which they have 
been burned with fire as from hell ! — ' Come to me then, 
Ulric ! come to me ! and soon, or the honors of my present 
life will leave you nothing but a wasted skeleton. Oh, that 
we had never parted ! that ambition had not linked me to 
one whom I abhor — ^from whom I can now be severed by sin 
alone ! — ^yet, be it so— I cannot, will not stay !' Oh, Sey* 
mour, Seymour ! can you wonder that these words are pre- 
sent with me always, that they glare before my eyes all day, 
and haunt me every night? I have never tasted one 
moment of true rest since the barbed arrow first struck me ; 
alas ! I fear I never shall again !" 

" Nay, my dear friend, you must not speak so despond- 
ingly. Earthly happiness, of the kind you have lost, you 
may not find again ; but peace to the troubled soul is offered 
to all, and they who seek will find." 

" I have sought it, Seymour ; but the more I seek the 
more it flies frrom ma The more I strive to banish thought, 
the more intolerable is the agony of its close cleaving ! I 
have wept, and prayed, and hsted ; but it does not come. 
I have changed my local position, but I cannot change my- 
self Remorse is here, Seymour, and do what I will I can- 
not drive it out. But why should I weaiy you with these 

N 
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laments ? Why cloud your happiness by the shadow of your 
friend's misfortune ? Let us talk of other subjects. When 
are you to be married V 

" As soon as our affairs can be arranged, and this wound 
of mine is quite healed. But, Vincent, you do me injustice, 
if you think I can grow tired of hearing your sad tale ; you 
know little of my heart, if you suppose my own overflowing 
happiness would cause me to shrink from participating in 
the sorrows of those I love. Speak fully, speak plainly to 
me — the more full your confidence, the better shall I be 
pleased. Do you believe this V 

" I do, Seymour," replied the other, grasping him warmly 
by the hand. " I do believe it ; and from the bottom of my 
soul I thank you. But I will not longer dwell upon the wretch- 
ed theme. I feel it would do no good to either of us, Indeed, 
I cannot speak more, and retain the little remnant of com- 
posure I have left. Farewell, my friend, I'll take a gallop 
across the country, and come back to dinner, I hope, with a 
calmer and more cheerful spirit.^' 

The Northwood party was again increased that evening 
by the addition of another member, in the person of Mr. 
Holdfast, the legal adviser of Sir Henry Grey. He had 
ridden over to report progress in the robbery case ; and as 
some of the information he gave is necessaiy to be known, 
we shall record a portion of the conversation. 

After describing the preliminary steps he had taken in 
the prosecution of his inquiries, Mr. Holdfast proceeded as 
follows : — " In the afternoon I went to the prison, and ob- 
tained an order for seeing George Robinson. When I gave 
it to the turnkey he looked hard at me for a moment, and 
then muttered to himself, ^ Mischief take these interesting 
thieves ! A man might have nothing else to do than show 
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people in and out their cells — ^first the wife, with her pale 
face and crying eyes, then the chaplain, then somebody that 
nobody knows, and now another comes before he's gone. I 
wonder how many more we shall have?' 

" * What's the matter, my good friend ?' I said, not ap- 
pearing to have heard his grumbling. 

" ' Oh ! nothing, sir,' he replied, * only this man here seems 
to have a great many friends, if we may judge from his 
visitors. It's rather hard, sir, that a poor fellow like me 
can't get his bit of dinner in peace, without trotting about 
to wait upon a chap like thai' 

" ' Well, well, my friend,' I said, slipping a small piece 
of money into his hand, * there's something to make up for 
extra work.' 

" * You're a gentleman, sir,' was his reply, * and may come 
and go as often as you like for me. I wish they was all of 
your mind. He that's in the cell now gave me nothing but 
proud looks and sharp words ; but I'll be even with him yet, 
or my name's not Dick I' 

" * And pray, who is this person that has offended you so 
much?' I asked. 

*' * Why, sir, that's more than I can tell. I never see'd 
him before. But he's staid beyond his time, and shall 
budge now, that's all.' 

" By this time we had reached the door of the cell ; the 
turnkey threw it open, and I entered. The prisoner was 
seated on the edge of his truckle bed, and on a bench 
beside him was a tall gentleman. They both looked up as 
the door opened, and I observed a flush of surprise and annoy- 
ance pass across the visitor's face. But I had little time to 
notiee anything ; for the turnkey, in a gruff rude voice, im- 
mediately bade him leave the cell, for he had already been 
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there too long. He rose at once, saying to the prisoner—' I 
shall see you again,^ and bowing politely to me, went out. 

^' The first glance I had of this gentleman impressed me 
with the idea that I had seen him before, though I could 
not at the moment remember where. The sound of his- 
voice, and a second more deliberate look, confirmed me in 
this, and I recognised him as a person whom I had met two 
or three times in your society, my lord, and whose name,' I 
think, is Mervin." 

" Mervin, Mr. Holdfest !" exclaimed Lord Vincent, in ex* 
treme surprise, " impossible ! You must be mistaken.*' 

" Indeed, my lord, I feel confident that I am not. I 
never foi^get a face that I have once carefully observed, and 
Mr. Mervin's, you will allow, is one of a peculiarly striking 
character. I would consent to give up the best cause I ever 
had if I am wrong here." 

" This is most extraordinary ; and really, in spite of your 
penetration and known accuracy, Mr. Holdfast, I cannot but 
think you have been deceived. What possible reason could 
Mervin have for being there V 

" Is he in the legal profession, my lord?" 

" I rather think he is ; but I cannot speak with any de- 
gree of certainty." 

" If he be, he may be engaged for the defence, and that 
would confirm our opinion, Sir Henry, that the burglary was 
plotted by those who had other motives than mere robbery." 

" It would, indeed," replied Sir Henry ; " and allow me 
to ask you one question, Vincent— Is yoiu: friend a Protes- 
tant?" 

" If I were answering anybody else I should say — ^yes ; 
but I scarcely think you would call him one ; he is rather 
what you would denominate an Anglo-Catholia" 
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'' I see, I see," said the old man, " one of those wolves 
in* sheep^s clothing that are gnawing at the vitals of our 
beloved CEhurch. But we will not get upon that subject now. 
Did you elicit any further information from the prisoner, 
Mr. Holdfast?" 

" Very little, Sir Henry. He gave me precisely the same 
account that he had given to you and the magistrate ; and 
though I plied him pretty sharply with questions, he did not 
vary on a single point ; and I feel confident that he has been 
speaking the truth throughout, and that we shall get nothing 
more from him. I tried hard to induce him to give up the 
others, but he was firm as a rock. I could not make the 
least impression on him. All, therefore, that we have left 
for us, is to offer such a reward as may induce some of the 
others concerned to come forward and give evidence ; and 
this, if you approve, I shall do at onca" 

** By all means," Sir Henry answered ; " let it be effected 
immediately. If it be in the power of man to achieve, this 
mystery shall be cleared up, for I am more and more con- 
vinced, that what you all thought at first was the mere 
raving of a heated imagination, was simple, sober-minded 
truth. Offer a reward, and a large one. I would spend my 
last shilling to unmask these hypocrites, so fair in their 
professions — so iniquitous in their practice. Have you any 
other suggestions to make, Mr. Holdfast ?" 

** There is one other point on which I desire your opinion. 
Are you quite sure that you have no traitors at home ? 
The perfect knowledge of the premises which was displayed 
by the burglars could scarcely have been acquired out of 
doors." 

'' I have thought of this myself, and it is a circumstance 
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which has given me more pain than any other, for I am 
quite unable to fix upon any single individual, and to sus- 
pect all is very painfiiL You examined them yourself, did 
you not?" 

" I did, but could discover nothing. Keep a close watch 
upon them, Sir Henry ; and if you detect any suspicious 
symptoms let me know, and I shall be down upon the delin- 
quent immediately/' 

" I believe you, Holdfast ; * sharp and bright' are your 
watchwords. Well, if you can unravel me this knot Til 
own that you stand on the topmost pinnacle of a lawyer's 
fame!" 

" Thank you. Sir Henry. It shall not be a lazy foot that 
keeps me from that giddy height. And this, in truth, is 
about as pretty a little business as a man could wish to have 
to spur on his ingenuity. Great things to be found — ^and 
even the way into the labyrinth not known, much less the 
clue to its secret windings. Well, well, ' faint heart never 
won fair lady' — ' slow hound never caught hara' I'm an 
unhappy example of the first in my own unfortunate bachelor 
person. It shall go hard with me before I illustrate the 
second. Good night. Sir Henry. Good night, my lord." 
And the active little man was bustling away, when Vincent, 
who had been absorbed in a deep reverie during the greater 
part of the preceding conversation, started up, and arresting 
him as he passed, asked — " Had the gentleman whom you 
saw to-day any peculiar mark by which he might be dis- 
tinguished from other men, Mr. Holdfast ?" 

" Why, my lord, I had a very short time to make any ob- 
servations. But I noticed, as he put on his glove, that there 
was no little finger on his left hand." 
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'' It must be Mervin, then ! He lost that finger in a 
duel, when he was quite a joung man. I will be off to town 
to-morrow, and find out why he was there/^ 

" Let me beg of you, my lord," said Mr. Holdfast, in an 
earnest tone, " not to do this ; it will be a most injurious 
proceeding." 

" And why so, sir ? Why should I allow myself to remain 
in doubt as to the proceedings of a friend, when a few words 
with him would clear up the matter at once?" 

" Consider, my lord, for a moment, that there is no im- 
putation whatever against your friend. No one can imagine 
that he had anything in the world to do with this nefarious 
transaction. Our only idea is, that he, as a member of the 
legal profession, has been retained by some parties for the 
defence. He might undertake this with a perfectly un- 
sullied reputation. But you will do serious mischief to the 
cause of Sir Henry, and, I will add, to the cause of truth 
and justice also, if you take this step, which, by reveal- 
ing the direction of our suspicions, will put the opposite 
party on their guard, and perhaps enable them to baffle all 
our efforts. I pray you, my lord, to be advised in this 
matter." 

'* And I, too, Vincent," said his host, " would request 
you, as an act of personal affection, to depart from your 
purpose." 

" Do not go, my dear friend," chimed in young Seymour ; 
'' I feel that it is better you should not move in the matter. 
Let things take their own course, and the right will be evi- 
dent at last." 

** Well, well, I cannot stand against you alL I will not 
go, nor will I write. But I still think it would be the 
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kindest and most satisfactoiy way of acting. However, my 
judgment shall be ruled by yours.'' 

But the sensation of discomfort excited by this unex- 
pected discovery did not soon leave Vincent. The little 
circumstance to which Seymour had directed his attention 
in the morning had not been forgotten. His mind had con- 
stantly recurred to it during his solitary ride, and he had 
determined to seek an explanation on the first favourable 
opportunity. And now, this other inexplicable occurrence 
added its weight to the previous impression, and, in spite of 
himself, aroused an indefinite feeling of suspicion. 

The result was precisely that which always follows the 
entran<}e of that peace-killing principle — dissatisfaction with 
himself for not having been more careful and inquiring— 
dissatisfaction with his friend for the too palpable want of 
candour. The position of the two who had so long walked 
together was beginning to alter. The stream of their senti- 
ments, which had hitherto flowed along the same channel, 
was just touching the borders of the shelving rock which at 
length would sever them for ever. 

For Vincent it was a night of sleepless anxiety. Memory 
was busy with the past, casting objects, which had hitherto 
stood prominently forward, into dim retiring shade, and 
brightening up, with most unwonted light, slight things 
which had remained till now unnoticed. It was clear that 
Mervin was more than he appeared. — What was that addi- 
tional something ? He turned it over in his mind a thou- 
sand times, but could find no satisfactory answer ; and quite 
exhausted with hard thinking, as the first rays of the morning 
Sim stole through the folds of his curtained window, he fell 
into a troubled sleep. 
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I He dreamed that be was again at Bema He sat on the 

banks of the rapid Aar, and gazed upon its flashing, foam* 
ing waters. And ^ was at his side, in all the loveliness 
and innocence of their first days ; her bright eyes glancing 
up into his face, with that angelic look of tenderest affection 
which they always wore ; her glossy hair streaming over his 
ann ; and her sweet low voice murmuring soft words of leva 
And then she turned, to pluck some of the fragrant flowers 
that blossomed near, to weave a chaplet for him ; but as her 
hand was buried in the tangled leaves, she gave a piercing 
scream — ^a Idng cold shudder trembled through her limbs, 
and she was dead ! And as he lifted up her lifeless corpse 
he saw a viper falling from her arm, and as it glided swiftly 
away it turned its head, and in its glittering and malignant 
eyes, he seemed to catch a look resembling that of MerviH ! 
Then he awoke. 

It was broad daylight, but the phantoms of his dream 
had seemed so real, and the impression they had made upon 
his mind was still so vivid, that it required no small effort 
to shake it off, and feel that what he had seen was but the 
creation of an excited fancy. And though for a time he 
perfectly succeeded, and even felt inclined to despise him- 
self for permitting such an unsubstantial nothing to dis* 
turb his thoughts ; yet, ever and anon throughout that day 
the vision would come back — ^the deep-set treacherous eyes 
would glare upon him, and his ears would ring with that 
last piteous scream. It was the immaterial battling with 
the material, in unequal and imcertain strife, each conquer-- 
ing now, and now again subdued. 

We are apt to think too little of this singular contest, in 
which, nevertheless, we are all more frequently engaged than 
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we imagine. Things palpable and present to our outward 
senses usurp so much of our attention, and occupy so dis- 
proportionate a space in the field of mental vision, that the 
unseen, but no less actual existences which surround us, are 
altogether overlooked and slighted. And yet, were our eyes 
but opened to the truth — could we but for a moment catch 
a faith-shown glimpse of the multitudinous spiritual throng 
that crowds the air about and hovers roimd our daily path in 
life, we should have other and far soimder views. The eter- 
nal world would seem more near — ^its denizens being thus in 
felt contact with us. Our own immortal destiny would be 
more plain — ^the ministry of incorporeal agents being recog- 
nised. We should feel that we were never alone ; that we 
had companions always at hand, to influence for good or 
evil ; the prince of the power of the air, with his unnum- 
bered host, to tempt us to ill ; the ministering angels to de- 
fend our souls, and lead us in the way to blessedness. There 
are few thoughts more calculated to impress us with a sense 
of the importance of our fate than the consideration that 
each step we take is marked, with keenest interest, by the 
opposing powers of Heaven and Hell : few more likely to 
induce a habit of continued watchfulness than the remem- 
brance that each ungodly feeling indulged, each imchristian 
act performed, is hailed as a triumph by our foes, and 
mourned over by our kind and loving defenders. 

Who has ever realized, to its fullest extent, the agency of 
these invisibles ? Who can tell what mental processes have 
originated from their unheard whisperings, or separate these 
from the legitimate offspring of our own brains? Come 
dreams from them, or are they but the irregular movings of 
our proper faculties ? Does the sensorium give back again 
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impressions it has received, without some outer stimulus? 
Or needs it, like the polished plate, on whose smooth surfSeu^e 
the sun-ray has pictured images, the breath of others to 
evoke its hidden writing? These are deep mysteries we 
have no power to solve ; dark things, which need a better 
light to make them clear. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



At Seymoiir's earnest request, Lord Vincent consented to 
prolong his visit at Northwood considerably beyond tbe 
time he originally intended ; and, indeed, the more he saw 
of the happy party there assembled, the less was he inclined 
to frustrate their wishes, by returning to Walport. There 
was such a beautiful unanimity in their sentiments and 
feelings — such an utter absence of that stiff reserve which 
so often checks the growth of true fnendship, and such a 
full development of the graces of Christian charity, in their 
whole walkttnd conduct, that he felt his heart warm beneath 
the genial influence, and was conscious that he was tasting 
now of pure pleasures, that had but rarely been presented 
to his lips. 

Nor was their example lost upon him. We are all so 
much the creatures of association, that we can but seldom 
avoid assimilating, in some degree at least, with the charac- 
ters of those who are continually about us. The change 
may be insensible, but is no less real The natural colour- 
ing of our thoughts may be slow in acquiring the new pre- 
vailing tone, but the alteration is at length effected. We 
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speak, and think, and move, as those about us perf onn these 
acts ; and by the gradual infusing of fresh ideas, our own 
minds are at last imconsciouslj led^ to dwell upon subjects 
which were foreign to them before, and to regard fiEimiliar 
objects from an altered point of view. Well is it, when the 
transformation thus effected, is in itself good and right 

Conversing, every hour, with those who looked upon reli- 
gion as a ruling principle, Lord Vincent found his former 
serious impressions daily gaming strength and depth* Wit- 
nessing their happy cheerfulness, he learned, £Ekr bett^ than 
he had done before, that such is the true genius of Chris- 
tianity. Observing with what meek humility they disclaim- 
ed, in act as well as word, the fidse imaginations of self- 
righteousness, while yet their holy walk was plainly mani- 
fest, he felt increasing doubts of the correctness of much 
that he had formerly believed They did not labour, as he 
had dona It was no part of their creed to work out sancti- 
fication by self-appointed tasks of penanca He did not find 
them ever turning their eyes inwards, in the eager search 
for happiness. And yet they did enjoy true peace-— the 
peace for which he longed — but longed in vain : and he be- 
gan to think that they must know some way which he had 
never tried. 

After the first few days, Sir Henry had judiciously ab- 
stained from controversial disputes. He saw clearly that 
his Visitor was entangled in the insidious net of Romish 
doctrine, and his soid yearned over him in sorrow. But he 
was not slow in perceiving that Lord Vincent's mind was 
one of those which may be led, but will not submit to com- 
pulsion ; and by the exercise of great self-control, he kept 
down the expressions to which his easily excited feelings 
would naturally have led him. This was, in truth, the 
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wisest course lie could liave pursued, and it produced the 
end desired. Truths, presented to the mind in a dress that 
did not rouse suspicion, were received; and where truth 
enters, error must give way. 

This partial alteration in his views was unwittingly facili- 
tated by Mervin himself, who, annoyed by the accomplish- 
ment of a visit, which he could not but regard as most dan- 
gerous, and which he would have done everything in his 
power to oppose, had the opportunity been granted, and 
worried almost beyond endurance by the ceaseless perplexi- 
ties in which he was involved, had allowed himself to be 
betrayed into the writing of some hasty expressions, which 
roused alike Lord Vincent's anger, and made him feel that 
prejudice was not confined to ardent Protestants. Perhaps, 
at any other time, the words to which we refer, might have 
passed by unheeded; but in the peculiar state of mind 
which circumstances had induced, they appeared invested 
with undue importance, and only served to hasten the cata- 
strophe they were designed to prevent. 

Thus weeks glided by, unmarked by any striking occur- 
rence, but pregnant with events of highest moment. The 
Northwood case stood precisely as it was : no farther dis- 
coveries had been made, and the offers of reward remained 
as yet unanswered. Those most concerned appeared inclined 
to give up hope ; but Sir Henry's sanguine mind was not yet 
wearied, and he determined that their efforts should not 



The changeful month of April had now nearly closed, and 
they were already sharing a delightful foretaste of the sun- 
nier May. Nature was decked in all her new-bom lovelir 
ness ; the fields were clothed with their freshest green, the 
late unfolded leaves were pleasant to behold, and the sweet 
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scent of spring flowers floated on each gentle breeze. It 
had been a day of peculiar beauty — one of those rare bright 
glimpses we sometimes get, of the common glories of more 
favoured climes, and the Northwood party had enjoyed it to 
the utmost. The morning had been spent upon the lake, 
the afternoon in the cool shades of the garden, where books, 
and music, and cheerful converse, lent fresh vigour to the 
rapid wings of time ; and now, in the calm hours of evening, 
they were riding forth to end this day of out-door happiness. 

Their destination was a spot about five miles distant, and 
near the boundaries of Sir Henry's domain. It was a rugged 
hilly place, where barren rocks, and narrow gloomy chasms, 
contrasted strangely with the verdant slopes and cultured 
eminences that rose hard by. The principal object of attrac- 
tion was a long deep gorge, which ran from the centre of 
the hills, in a westerly direction, to the open country. The 
sides of this ravine were composed of perpendicular cliffs of 
glittering chalk, broken here and there with stripes of moss- 
covered banks, or the light foliage of clusters of mountain 
ash, and the darker green of hardy weather-beaten pines. 
A foaming stream dashed along the bottom, now whirling 
round some heavy mass of rock, now leaping noisily from 
some broken ledge, and now making softer music as it swept 
along its pebbly channel. And when the rays of the setting 
sun streamed up this valley, and the various objects it con- 
tained were lighted up by their warm glow, the eye that 
ranged along its lengthened course, and marked its sparkling 
points and deepening shades, its flashing waters and its 
brilliant green, must have been dull indeed, if it did not 
gfrow brighter too. 

The party, who were now on their way to view this scene, 
consisted of Sir Henry, his daughter, and his two guests. 
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attended bjr a single groom. Lady Grey was too mudi of 
an invalid to engage in an excursion involving some little 
fatigue, and a portion of the route was inaccessible in a car- 
riage— «he therefore remained quietly at home, though none 
woidd have enjoyed the sight more fully. At first they pro* 
ceeded at a brisk pace, cantering along the well-kept road 
or close-cropped turf, and feeling all the invigorating sensa^ 
tions which are produced by rapid motion, when the air is 
clear and bracing, and the mind in unison with the smiling 
&ce of natura In this way, two-thirds of the space were 
passed over, but when they reached the hills, the broken 
nature of the ground compelled them to rein in their willing 
steeds, and ride more slowly. 

The path which woimd among the eminences, now rising 
partially up their sides, and now descending abruptly to the 
bottom of the valleys, was too narrow to admit of more than 
two abreast in any place, and in many parts was passable 
only by one. It could have been easily improved, but Sir 
Henry liked it better thus, and it remained accordingly 
very much in the condition it had been when traversed, «in 
days long vanished, by bands of pilgrims on their way 
to the Monastery; and as they rode along, the old man 
entertained Lord Vincent — for the lovers of course had 
passed on before — ^with many a wild legend of those stir- 
ring times, with which his favourite studies had made him 
familiar. 

" This waterfall which we are now passing,^ he said, 
pointing to a beautiful cascade, where the stream leapt at 
one bound down a precipice of full thirty feet, and fell with 
the noise of thunder into the deep rocky basin below, " was 
once the scene of a frightful tragedy. A young man of 
noble birth became deeply enamoured of a fair maiden who 
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lived not far from hence — ^in a castle not a vestige of which 
now remains. It was during that most wretched period 
when the whole country was torn by the contending factions 
of the rival Roses ; and unhappily their respective families 
were ranged under opposing banners. The young man's 
fother was a partisan of York ; the maiden's was devoted to 
the cause of Lancaster. This was, of course, an insuperable 
barrier to their union. But youth is full of hope, and even 
under those most unpromising circumstances, they continued 
to love on and meet in secret. This glen was their usual 
place of rendezvous — ^more sequestered then than it is even 
now, they could here enjoy each other's converse in security. 
I need not remind you that superstitious fancies were then 
universally prevalent — ^that the belief in omens and predic- 
tions extended throughout all classes, and was fostered by 
the silly legends of the dominant Church. Our two lovers 
wer^ no exceptions to this rule ; and when they were told by 
one of those travelling cheats that infested the kingdom, 
that if they would meet here at midnight, kneel down on 
that great stone above the fall, repeat together half-a-dozen 
Aves, and then deposit certain broad gold pieces on the 
topmost point of yonder overhanging rock, all difficulties 
would be removed, and their happiness secured, they be- 
lieved it as they would have done a voice from Heaven, and 
decided on performing all that was enjoined, though the 
exploit was fraught with danger. The maiden communi- 
cated her purpose to a faithful servant, who, more wise than 
her mistress, vainly endeavoured to dissuade her from an 
act so foolish ; and it was from her lips that the story was 
learned They met according to appointment; the pre- 
scribed prayers were repeated on the spot the soothsayer 
had designated ; and, hand in hand, the two climbed up the 
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steep ascent, at the summit of which they were to leave 
their offering. The day had been rainy, though the night 
was fine, and the sides of the rock were slippery with the 
moisture. The young man was active and sure-footed, but 
his trembling companion added greatly to the difficulties of 
the path, and it may be that the anxiety of excited hopes 
rendered his limbs less firm than usual. Certain, however, 
it is, that as they had just reached the top, and he was 
stretching out his hand to place the money where he was 
commanded, the treacherous ground gave way, and glided 
from beneath him, and the two fell headlong down the pre- 
cipice. The miserable wretch who had thus lured them to 
destruction, and who lay concealed close by, to witness the 
success of his stratagem, and gain possession of the coveted 
prize, was so appalled at the hideous termination of his 
schemes, that he ran shrieking from the place, and wan- 
dered about ever afterwards a hopeless idiot. But here we 
are at the end of our journey. And see. Lord Vincent, 
there is my very soothsayer resuscitated ! — ^talking to the 
lovers, too ! Come on, or we shall have the old tragedy re- 
enacted!" 

These latter exclamations were called forth from Sir 
Henry, by a sight which met his eyes, as they turned round 
a projecting shoulder of the hill, and came in view of the 
rest of the party. A woman of unusual height, dressed 
in a red cloak, and gipsy bonnet, was standing by the side 
of Mary Grey, her right arm extended towards the open 
country, and her left supported by a long staff. She was 
speaking rapidly in an earnest tone, and as the two came 
up they caught these words — " Treasures of the earth and 
of the sea— the glories of the air above, where golden clouds 
and silver rain conceal their magic virtues — and the hidden 
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wonders of the central dark — ^all these I know, fair lady, 
and can tell — ^how much more easy is it to read out your 
fisite ! Will you not let me look at that white hand V* 

" Why, how is this, Mary? how is this?'' exclaimed Sir 
Henry, in a voice which betrayed some little trace of anger, 
mingled with much siup^^®* " ^^^ parleying with a gipsy 
fortune-teller ! ** 

" No ! papa, no ! " replied the laughing girl ; " not parley- 
ing — ^this gox)d woman is so full of charity, that she gives 
away her knowledge unasked, and promises such wonderful 
acquisitions, that if I will but show her my hand, I shall 
certainly be the most fortunate heiress in all broad Eng- 
kndi" 

" Ah, lady ! " the gipsy said, " you are pleased to laugh, 
but wisdom dwells with the old. The poor woman who has 
seen the ' still people' in their midnight dance, and beheld 
the glories of Dimail na Oeela's court, who has heard the 
banshee cry, and listened to the voice of the keener — can 
look where others are blind, and hear words to which the 
world is deaf!" 

" Away, woman, away ! Take your Irish follies to another 
market, the wares won't pass current here. There's some- 
thing to get a bed and supper to-night with honest people, 
if they will have you." With these words Sir Henry threw 
her a shilling, and the party moved on. 

The gipsy picked up the coin, and muttering to herself 
— " Irish follies, you vile heretic ! I wish I had you on the 
heath alone, and, by the bones of St. Patrick, I'd make you 
sing to another tune !" turned slowly down the patL At 
the distance of about a hundred yards she met the groom, 
who was endeavouring to pacify the young and spirited ani- 
mal which he was riding, and which was almost wild with 
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terror at the unwonted noise of the waterfall The sudden 
appearance of the red cloak did not tend to quiet the horse, 
and it was with great difficulty that the man kept his seat. 

" Ye're hut a poor horseman, Thomas Toole," said the 
gipsy, " for one that was bred on the banks of the Shannon. 
Let go the curb, man; coax her a bit, and she'll soon come 
to." 

" The devil's in the jade !" replied Thomas ; " I wish I 
may never mount again, if she isn't the skeariest beast I 
ever crossed ! — ^But who are you, that knows my name so 
weU?" 

" Look at me, Thomas," was the answer, as the boimet 
was for a moment removed, and with it the hair which had 
given the wearer the appearance of a woman. 

Macbeth's &ce, when the ghost of Banquo rose before 
him, did not wear a more horrified expression, than that 
which the young man exhibited, when this manoeuvre made 
him acquainted with the person who stood beside him. 

" Dick Fowler !" he gasped, " you here again ?" 

" Aye, you black-hearted villain ! " was the stem reply 
" Here, to pay you for your treachery. You sold us !" 

" It is false, Dick, I sold none !" 

" Then how were they warned?" 

" The unborn babe knows that as well as I ?" 

" Yes, the babe that brought the dragoons up ! D'ye think 
to cheat me, fool ! D'ye think I haven't eyes to see, and ears 
to hear ? Confess ! or take your last look of the sky, and 
down to hell with a lie in your mouth f " As he said this, 
he seized the reins of the horse, and began to urge it back- 
wards towards the brink of the precipice. Despair revived 
the rider's courage, he raised his heav^jr whip, and struck so 
fiercely at the man's hand, that he was fain to let go his 
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hold, and adopt a milder tone. " Come, Thomas," he said, 
" Tm your friend, though it's but a rough greeting youVe 
given me. Tell me all you know, and for the sake of ould 
Ireland, it shall be forgiven." 

" Tve told you, Dick, that I know nothing about it, and 
that's the solemn truth, if I was on my death-bed, and you 
the priest that was to confess me.'' 

" Well, well. There has been foul play somewhere, and 
you must help to find it out, as a true man. And when we 
have the villain, he shall know something that he has never 
learned before. I'm not the man to be baulked in this way, 
and sit down quiet, like one of your moping sneaks, who'll 
let you spit in his face, and thank you for it." 

" I believe you, Dick ; and you'll' have him sure enough 
some day — or the devil will have been false to one of his 
top servants !" 

" Devil or no devil, I'll bless anybody that will bring 
him into my clutches. Has Holdfast been at the house 
lately?" 

" He was there yesterday evening." 

" Did you hear anything ?" 

" No, I was over to Canterbury about a sick horse." 

" How does he travel when he comes?" 

" In a gig." 

"Alone?" 

" No, with a servant." 

" Does he stay late ?" 

" Yes ; often till about ten o'clock ; but they are always 
well armed." 

" You must draw the charges of their pistols next time." 

"Why?" 

" Why ! — ^because you're ordered to do it ! That fellow's 
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as sharp as a weasel, and will get to the bottom of the whole 
thing, if we don't stop his prying." 

" You may find somebody else to do your work, Dick, 
111 not touch it again/' 

" Why, you cowardly fool, what are you afraid of?" 

** It's not fear. There's blood upon my soul already — it's 
before me all day, and bums into my brain at night — I'll 
help to shed no more !" 

" Who spoke of blood, you idiot ?" 

" You didn't say it with your mouth, but your eyes spoke 
it, Dick. I tell you, once for all, I'll not move a finger in 
this business. They've been kind to me at the house ; when 
I was ill the old man cared for me, as if I had been his own 
son, and young Miss did not think shame to bring me the 
medicine herself, and said such gentle, cheering words as 
made my heart glad to hear them. They and their friends 
shall be safe for me henceforth. What's done cannot be un- 
done — ^but I'll not hurt them again." 

Dick Fowler's face grew black with rage, as he heard 
these resolves so firmly uttered, and his eyes glared with a 
malignant light, that would have done honour to a demon. 
"Apostate!" he said, in a low hissing voice, "Do you 
remember this ?" and he pressed closer to the youth, and 
muttered some words. 

" I do, to my sorrow ! It is an oath forged in hell !" 

" Which you took ! — and will keep !" 

" I will not ! — out of my way — ^my master is calling," 
he added, as Sir Henry's voice was heard, shouting his 
name. 

" I am your master!" roared the man. "Will you do 
this?" 

« No." 
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"Then take your doom I" and as he spoke, he drew a 
long knife from under his cloak, and made a desperate stab 
at his victim, but the horse shying at the moment, the blow, 
which must otherwise have proved fatal to the rider, was 
diverted from its aim, and the weapon was buried in the 
poor brute's flank. The mare reared bolt upright, then 
plunging violently, threw Thomas with tremendous force 
to the ground, and then dashed madly away. At the same 
moment the gentlemen appeared from behind the projecting 
rock, which had hitherto concealed them, and Dick Fowler, 
leaping a high wall by the help of his long staff, was quickly 
lost among the hills. 

These movements of the assassin were noticed by those 
who were advancing, and Seymour and Vincent spurred 
their horses up the nearest height, that they might obtain 
another view of him, and intercept his flight. They were 
just in time to catch a glimpse of the red cloak, gliding 
rapidly round the base of the hill, and giving their animals 
the rein, they galloped down the steep on the opposite sides. 
But when they reached the valley, it was entirely vacant ; 
and though they prolonged the search for some time, and 
scoured the country in every direction, they saw no more of 
the fugitive, and returned disappointed to the scene of action. 

They found Sir Henry alone with the insensible groom, 
his daughter having ridden home to procure assistance He 
looked sad and thoughtful, and as they joined him, and re- 
ported their bad success, he shook his head, and said, " I am 
no believer in black arts, but if I ever saw a face that seemed 
to indicate a close acquaintance with the powers of evil, it 
was that gipsy's. How could she escape you both, and so 
well mounted ?" 

" Take my word for it, Sir Henry,'' replied Seymour, " it 
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was no woman that took that flying leap. What say you, 
Vincent ?" 

" I think with you. Biit how the fellow got off so cleverly 
is a mystery. Depend upon it, he is an old hand at this 
work. I fear the poor boy is dead, Sir Henry." 

" No, he still breathes ; but it has been an awful fall. 
What can have led to this catastrophe ? Tom was an uni- 
versal favourite with the i^hole neighbourhood. I never 
heard a word said against him, and did not believe he had 
an enemy. He is an Irishman, too, poor fellow, and that 
vQlain seemed to come from the same country.'' 

" That may, perhaps, solve the enigma," Vincent remark- 
ed, " and this foul deed be merely the winding up of an 
ancient feud. But I wish we could do something for him, 
instead of speculating on the cause of this mishap. Can't 
•we carry him between us." 

The proposal was immediately put into execution, and the 
party moved forwards. Sir Henry leading the two horses, and 
his friends bearing the senseless body between them. In 
this way they advanced slowly, until they were met by some 
of the servants, with a cart, in which they deposited their 
burden. 

This accident threw a gloom over the spirits of the entire 
household, and the day, which had been marked by so much 
happiness, closed heavily upon them. There are few things 
more calculated to inspire feelings of horror and dismay, 
than attempts at assassination. Pity for the victim, and ab- 
horrence of the guilty perpetrator, are mingled with a sense 
of personal insecurity, from which the bravest will shrink. 
And when, as in this instance, the motives for the act are 
mere conjecture, all these acquire a tenfold force. There 
were few eyes long closed in sleep that night at Northwood. 
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Lord Vincent was too restless to remain in bed ; whiat he 
had witnessed made him feel more acutely than he had ever 
done, the uncertain tenure by which we hold our mortal ex- 
istence ; and the course of his life, and the present unsettled 
state of his mind, did not lend composure to his thoughts, 
as he turned them to the ever solemn subject of death. 

Some expressions in the prayer which his host offered 
up that evening, in their family worship, had struck him 
with peculiar force. After supplicating mercy for the suf- 
ferer, he had prayed that all there present might be spared, 
till they could meet the stroke of death without dismay, 
secure in the imputed righteousness of Christ. This was a 
ground of confidence, which had never before presented itself 
to his mind. His hopes had always looked in precisely the 
opposite direction; inwards, that is to say, not outwards. 
The mortification of the flesh, as the means of sanctifying 
the spirit, was the road on which he had been travelling in 
his search for peace. He had expected, for he had been 
taught, that by his own efforts, by the diligent performance 
of appointed duties, by fasts, and vigils, and ordinances, he 
would be able at length to subdue the corruptions of his na- 
ture, and stand forth a holy man : and then he should have 
comfort, then his mind should be at rest, and he should merit 
happiness. But all the while that he thus laboured, he was 
conscious of the little advance he made. Too honest to de- 
ceive himself on this point, too clear-headed not to see that he 
was still " far off,'' that his whole complexion, both of heart 
and life, was infinitely below the. standard of the written 
Word, he continued wretched and most iU at ease, and was 
often well-nigh tempted to despair. 

But now there was a new object placed before him. He 
saw that others enjoyed a serenity to which he was a straa- 

p 
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ger, and lie found that the source of their composure was 
the work of another. He could bear witness that they pos- 
sessed " the beauty of holiness/' but he saw that this was 
not the rock to which they clung for safety ; and he longed 
to be as they were, and his heart glowed with the thought 
that even this was not impossible. 

And then doubts rose again, and spread their cold, damp, 
deathly fog around him, and he trembled with the fear that 
they might be deluded. And, oh i to die, and find he had 
believed a lie — how awfid ! 

The Bible lay open before him, for he had learned to 
prize the sacred record more highly since he came to North- 
wood, and as his languid eyes fell on the pages, they met 
these words : " If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not ; and it 
shall be given him."" Was it not a heaven-sent message to 
himself? a voice from the Father of spirits to this wayward 
wandering sheep ? 

His knees were bent in prayer, and the deep silence of 
that lonely chamber was broken by an earnest, pleading 
voice, that cried for help and guidance. 

Look up, poor mourner — ^thou art not alone ! That glim- 
mering light, which flashed across the room, like a stray 
moon-beam, was the glancing ray of a bright angel — ^that 
soft soimd, that seemed the rustling of a gentle breeze, was 
the broad fanning of his rapid wings ; he comes on mercy's 
errand to thee, and his low, sweet voice is murmuring in 
thine ear those woitls of peace. 
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CHAPTEK X. 



When the family assembled next morning, the conversation 
naturally turned upon the lamentable termination of their 
excursion the evening before, and many and various were 
the surmises of the different individuals, as to the origin of 
so barbarous and unexpected an outrage. 

Mary Grey and Seymour, remembering that the lad was 
a remarkably handsome youth, a great favourite with the 
maidens of the neighbouring village, and somewhat given to 
the popular misdemeanour of flirtation, had formed a theoiy 
on the subject, suggested probably by their own position, 
and maintained that the little mischief-making god was at 
the bottom of the tragedy. " Depend upon it," she said, 
" Thomas' bright eyes and happy smile have wooed away 
the heart which had been coveted by that dark gloomy man ; 
and he has taken his revenge in this awful way.'' 

These words were as so many daggers to the heart of 
Vincent, who felt how fiercely he had been tempted to like 
deeds, and might have done them too, had the spoiler crossed 
his path ; and his face flushed crimson at the thought — ^but 
his confusion was happily unnoticed. 
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" Silly girl I" replied her mother, " your own head is so 
full of love, that you think all the world is as mad as your- 
self. No, no, these stabbers are not made of such tender 
stuff — ^I much suspect my beauty Florence was the desired 
prize. Gipsies have a keen eye to horse-flesh." 

" Why did he not go to the stable, then, mamma ? People 
don't steal horses on the high road, do they? or kill the 
grooms to get them ? No, no, you'll find I am right at last, 
in spite of your laughing I" 

Vincent had by this time recovered his composure, and 
the control of his voice. 

" "With all due deference to the proverbial quickness of 
female genius,'^ he said, anxious to divert the discussion 
from a theme so pregnant with torture to himself, '^ I must 
beg leave to differ from botL Neither time, nor place, nor 
mode of acting, bear out your views. I am still inclined to 
hold the opinion I had last night, and believe that it is a 
specimen of what is common enough in Ireland — ^the hatred 
of opposing factions. What say you, Sir Henry ?" 

'^ I confess I am not satisfied with any one of the solu- 
tions; though certainly yours, my lord, has the greatest 
semblance of truth. But what should have brought the fel- 
low masquerading in my grounds, if his only object was 
what you suppose? You will think me, perhaps, as wild in 
my way as Mary is, if I say that I suspect he has some 
connexion with our other mysterious affair/' 

" Why, papa," was Mary's answer, " you really are a little 
like the man who looked through the red glass, and fancied 
everybody and everything to be on fire. Do not you dream 
of these Jesuits every night ?" 

" No, I do not, you saucy thing ; but I thought of them 
enough last night, to drive away all sleep. You will remem- 
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ber, my dear," he continued, addressing himself particularly 
to Lady Grey, '^ that Thomas was taken suddenly ill on the 
evening preceding the robbery, and that his symptoms quite 
baffled your skill Old John, too, could make nothing out 
of him, but told me in confidence that he thought he was a 
cowardly sneak, who shammed for fear of being shot. I 
know this was not the case, for I had seen him do what 
many would have shrunk from ; and besides, his attack be- 
gan before I told any one of the expected midnight visit 
All this made little impression on me then, but now I half 
suspect that his agitation was the result of his knowing more 
than he dared to confess.'' 

" Surely, Sir Henry," said Seymour, " you do not suspect 
poor Thomas of having been in league with the robbers ? 
He was always a special favourite of mine — so active, clever, 
and obliging. I should be sorry, indeed, to have to change 
my opinion of him.'' 

" You will not grieve more than I do, Harry. I had 
pleased myself by imagining that he gave promise of good 
things, and would have trusted him farther than many who 
have been twice as long in my service. But matters do wear 
a very unsatisfactory aspect. He has never been the lad he 
was since that night. I have heard of his altered manners 
on all hands. They tell me he is gloomy and morose now, 
instead of what he was before — ^the liveliest of the whole set. 
They have often heard him muttering to himself when work- 
ing among the horses ; and some of the women have fancied 
he was going deranged. All this looks very like a troubled 
conscience. And now he meets with a ruffian in disguise, 
who attempts to stab him. May not this be revenge for 
supposed treachery on his part? Our preparations, you 
know, were complete ; the robbers would be at once certain 
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that we had received intelligence of their plans ; and who 
so likely to have betrayed them as the servant who had first 
betrayed his master ! Does not this show like truth V 

" Quite/' replied Seymour, " if your premises be correct, 
but aU hangs on that; and I, for one, can't give up my 
friend Thomas so easily." 

" Well, Harry, I shall be heartily rejoiced to find myself 
in the wrong here ; and that is saying a good deal ; for we 
are seldom pleased to have our opinions proved erroneous. 
However, we shall soon see. Holdfast will be here to-day, 
and I shall be guided by him. If there is an atom of truth 
in my imaginations, hell ferret the rest out. But here 
comes Mrs. Parker, we shall have some intelligence now. — 
"Well, Mrs. Parker, how is your patient this morning ?" 

These words were addressed to the housekeeper, who made 
her appearance at this moment, and who, dropping a re- 
spectful curtsy to the company, made answer — " Very bad, 
indeed, Sir Henry. He has had a terrible night, tossing 
about the bed, and looking so frightened like, and muttering 
so, that we were almost afraid to be with him. He's asleep 
now though, and that perhaps wiU do him good." 

" Do you remember anything that he said, Parker?" 

" He often mentioned your name. Sir Henry — ^in this way 
as it were — * my poor master — no, I won't, I won't, Dick. 
Go away — oh ! the priest — I'll confess — I'll tell all — Oh ! 
lost, lost, lost !' And whenever he uttered these last words, 
which he did over and over again, he trembled from head to 
foot, and his eyes looked so wild and horrid, I hope I may 
never see the like again, sir ! And then he would talk in 
some outlandish tongue that I don't know, sir. And, if you 
please, my lady," turning to her mistress, " I hope your 
ladyship will get a regular nurse for him to-night, for I 
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wouldn't sit up with him again for all the wealth of the 
Indies!'' 

" Very well, Parker," replied Sir Heniy, " you shall be 
relieved from so disagreeable a post ; but until the nurse can 
come, I must trust to you to see that he does not want any- 
thing. You will not be afraid of doing this ?" 

" Oh no. Sir Henry. I'll do anything for him in the day. 
It isn't in the blessed light that I am fearful ; but oh ! sir, 
when the house is all as quiet as the grave, and the trees 
are shaking out in the dark night, and there's nothing but 
one solitary lamp within, and there you sit, and hear that 
miserable wretch groaning and talking, as if some bad spirit 
were by his bedside — it's more than I can bear." 

" You shall not try it again, my good woman. But, Par- 
ker, you should not forget that there is One who neither 
slumbereth nor sleepeth, and who is always present with 
His people." 

" So I did. Sir Henry, and it comforted me sometimes. 
But I could not always think about it ; and it seemed as if he 
had done some evil deed, which made the very air he breathed 
unholy. I forgot to say that he often spoke of blood ! What 
if he should be a murderer, sir?" 

" I hope not, Parker ; I hope not But we shall know all 
soon, I dare say. Has Mr. Harden come yet ?" 

" No, sir. He said he would be here about ten o'clock, it's 
scarcely that time yet." 

" Let me know when he arrives ; I particidarly wish to 
see him." 

" Yes, Sir Henry ;" and Mrs. Parker left the room a much 
happier woman than she had entered it. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Harden, the same gentleman who 
had attended Seymour, made his appearanca His report 
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of his patient was, upon the whole, favourable ; there was 
considerable excitement, but the most formidable symptoms 
had given way, and he anticipated a prosperous termination, 
if the greatest care were taken to prevent a relapse. Sir 
Henry told him of the suspicions which had entered his 
mind, and his own anxious desire to arrive at the truth ; 
but Mr. Harden positively forbade all inquiries for the 
present. 

" The man is still in imminent danger/' he said; '^ though 
I have good hopes of his recoveiy, if the mind can be kept at 
rest. But if you interrogate him on a subject that must be 
so painful and exciting, you will inevitably destroy his life. 
Let his words be noted down, if you will ; for truth often 
comes out under circumstances like these, as well as under 
the stimulus of intoxicating drink ; but by no means ask 
any questions ; and, especially, do not bring Mr. Holdfast 
into the room. The man knows him well, and if he sees 
him there he will at once conclude that he is the object of 
suspicion, and the experiment may prove fatal"' 

Sir Henry was far too good and feeling a man to offer the 
least objection to advice so manifestly judicious ; and though 
by nature impatient, and little willing to put off any scheme 
on which his heart was set, he at once determined to leave 
his plans in abeyance, until they could be wrought out with 
perfect safety. 

Mr. Holdfast arrived in the evening, as was expected* 
His opinion coincided with that of Sir Heniy ; and as the 
weather turned out very stormy, and the injured man conti- 
nued to improve so much, and become so rational, that some 
hopes were entertained of its being possible to gain a little 
information from him next day, he remained at Northwood 
all night. This change in his purpose probably saved his 
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life: for a farmer driving along the high road, between 
eleven and twelve at night, was stopped in a very lonely 
spot by four stout fellows, who were all well armed. One 
of these was on the point of striking him down with the 
butt end of his pistol, for he made a desperate resistance, 
when the moon suddenly emerged from behind a bank of 
clouds, and the leader of the gang, catching a glimpse of the 
farmer's face, swore a tremendous oath, and called the others 
off, for they had got the wrong man. 

When the surgeon paid his visit next morning, he found 
considerable improvement in his patient. Thomas was quite 
sensible, but much depressed with the conviction that he 
would never recover. Mr. Harden assured him that he was 
indidging needless fears ; but he still persisted in his beliei^ 
and said that he could die in peace, if he might only speak 
with his master, and unload his bosom of a weight that was 
almost intolerable. The earnestness with which the poor 
fellow made this request, and the evident misery under 
which he was labouring, induced his attendant to yield to 
his desires, and accordingly Sir Henry was admitted to the 
sick man's room. 

The meeting between the two was exceedingly touching. 
The kind old baronet took the hand of his faithless servant, 
and the first words he uttered were a prayer for his recovery 
and blessing; while the self-convicted culprit, trembling 
with emotion, and the tears running fiEtst down his cheeks, 
pressed his injured master's hand to his lips, with all the 
warmth of his national character. It was some time before 
he could find voice to speak, and then it was only in broken 
sentences. 

" Oh ! master — ^I am a black villain ! — Can you forgive 
me? — ^That I should have served you so, that never gave 
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me a harsh word ! — Oh, my poor soul, how it will bum for 
this ! — ^But it was all along of him, the false gallows bird ! — 
and now I'm kilt, and lost entirely !'' 

" No, Thomas,'' Sir Henry answered, in a gentle voice, 
" not lost, — ^what you have done, of course, I do not fully 
know, though I may suspect. But remember, the best way 
to atone for a fault is to make a full confession. Speak 
freely, and do not be afraid that you will be judged too 
severely." 

Encouraged by these kind word% the poor fellow sum- 
moned courage to tell his tale. 

" It's about the robbery, sir," he said, " that I'm to be 
speaking. It was me, sir, that tould them where the things 
was kept, and how to get in — and oh ! that my tongue had 
been blistered afore ever I said such a word ! But he, that's 
Dick Fowler, came to me and says — ^ Thomas,^ says he, 
' there's some papers in this house that we must have. It's 
lawyer's papers, and if we doesn't get them, Father Murphy 
'ill never say a prayer for our sowls when we're gone.' 
' But,' says I, ' I don't know where they be.' * Oh !' says 
he, * that's asy to find out. When old Holdfast comes here, 
jist you listen behind the door, and when you hears him 
spake of Cartel Coort, jist you clap your eye to the keyhole, 
and see what they does, and then tell me. Isn't that asy 
enough for the like of yez ?' Well, sir, I did as he said, but 
it was long afore I could make it out quite plain ; and he 
was here eveiy night, calling me all the bad names he could 
think, and threatening me with candle and book if I didn't 
look more sharp, till he frightened the very life out of me. 
At last I found it all out, and tould him, and he went away 
quite happy. Next day I see'd him when I was out with the 
horses, and he says — ' We'll be coming to-night, Thomas ; 
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mind and keep all close, and give this here to the big dog, 
and nobody 'ill know nothing about it/ I didn't half like 
the business, sir ; and many a time that day, I wished to 
give you a hint ; but I didn't dare, and that's what made 
me ilL But, oh ! master, I've never had a bit of peace since 
that black night, and it's in my grave I've been wishing to 
be — and I'U be soon there — ^for I'm dying — dying ! — oh ! 
my poor sowl — ^my poor sowl !" 

He stopped, exhausted with emotion and fatigue, and 
there was a deep silence for some minutes. He then began 
again, in a choking voice — 

" Can you forgive me, sir ? Can you speak a word of com- 
fort to your poor servant, afore he goes ?" 

" I do forgive you, Thomas," was the prompt reply ; ** I 
do foi^ive you, and I pray God that He may pardon you 
too, and bring you to the knowledge of the truth." 

" God bless your honour for that word ! — I'll die in peace 
now!" 

" But you have not told me yet of the cause of your acci- 
dent the other evening." 

" It was him, sir, again. He wanted me to draw the 
charges from Mr. Holdfast's pistols, because they was agoing 
to attack him as he went home ; and I wouldn't do it by no 
means, and so he tried to stab me — ^bad luck to him for that 
same ! " 

" How did you come to know him and get in his power ? 
He is an Irishman, I suppose?" 

" Sorra a drop of thrue blood's in all his ugly carcase, 
your honour ! No, no, he's not an Irishman ; — ^but I met 
him over there, for all that : and this was the way of it Ye 
see, sir, I was but a wild slip of a boy — ^more's the shame to 
me ! — ^and when the dhrink was in my head, the fingers of 
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me would be twiiUng the shillela^ and so I got into 
thrubble along of bating the pnilias ; and Dick there, who 
was up to all them tricks, bamboozled the juiy, that they 
let me o£^ and we came oyer here together." 

'' But what brought you to me, Thomas V 

" It was the priest did that^ your honour/' 

"The priest!" 

" Yes sir, the priest. He told me that you was — saving 
your presence — a vile heretic, and that I must come here to 
watch all you did, and let him know. And it was he that 
wrote the charaktur, sir." 

" Then were you never in service with Sir Michael V 

" Divil a bit of me, your honour I I never clapped my 
two eyes on him, nor never heard his name afore." 

" And were you not a&aid to join in worship with those 
whom you thought heretics ?" 

" I had absolution for that, sir: and Father Murphy said 
I was doing a good work, for I was serving the blessed 
Church. But to my poor mind, sir, it was but dirty work 
after all!" 

" It was, indeed, Thomas : and now that you see into 
what misery and crime your false religion has led you, I 
hope, if it please GKmI to spare your life, that you will think 
better of it, and learn the religion of the Bible, instead of 
that of the priest But you are tired now, you must not 
talk any more. Compose yourself to sleep, and pray Qod to 
make you better." 

" I wiU sir, I will," replied the poor fellow. Ids eyes filling 
with tears, at the manifestation of so much imexpected 
kindnes& 

This narrative, so amply confirmative of Sir Henry's fi)r- 
mer vague suspicions, gave a new stimulus to his enei^gies. 
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and excited all concerned in the matter to increased activity. 
They had now somewhat of a clue to the mysteiy, and Mr. 
Holdfast was not slow in following it up. After allowing 
the sick man a short interval for repose, he sought an inter- 
view with him, and obtained a very accurate and minute 
account of the personal appearance of Dick Fowler, armed 
with which, he expressed himself as pretty confident of 
effecting his capture before long. 

Should they proceed against the priest ? This was a sub- 
ject of anxious discussion ; but it was finally determined to 
leave such a step untaken for the present, seeing that it 
would give origin, in all probability, to considerable public 
excitement, and that failure in substantiating their charges 
might do great injury to the cause. Sir Henry was hardly 
satisfied with this determination, but he yielded at length 
to the lawyer's arguments, backed as they were with the 
very palpable fact, that, as yet, they had nothing to rely 
upon but the imsupported and somewhat indefinite revela- 
tions of the conscience-stricken delinquent 

And what were Lord Vincent's feelings when he heard 
the tale we have transcribed ? It is not easy to depict them, 
for they were of an exceedingly mixed nature. His mind 
vibrated painfully between doubt and belief At one mo- 
ment he was inclined to yield full credence to the servant's 
declarations : at another, to discard them as the offspring of 
deliriimi, or the anxious desire to clear himself by trans- 
ferring the blame to others. On the whole, however, the 
impulse thus communicated was in the right direction, 
urging him slowly and reluctantly onwards to the spot 
where the scales would at length fall from his eyes. 

It had been arranged that Harry Seymour and Mary 
should pay a visit this day to Mrs. Robinson, and, accord- 
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inglj, after luncheon, they set oat on their excursion, tak- 
ing Mr. Hold&st with them, who was anxious to put mat* 
t^rs into proper train as soon as possibla 

Three is not a favourite number with lovers, and they 
were not particularly grieved when the drive ended, and 
their worthy companion was deposited at his own door. 
Leaving the horses and carriage at the inn, the two then 
stroUed onwards in the direction of May^s cottage, which 
was on the outskirts of the town. They did not walk fast ; 
indeed an observer might have been ahnost justified in say- 
ing that they moved at a remarkably slow pace, and yet 
when they arrived at their destination, it seemed to them as 
if they had flown — so imperfect are our measurements of 
time, when we gauge his flight by our own sensations. 

It was a very humble, but a neat and clean abode, which 
the liberality of Sir Henry had provided for his interesting 
prot^^a Its thatched roof looked warm in the bright sun- 
shine — its weather-stained walls pleased the eye with their 
varied tints, and the sweet odour of a luxuriant jessamine 
regaled another sense, as the visitors passed up the little 
garden. 

Their progress was arrested at the door by the sound of 
melody; and they stood and listened with delighted sur- 
prise, for the voice that sung was low and plaintive, and in- 
expressibly sweet, and though a critic might have detected 
many a fault in execution, to them there was a priceless 
charm in the untaught warblings that floated towards them. 
The air was soft and melancholy, and suited well the simple 
words, which bore some resemblance to the following — 

SONG. 

Why sinks the heart within, 
When all around u bright? 
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Why wear a downcast look 

In joyous nature's sight ? 
The woods are green, the fields are &ir, 
The sweet thyme scents the fragrant air, 
And the birds they carol merrily, 
And the blithe leaves dance on ev'ry tree — 

But I am sad as night ! 

Clouds are before my sun; 

I cannot see his light t 
The weary foot drags slow 

Up sorrow's lonely height ! 
The tuneful birds are mute to me, 
Bull shows the green on each young tree ; 
The spangled flowers that deck the plain, 
Expend their choicest sweets in vain — 

For I am sad as night ! 

" And why is my sweet nightingale so sad V asked Miss 
Grey, as she opened the door, and stood before the aston- 
ished songstress. 

" Oh ! Miss Grey ! are you here ? I did not know any- 
body was at the door, or I would not have been singing that 
foolish song,'' was her reply, as she rose hastily from her 
seat, her cheeks crimson with blushes, and her eyes bright 
with tears. 

" And why should you grudge me the pleasure of hearing 
you sing. May? I had no idea you understood music so 
weU." 

" Indeed, Miss, I know little of it. In happy days — ^long 
gone now — I was very fond of singing, and my poor dear 
parents loved to hear it well ; — ^my voice was stronger and 
better then. Miss — ^but sorrow is a poor teacher, and I can 
scarcely feel they are my own notes when I try now.'' 

" They are very sweet, at any rate. Do let me hear it 
again, if you are not tired." 

" Oh no, Miss, I am not tired. But indeed it is a silly 
thing, not worth your hearing." 
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*' Where did you learn that song?" inquired Miss Grey, 
after listening with increased pleasure to the repetition of 
the simple melody. " It is quite unknown to me." 

May hung her head, and replied only with a look of in- 
creased embarrassment. 

" Is it your own, May?'* 

" Yes, Miss ! I knew the air before, and the words came 
into my head as I sat here working ; but indeed it is not 
worth speaking about.*' 

" Then it is a record of your own feelings V 

The poor creature burst into tears, and could not answer. 
Her kind visitor remained silent for a few minutes, that her 
emotion might subside, and then changed the subject by 
saying, " I hope you find the cottage comfortable. May?'' 

" yes, ma'am," she replied, " most comfortable ; far, 
far more than I deserve. I have everything that heart 
could wish, except" — and here again her voice faltered, 
and the tears flowed fast. 

" Except your husband, you would say. Well, well, I 
hope that I shall live to see you enjoying it, or something 
better, with him. And there is more chance of this now, 
for we have good reason to believe that the real culprits will 
be soon taken. Have you seen George lately ?" 

" Yes, Miss, I was at the prison yesterday. I go every 
day that they admit visitors. It's the greatest happiness I 
have left." 

" And how was he ?" 

" I thought him looking better in the face — but ah ! he 
is sad. Miss; so sad it would make any heart bleed to see 
him. He was cheered when I came, though, and tried to 
t^lk comforting — ^for he is a kind good husband, and would 
bear anything rather than have me suffer. I know. Miss, 
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it was all for me that he went out that night ; and that's 
what makes me most miserable. I had better have been 
in my grave ! " 

" No, May, you must not say that ; if you had died before, 
you would have gone into eternity without knowing the love 
of Jesus, and that would have been very fearful." 

" True, Miss — and such love ! When I can think of it, 
everything else appears as a mere nothing ! But I cannot 
always feel it here,'' and she laid her hand upon her heart, 
" and then I get wretched. I was telling George this yes- 
terday, and he smiled so sweetly, and said to me, ' Try 
to think of Him always. May. He was kind to poor crea- 
tures like you and ma' " 

" I am very glad to hear this, for it shows that your hus- 
band is thinking of better things than he did." 

" yes, indeed he is! I bless God that I can say 
it! He reads his Bible now regularly, and those good 
books which you were so kind to give him. And it's not 
the disgrace and punishment he feels so much as the sin. 
But it's hard to keep such thoughts in a place like that, 
where there's so many wicked people always about, laughing 
at him, and trying to make him as bad as themselves. If 
he could be in his cell all day, 'twould be much better, 
but that can't be, and it makes him very lonesome and 
unhappy." 

" You are quite right, it is a most difficult and trying 
position, and one that, unfortunately, we have no means of 
improving. We can pray for him, however, and trust that 
He who hath begun the good work will carry it on to per- 
fection. Be much engaged in pleading thus for your hus- 
band ; it is the best thing you can do for him, and will bring 
a blessing to your own soul at the same time. We never 

Q 
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cany messages in feith, to the throne^ of Grace, without 
participating in some of the superabundant treasures which 
are lavished there, by no sparing hand." 

" So I have found it, Miss. I am never so happy as when 
on my knees, or lifting up my heart to God, while working 
here. And George seems closer to me then, for I know he 
is often praying for me ; and if we can't talk together we 
can speak to One who hears us both at once, and that is 
indeed a sweet thought." 

" It is. May, and not only a sweet thought, but a most pre- 
cious truth— one which has comforted thousands, and will 
cheer thousands more when we are gone. But I have still a 
question to ask — could you prevail on George to give any 
information?" 

" No, ma'am, I could not ; and oh, if you please, don't ask 
me to try again, for I cannot do it. If you could only see 
the misery it seemed to cause him, or know the horror he has 
of what he calls ' peaching,' you would not wonder at me. 
We had been talking quite calm and happy like, but as 
soon as I mentioned this he started up, and walked about 
the room, looking so wild, tlwtt I was quite frightened, and 
almost glad when the turnkey came and said that it was 
time to go ; and, oh, I never thought to see the day when I 
should be glad to leave George! I hope you won't be 
angry with me. Miss, for, indeed, I'd do any thing else to 
please you and Sir Henry, who have been so kind to me that 
never deserved it." 

" No, May, I will not be angry with you ; I am only sorry 
that he has such false notions of honour ; depend upon it 
his comrades would not have shown so much consideration 
for him. But now, to return to your singing, for it has quite 
taken my fancy — ^were you never taught ?" 
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" yes, Miss, I was taught. My poor father was a 
chorister at the Cathedral here, when he was a young man, 
and he used to give me lessons of an evening after he came 
in from his work Those were happy times that will never 
come again, for he is in the cold grave, where my un- 
dutiful conduct sent him. — What I was singing, when you 
came in, was the tune of the last song he ever heard from 
me — it was the evening that I ran away, and I was feeling 
sad at the thought of what I was going to do, j«id could not 
make out a more lively .air. He little knew why I cried; 
but he chid me for being so silly and down-hearted. I have 
often wondered how I could ever leave them, and they so 
kind and loving ; but they would not let me marry George, 
because he was poor, and wild-like in his ways, and I was a 
spoiled wilful girl, that would always take my own course-— 
a bitter, bitter course it has been! And now, they are 
gone, and George is away ; and I feel that it is a just punish- 
ment! "We never prospered. Miss, from that day; every 
thing went wrong with us, and this is the end ! " 

" And the beginning too, I hope. May. The end of a 
careless life — ^the beginning of one devoted to better pur- 
poses. You have learned a most important lesson, in a stem 
school ; and I do not think you will easily forget that we 
cannot expect happiness if we wilfully leave the path of duty 
to follow (Jut our wayward inclinations. But I must go now : 
I shall see you again soon ; and remember I shall expect 
another song." 

The visit thus ended had occupied so much time that 
it became necessary to return without farther delay to North- 
wood ; and many little matters they had purposed to arrange 
they were obliged to postpone until another occasion. Even 
as it was, and notwithstanding that they made all possible 
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speed, the dinner-hour had considerably passed before they 
came in sight of the park-gates. As they drove up at a 
rapid pace, they found the woman who had charge of the 
lodge parleying with an extremely ragged urchin, and ap- 
parently not in the best of tempers ; for as the carriage stop- 
ped for a moment, they could hear her saying, in a shrill 
voice — " I tell you, you little dirty brat, you shall not get 
in, so away with you, at once I *' 

" What is the matter, Betty V asked Miss Grey, as the 
woman opened the gates. 

" Nothing, Miss,'' she said, dropping a low curtsy, " only 
this little himpertinent fellow will insist on going to the 
'ouse, though I tells him the park's not made for such as ha 
— Setting up his sauce, too, as if he was lord and master 
of us all. ' I tell yir,' says he, * I 'as himportant bisness 
has must be done with Sir Heniy hisself, so hopen at vonce, 
can't yir!' Gret away, you varmint, and let the carriage 
pass ! " 

The latter words were addressed to the boy, who had 
seized hold of one of the gates, and appeared inclined to 
make good his entrance the moment the way was left 
clear. 

" Come here, my little man," Miss Grey said, greatly 
amused at the earnest manner of the servant, and the look 
of cunning humour which marked the boy's face. " Come 
here, and tell me what you want at the housa" 

" Hif you please, marm, hi vants to see Sir 'Enry, and 
that hold voman, with her hugly face, von't let me pass ! " 

" Hold and hugly, you young brat ! 1*11 teach you to 
call your betters names — I will!" ejaculated the angry 
lodge-keeper. 

" Be quiet, Betty — ^be quiet," the young lady interposed, 
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half-ohoking with her efforts to conceal an ahnost irrepres- 
sible tendency to laughter. *^ And you, boy, learn to speak 
in a more respectful way, or I shall not listen to what you 
have to say. Now, tell me what you want with Sir Henry 
Grey?" 

" Yes, marm, hi vill,'' he answered, pulling at a coil of 
his tangled red hair, as if it had been a bell-rope ; '' hi alvays 
speaks genteel to a rale lady, 'cause they speaks genteel to 
me : hiVe ad heddication enough to know that. And so, 
marm, hif you please, hi vants to see Sir 'Eniy, to give he 
a letter." 

" A letter ! from whom ? and where did you get it V 

^^ It was a gemman has gived it to me, marm, and a bob 
too for carrying of it ; but he's unbeknown to me ; I never 
aee'd him afore." 

" Let me have the letter, and I will give it to Sir Henry. 
I am Miss Grey." 

" Veil, then, that's the same thing. Here it be, marm;" 
and he handed up to her a small note, not improved in its 
cleanliness by the post through which it had been trans- 
mitted. 

" Thank you. There is a shilling to get your hair cut, 
and your face washed ; and I hope you'll remember to speak 
more civilly the next time." 

"Thankee, marm, thankee!" replied the boy, grinning 
from ear to ear, as he received the money. Then turning a 
summerset on the road, he darted off at a great pace, shout- 
ing as he went — " Two bob for a letter ! here's a jolly go ! — 
here's a jolly go ! — hurroar ! " 

The billet thus strangely received proved to be as singular 
in its contents. It was evidently written, either in a feigned 
hand or by a foreigner, and ran thus — " Sir Henry Grey, if 
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you wish to have the matter of the robbery cleared up, and 
are still willing to pay the reward, I can give you full infor- 
mation, and am ready to do it. There is no other way in 
which you can find it out. I trust to your honour, as a 
gentleman, not to deceive ma If you do, you may punish 
me, but will gain nothing, for the rack would not force a 
word from my lips. The postern-door, in the great wooden 
gates, left open at eight o'clock to-morrow evening, will be 
a signal of your compliance, and you will find me, an hour 
afterwards, under the oak tree at the head of the lake. No 
treachery is intended by C. S." 

A long and anxious discussion followed the perusal of this 
document ; the ladies of the party were most unwilling that 
any steps should be taken, beyond stationing some of the 
servants in the woods around, to make the writer prisoner ; 
while each of the gentlemen desired to be the one who 
should give the meeting. It was, however, finally deter- 
mined that Lord Vincent and Seymour should undertake the 
mission, both being well armed, so as to guard against sur- 
prise ; and old John, with his assistants, being instructed 
to keep in the neighbourhood, in case their interference 
should be required. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Wb must once more crave the indulgence of our readers, 
while we again turn back to gather up some stray threads 
of our discourse, so that, at last, we may weave the whole 
into a perfect texture. The several personages of our drama, 
have hitherto been acting their parts in isolated groups ; 
the progress of events is now about to bring some of them 
into more close contact, and that this may be effected in an 
intelligible manner, a partial retrospect is needfiiL 

"We left Mervin in London, vainly struggling in the toils 
which his kind friend and coUaborateur, Mr. Langton, had 
twined about him, but consoling himself with the expecta- 
tion that he would at length have the infinite pleasure of a 
full and perfect revenge. This hope nerved him to endure, 
with outward patience, the thousand petty annoyances to 
which he was subjected every day, and almost every hour. It 
was this that made him reply with calm humility, to many 
an ill-concealed taunt, and taught him to wear a placid 
smile, when the real feelings of his heart would have curled 
his proud lip with bitter scorn. And it was this which sup- 
ported him, when compelled to mingle with those who were 
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no less beneath him in station than inferior in intellectual 
powers, and whose society was, therefore, peculiarly uncon- 
genial to one of his great attainments and refined taste. 

Nor did these circumstances constitute the only drops of 
bitterness, in his present full cup of misery. The great ob- 
ject for which he lived was, for the time, removed beyond 
his reach ; it had appeared close by — ^his hand had almost 
grasped it — ^and now it was again far off, and he had no 
power to shorten the intervening distance. He chafed upon 
the bit, like a high-mettled horse, but the iron was too 
strong to be broken, the arm too firm that held him with 
tight rein; and he was fain to yield an unwilling obedi- 
ence. 

By powerful and unceasing efforts he could control his 
feelings during the activities of the day — ^bodily and mental 
exertion contributing to distract his thoughts ; but in the 
lonely, silent quietude of night, the inner heart-world raged 
with tumultuous strife — ^anger, malice, pride, and baffled 
hate, waged furious warfare there, and the frail clay-house 
trembled fearfully. A horrid blood-freezing sight it were, 
to view with the clearness of a spirit's ken, this battle-fiield 
of a bad heart ! Merciful is the veil which hides from us 
now these foretasted torments of the damned ! Man, still 
clothed in mortality, could not look on Hell, and live ; and 
will not ever-craving, never-satisfied foul passions, be the 
torturing demons of that place of death ? 

Mervin was supremely wretched — ^he knew this — ^he could 
not be ignorant of it ; but with the self-deluding blindness 
of a wilful sinner, he ascribed it all to the postponement of 
success, to the forced inaction he was doomed to ; and the 
balm with which he strove to heal his wounds, was the dark 
hope of doing worse things still. 
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Lord Vincent's letters added fuel to the flames which 
were consuming him : he saw the structure he had raised 
with so much labour begin to totter, and the pen was but a 
poor implement of repair. He would have flown at once to 
his victim, but there was something in the manly, straight- 
forward honesty of Sir Henry Grey, that he did not care to 
face ; for falsehood is ever a coward before unsophisticated 
truth. What he could he did ; and his epistles might have 
served as models of sophistical writing ; but no man was 
more conscious of their weakness than himself — ^for how 
defend successfully when the points of attack are unknown ? 
How meet and repel the pleadings of the opposing counsel, 
when the line of argument is not fully understood ? 

If ever man hated one word more than another, it was 
Mervin, who could scarcely hear the name of Northwood 
pronounced without expressing his abhorrence. It lay as 
an incubus upon his breast at night — it was present in all 
his dreams — the wind spoke it in his ears — the sun-beams 
seemed to write it before his eyes. But for this detestable 
afEair, as degrading as it was intricate, he might have gone 
on prosperously in his own schemes, and been reaping even 
now the fruits of his long labour. But this ever kept him 
back — it was the log and chain of the felon-convict that 
crippled all motion — the malicious wind that still swung 
back the fruit-laden bough from the parched and fevered lip 
of Tantalus. 

And it seemed as if the business would never end. Scheme 
after scheme, for the acquisition of the coveted papers, was 
proposed, only to be abandoned. Inquiries, in every direc- 
tion, were multiplied, only to end in disappointment. The 
very respectable Mr. Langton appeared to be quite in his 
element while devising and carrying out these plans ; he 
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grew positively facetious in the height of his enjoyment 
when contriving some fresh fox-trick ; and in the midst of 
all his great vexation, Mervin could not help being amused 
at the infinite relish he displayed, and the ludicrous magna^ 
nimity he exhibited upon eveiy new defeat Could he have 
looked a little deeper than he did, and beheld the main- 
spring of these outward manifestations, we question if he 
would have restrained himself within the bounds of tem- 
peranca Could he have seen the dispatches so frequently 
forwarded to Rome, and known how every failure was made 
to tell against him, we doubt much if even the certainty of 
immediate punishment would have kept him back frx)m 
taking summary vengeance on his traducer. But all this 
was hidden from his eyes as completely as his own villanous 
practices against Lord Vincent were concealed frt)m that 
unhappy victim. Truly retributive justice is not always in- 
active, even in this life. 

It was part of Mervin's duty, and by no means the least 
difficult, to keep the man Schweizer in good humour, and 
prevent him taking any steps which might endanger the 
common safety. Upon one plea or another the promised 
reward was still withheld, but he was to be amused with 
hopes of greater gain, or frightened with threats of immedi- 
ate and unsparing vengeance. For a time these arts had 
a partial, but only a very partial success ; and as day after 
day passed by, and brought no change, the defrauded wretch, 
who had sold himself for the money, became gradually alto- 
gether immanageable, and Mervin was obliged to speak 
more firmly than he had ever done to Mr. Langton, and as- 
sure him that, if the price were not paid at once, it would 
be utterly impossible to avoid a rupture 

" Very well, my dear friend,'' was the answer of the placid 
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gentleman, " if such be the case, I suppose we must pay the 
money, but it will have to come out of my own pocket. 
N'importe ! 'tis but another sacrifice to the good cause, and 
John Langton is not the man to shrink from making it. Ah 
if all had the same spirit, how would the blessed order 
flourish ! But a little labour is too much for some — ^is it not, 
Mervin ? The saints be blessed, you and I are of another 
stamp ! See him again to-day, and say that he shall have 
the dross to-morrow, if he chooses to take it from me." 

Was this true? Not one word of it. If John Langton's 
strong box could have found a tongue, it would have told 
how the cash had been safely lying there for many a day — 
wages kept back by fraud ! 

When Mervin, according to his instructions, went to 
Schweizer's lodgings that day, he found him in a more de- 
termined sullen frame of mind than usual. Prolonged ill- 
ness, the result of his severe wound, had wasted his powerfiil 
fiB.me, and increased the sourness of his temper. The insa- 
tiable thirst of gold, still burning within, and the fierce re- 
sentful thoughts engendered of this disappointed lust, lent 
a malignant scowl to a countenance that had once been 
handsome, but was now deep-lined with the strong marks 
of passion, and hideously disfigured by a long and scarce- 
healed scar. 

A transient flush passed over his face when his visitor 
entered, and his hands worked nervously with the arms of 
the chair in which he was seated, as he exclaimed abruptly, 
and without any previous word or token of greeting — " Have 
you brought the money, Mr. Mervin V 

" No, Carl, I have not, to-day ; but*' — 

" Aye, it's always but, and nothing more than but ! little 
fear that I shall forget that word — the gold with which the 
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English pay their debts! a cheap and pleasant way for 
them, no doubt, and one that makes their creditors grow 
rich — in gaol !" 

" Come, come, Carl f be patient for a moment, and hear 
me. You know well enough that I have no power to pro- 
duce the money, or you would have had it long ago. I am 
not the prime mover in this business any more than 
yourself!'' 

" That has nothing to do with the point between us, so 
you need not waste your breath upon it All I want is the 
cash ! — the wages that I earned, and will have !" 

" So you shall, if you will only wait quietly for a short 
space longer." 

" I will not — so there's an end ! Wait ! why, have not I 
been waiting for weeks, leading a dog's life in this wretched 
sty, and afraid to show my face out of doors with this 
cursed scar upon it? and here you come, day after day, 
preaching patience ! Give me the money, or I blow the 
whole!" 

" And where would you be in the meantime, most wise 
Carl Schweizer? Are our arms so short, think ye, that we 
cannot reach and crush a rebellious slave ? Try the expe- 
riment, man ! Go forth, and trumpet to the world the- deeds 
of your employers, and then lie down in peace, and wake 
in — ^hell ! — fit home for traitors ! Fool ! know you not that 
we have eyes everywhere ?— that you cannot draw a. breath 
without our consciousness^ nor speak a word that we do not 
hear, nor raise your hand to strike one blow that we cannot 
sea 'Twould cost but the trouble of a word, and the very, 
air around would bring you, poison— the food you eat would 
gnaw like a canker at your heart — the goblet in which you 
strove to quench your thirst woidd hold the drink of death ! '' 
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" Better to die at once than live as I have done of late I 
Keep your threats for those who fear them, Mr. Mervin. I 
heed them as little as that floating straw which the wind is 
whirling down the court. Lash jour own slaves, if jou have 
them, sir, but think not a free-bom mountaineer will brook 
such insults and such wrongs without reVenge ! " 

There was a proud dignity in Schweizer's aspect as he 
uttered these bold words that gave an air of nobleness to 
his whole person, and Mervin, who loved everything that 
could manifest high feeling, looked on him as he stood up- 
right, his arm extended, and his head thrown back, with 
sentiments very different from the loathing disgust with 
which he had hitherto regarded him, as the grovelling wor- 
shipper of sordid pelf 

" These are brave words," he said, " and boldly spoken. 
Pity so fine a spirit should be hid in this dark hole ! 'Twould 
show better on your native hills. But, Carl, you mistake me 
grievously, if you think I wish to have your most just claims 
laid aside. You have a right to the money, and you shall 
^ have it But, as I told you before, my superior says that 
his orders are positive not to give it until the end is accom- 
plished. I have pleaded your cause as well as I could, but 
hitherto with little success. To-day, however, I am com- 
missioned to make you an offer. If you are unwilling to 
wait longer, until you can have the opportunity of doubling 
the reward, Mr. Langtonwill pay you to-morrow, but he will 
have to draw upon his own resources, he says." 

'^ Das gehet mich nickts a/n — ^let him pay ! He made the 
bargain, and should stand by it. If his employers cheat 
him, let him look to that himself; I have no business with 
that matter. It is the money I want. The giver is of little 
consequence." 
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" Very welL I ahall report what you say, and bring it 
with me when I come to-morrow. Farewell ! " 

''Yes, farewell!'^ thought Schweizer, as his visitor de^ 
parted. '' And may the foul fiend catch me if I be not even 
with you all yet ! You thought to bully me, forsooth, as if 
I did not see that it is fear that makes you give at last, so 
grudgingly ! Aye, aye, you would have paid me with Soft 
words and high hopes — ^brave things, indeed, but somewhat 
Ughter in the purse than gold ! But I shall have it to* 
morrow ; and then, and then — why, 111 get the other reward, 
too, and pay you back in coin from your own mint of treach^ 
eiy ! Oh ! it will be glorious to see that proud fellow, and 
the sneaking villain Langton in the dock together — ^noble 
companions in a felony ! and I, with pockets double-lined, 
laughing at them in my heart, and saying everything to 
make the case out worse ! Wholl be slave then — ^the duper 
or the duped ? The work was done, and well done. Not one 
of our schemes failed. And though, through some black 
chance, they found us out, we fought as men should fight, 
and gained the booty at the sword's point. Was it my fault 
that that precious casket was empty? Can mortal eyes 
look through wood and iron as if they were glass ? Or the 
ears of man be in every place at once ? And yet, because 
we did not do, or know, impossibilities^ I am cooped up 
here in this foul den, and robbed of my just rights, by the 
very men in whose behalf I endangered life and limb ! 
And shall I/' he continued, pacing with rapid strides the 
narrow limits of his room, as he lashed himself into fury 
with the remembrance of his wrongs, " and shall I sit tamely 
down, like a piding child, and yield my neck to their tyran- 
nical heels, and humbly thank their grace for this small 
favour ? Nein^ bei dem Teufd, nein ! — ^If there be vengeance 
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to be won on earth 111 find it ! If there be law to make 
them feel the grasp of hate I'll wield it to their ruin ! They 
have made me their tool, and now despise me — ja woM ! 
meine Frewnde ! you shall learn in a prison, or beyond the 
fleas, what it is to promise and withhold — to use a Switze)- 
to your purpose and then cheat him ! There will be diffi- 
culty in the task, belike, and danger too, for the Schehn 
Langton has long arms, and a heart that never failed him 
mt a pincL I must be waiy — ^have a smiling face, and hide 
my purpose under grateful words, till they are there — safe 
eaught — safe kept, and then I'll tell them!" He threw 
himself into a chair, and allowed his mind to rove freely 
amid the imagined pleasures of a full revenge, his disfigured 
countenance exhibiting the fierce workings of such malig- 
nant joy. And then his thoughts were diverted into another 
diannel, and a look of sadness crept across his face, as he 
murmured, " And it has come to this at last ! The de- 
scendant of heroes, the bearer of an honoured name, a poor, 
oppressed outcast, the companion of thieves, the degraded, 
depraved agent of a set of scoundrels ! Ah, my mother ! 
it is well for thee that thou art gone ! That those bright 
'eyes are sealed in death, and cannot witness this deep fall ! 
My father ! — ^my sister ! — no, I will not think of them ! — ^his 
scorn — ^her wrongs still unredressed ! and why ? — Because I 
must have gold — aye, gold ! How can I act without it ? 
The poor man is trampled everywhere — each brutal churl, 
who has a longer purse, will lord it over him, and look for 
his submission ! Til be rich — IVe sworn it, and will com- 
pass my design by fair means or by foul ! Wo Odd ist, da 
ist aUes ! the wealthy Schweizer may lift up his head where 
in his poverty he would not dare to croucL Now, let me 
think how best to use this money/' 
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Besigning hinuielf thus to meditaiionfl most congenial to 
hb feelingH, he leaned back in liis seat, and took small note 
of the hours that passed rapidly hj. Nor was it till the 
shades of evening had b^^un to gaih^ thick, that he roused 
himself from his day-dream, and set to woric to prepare his 
frugal meaL He was engaged in this occupation, when the 
door opened, and our old acquaintance Dick Fowler made 
his appearance. 

Schweizer had contracted an extreme dislike of this man, 
partly from uncongeniality of disposition, partly friom the 
dread inspired by his ruffianly aspect and nature, and partly 
from the imcomfortable consciousness that he was in a mea- 
sure placed under his surveillance and control: but he was 
now in such good humour with the world at large, having 
already in imagination grasped the coveted treasure, that 
he received him with a cordiality of manner quite unusual 

" Ha ! my good friend,'' he exclaimed, — " What pleasant 
news do you bring here to-night ? 'tis a gala time with me, 
and I must have nothing but gay words." 

" Then, sir," replied the man, whose looks were more 
sullen than usual, " I must be mute, and do my errand at 
another time. There's little of gaiety about Dick Fowler 
just now." 

" Why, what's the matter?" 

" Everything ! I've failed where success was most need- 
ful ; — ^and we must bolt— -or swing !" 

" What do you mean, man ?" said Schweizer, turning pale 
as he heard these ominous words, " speak plainly ; — ^what 
have you done to make this sudden step necessary ? There 
was nothing said of it yesterday, and I am in no humour to 
move at present" 
^' Humour, or no humour, you must be off as quick as 
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may be, unless you wish to see the inside of one of her 
Majesty's gaols before another day is out l*^ 

" And why, fellow ? Tell me why ;— or, as I am a living 
man, I move not, come what will'' 

" We are betrayed I The hell-hounds of the police will be 
on us within four-and-twenty hours, and if we cannot put 
the broad waves of the sea between us and them, we are 
lost men ! " 

" And who is the traitor?" 

" One who knows us well — ^the servant at Northwood. I 
would have stopped his babbling tongue for ever, but the 
cursed jade he was riding shied as I struck, and got the 
knife herself 

" That was unfortunate, Dick : and I would advise you 
to get away as quickly as possible, for if they catch you 
there will be small hope. 'Twas a plain attempt at mur- 
der!" 

" That's an ugly word, sir ! I'd rather you did not use it" 

" You're fastidious to-night ! Well, then, we'll call it any 
other name you like. But, certainly, you should be off at 
once. For my part, I have some little matters to manage in 
' England, and shall stay till they are completed" 

^* Do you wish to form acquaintance with the gallows, 
sir? or to be sent over the water at the public expense, 
ticketed ' not to be returned?' for that's the pleasant pro- 
spect if you choose to stay." 

** I have no desire to do either one of those agreeable 
things you mention ; and yet I shall stay, until it suits my 
purposes to go, which will not be to-night assuredly." 

'^ Well, sir, if you are grabbed, don't say it was for want of 
warning. I shall be nowhere to-morrow, if I'm wanted !" 

'' Aye, aye, Dick, that's right— quite right 1 Take care 
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of youraelf, and leave others to do as they please. Do you 
think/' he continued, abandoning the light careless tone in 
which he had hitherto indulged, and speaking in a stem de- 
termined voice, — " Do you really think me such an immiti- 
gated fool as not to see the paltiy trap youVe been sent to 
place before me ? What is the treachery of Thomas to me ? 
He knows as little of me as of the Grand Turk : — ^I might 
walk before his eyes a thousand times, and not call up one 
token of recognition ! Even this ghastly mark of that night 
would tell no tales to him, and bring no danger to me, as 
fiir as he is concerned. Back to the men that sent you here^ 
sir ! and tell them that neither threats nor promises shall 
move me hence, till they have done me justice i" 

*' I will do your bidding, sir ; and cannot but say I think 
you're in the rights of it. It's hard to be kept back from 
one's wage when the work's done. But there's more danger 
abroad, sir, than you think for ; and if I might be so bold as 
give my opinion, I should say it would be better for us all if 
you was to leave the country as soon as may be after you've 
got the money." 

^* There's more sense in that proposal, Dick ; and I don't 
know but I may be induced to comply, though I had some 
business of a very different kind, which I am loth to give 
up. Well, another time must serve for that, I suppose. If 
I go it shall be to Paris first, for I can make good profits 
thera Do you know of any vessel in the river boimd to 
France ?" 

*^ I saw the skipper of a Dutch craft to-day, sir ; he's 
bound for Caen, and will clear out to-morrow with the ebb. 
Would that answer your purpose ?" 

" Perfectly : you may tell Mr. Langton, for of course it - 
was he who sent you here, that if he brings or sends me the 
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tnoney, in full tale, to*morrow in time for this vessel, I'll be 
off at once, and rid him of a &ncied danger. On no other 
conditions will I stir a leg I'* 

" Very well, sir, I will report what you say. Good night" 
'^ Good night, Dick, and a meny meeting next time " 
Schweizer was not mistaken in supposing that it was Mr. 
Langton's plot to frighten him out of the country by the 
•gency of Dick Fowler 5 and greatly, indeed, was that wor- 
thy individual chagrined, when his messenger returned and 
"Sported the failure of his attempt. It now became quite 
evident that there was no way of escaping from the very dis- 
agreeable duty of discharging his debt : he had already tried 
every imaginable plan, and all to no purpose. Pay he must, 
and that speedily. Having determined, after some hard in- 
ternal strugglings, to perform this dreadful task, he dis- 
patched a note to Mervin, desiring his attendance early the 
next morning, that he might be the conveyer of the money ; 
and at the same time gave the most strict injunctions to 
Dick Fowler not to lose sight of Schweizer, omtil he had 
seen the vessel fairly under way. 

AU these arrangements were carried into effect precisely 
as he desired, and before noon next day, Carl Schweizer was 
on board the Zwei Otbruder^ and dropping leisurely down 
the Thames. He had parted from Mervin apparently on the 
most friendly terms, expressing all manner of good wishes^ 
and pressing his hand with the warm grasp of affection : 
and now he was conversing with Fowler, who, according to 
his instructions, was still in attendance, in the most cheerful 
way possible. It seemed as if possession of his long with- 
held prize had altogether changed the aspect of the man ; 
the heavy gloom which had hitherto brooded on his coun- 
tenance was cleared away ; the formerly close-pressed lips 
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were parted in a smile, and the light that sparkled in his 
dark eyes was one of gratified desires. Were all these sem- 
blances exponents of the truth ? 

Fowler continued in the vessel until he reached Grravesend : 
he then went ashore, being satisfied that the man his em- 
ployers feared was now safely removed; for a north-east 
wind was blowing fresh, and eveiything betokened a rapid 
passaga Had he turned, as he was rowed from the ship, 
and seen the face that leaned over the bulwarks, and mark- 
ed the look of triumphant malice that it wore, he would 
have doubted somewhat of the success of his schemes. But 
he sat in the stem of the boat, and consequently observed 
nothing of this ; and returning at once to town, he informed 
Mr. Langton that everything had been accomplished — as he 
wished ; at which report the good man was not a little 
pleased. 

" And now, Dick,'' he said, " I would advise you to shift 
for yourself England wiU be too hot to hold you before 
long ; for, depend upon it, that fellow Thomas will blab, if 
only to be revenged for the fright you gave hiuL" 

" I know that, sir ; I'll be off before sun-rise. If Mr. 
Holdfast once gets scent, he'll not let grass grow on his 
heels, I warrant him ! Good-bye, sir, I shall see some of our 
old friends over the water soon, and if you need a sure hand 
and a firm heart, when this business is blown over, just 
send a line to them, and 111 be here as fast as steam can 
bring me." 

" You're an honest fellow, Dick ! Good-bye, and better 
luck to us when we meet again, for we've botched this job 
abominably !" 

Carl Schweizer remained for some time, after Fowler's 
departure, leaning over the side of the vessel, and appa- 
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rently intent on watching the blue waves that leaped gaily 
by, and the sparks of phosphorescent light that glittered 
ever and anon upon the surface of the dancing spray. 
But his mind was occupied in a very different manner, and 
the external objects on which he gazed produced no influ- 
ence upon his thoughts. And yet the scene was one that 
might have well attracted notice. The sun was now declin- 
ing in the west, and threw a broad glare of golden light on 
the broken surface of tie water, which heaved wiA that 
quick bounding motion, so expressive of life and pleasure, 
and so utterly opposed to the sullen heavy roll of a dying 
storm. The deep blue sky was chequered by a few light 
patches of rose-tinted vapour, that lay calmly on its broad 
bosom, far above the lower moving current of air ; emblems 
of those blessed spirits who are near enough, to see, but da 
not feel the busy turmoil of man'a troubled coarse, . Broad 
white-winged birds darted hither and thither in pursuit 
of their finny prey, now poisiBd on outstretched pinions, 
now skimming in full race across the waves, and now 
resting motionless upon them: while numberless craft, 
of every kind and shape, were speeding on their diverse 
ways. Everything around spoke of energy and freedom, 
from the tall frigate that towered like a giant among the 
rest, to the smallest cockle that showed like a mere speck 
upon the waters, and even the lumbering hulk, which had 
now the honour of bearing Schweizer, seemed to share in 
the universal activity, and plunged forward in a somewhat 
clumsy but sufficiently spirited fashion. 

^^Juck! Hans!'^ cried the skipper to his mate, as a 
tremendous lurch covered the deck with a shower of spray, 
— " The brave old Frau has got new life in her this evenings 
and is as fric^ as a village- Mddchen at her first dance ! If 
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this holds for a few hours, well make as good a nm of it as 
anj of those gaudy toys that flutter round us. What's the 
use of them, Hans, except it be to show a man how near he 
maj get to drowning and escape*! Give me your strong 
built, broad-bottomed craft, that's got some room for a cargo 
in her sides, and can stand a breeze or two with comfort ! 
None of your flimsy cockle-shells for my money !" 

" She's watery though, mem Herry" replied Hans, as 
another cloud of foam was dashed in his weather-beaten 
&ca 

** Watery ! " exclaimed the captain, '^ watery ! and what of 
that — ^would you have the planks dry with such a wind as 
this ? Show me one of your narrow cutter things that could 
carry canvass like that," pointing to the huge climisy main- 
sail, '' and keep her bows out of the water at all 1" 

" Fa, mem Herr ! ya^ she carries a broad sheet well, I'm 
not denying it. But you should have seen the Frolic, sir, 
that we had over there, in the China seas— -oh ! she was a 
jewel in a gale, that would have shown a clean pair of heels 
to the fitstest cruiser in the British navy, and that's not say- 
ing a little." 

'^ Why did you leave her, then ?" inquired the old man, 
oflended at hearing any slight thrown, even by implication, 
on his venerable favourite. 

" I left her, sir," replied Hans, ** because, though I liked 
the vessel, I neither liked the crew nor the work. It is well 
enough for a young scamp that's got nothing to think of 
but himself, and a long life before him if he doesn't ground 
upon the rocks before his time ; but when a man's hair 's 
turning grey, and his feet are going down the hill instead 
of up, it's tiine to turn his hand to something honest." 

'' You're right there, Hans ! and, the saints be praised, 
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the good lady here has never carried contraband-HSihe's ho- 
nest from stem to stem I" 

" 'Twasn't that only, sir, that made me wish myself away. 
I wouldn't so much mind looking back upon a bit of smug* 
gling, though it's bad work too ! but we had worse than 
that. Oh ! sir, they were an awful set, that cared as little 
for slitting a man's throat, when their blood was up, as I do 
for cutting a roll of 'baccy. Our captain was a Spaniard, a 
black-faced giant, who might have been first mate to Beel- 
zebub, if the foul fiend ever sailed a craft. I've seen him 
strike his dagger in a fellow's heart, for only giving him a 
quick word." 

" Sharp discipline that, Eb^ns ! and a pretty companion 
you must be for a decent, peaceable man like me ! It's well 
you kept a quiet tongue about your former life, or, good 
sailor as you are, you had never set foot on the Zwei Oe- 
briider. Pray, what brought you among them at first ? was 
it choice ?" 

" No, mein HerVy not exactly choica I was going to say 
it was chance, but that wouldn't be true neither, for there 
isn't such a thing at all, I've learned that lesson at last. 
I've often thought, sir, it was to punish my sins, for I was 
a wild, hair-brained lad, that took no heed of anything but 
my own pleasure, and cared for little so I could get money 
to gratify my desires — ^no matter either when or how it 
cama" 

The two men were walking backwards and forwards on 
the deck while they conversed, and it so happened that they 
were close by Schweizer, as Hans uttered these words ; his 
attention was immediately aroused, and he changed his po- 
sition slightly, so as to place himself in a more convenient 
attitude for listening. 
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" This was the way of it/' Hans contintied ; " I was in a 
merchant vessel that was wrecked on a coral reef off the 
coast of Lombock ; it was in the dead of night, and there 
was snch a heavy sea on, that the boats were swamped, and 
all drowned but me and another man. We got ashore with 
onr lives, but had lost everything else, and I was properly 
down-hearted for a time, for I had made a little venture on 
the voyage,^ and now it was all gone, and I had nothing 
else. We stayed there for some weeks, living in the best 
way we could, and grumbling bitterly at our hard fate. At 
last, one morning, as I was walking along the beach, in a 
moody, miserable state of mind, that made me fit for any-^ 
thing, I saw the tightest little schooner standing in shore 
that I had. ever set eyes on. She hove up when she cattne 
within about half a mile, and put off a boat ; I waited to 
watch them land, for I had nothing else to do, and when 
they came close, I saw that they had a sick man in the stem 
sheets. Two of them lifted him out, and carried him up the 
country, and I went down to have a nearer look at the 
strangers. They were a queer set, but sufficiently merry 
withal ; and it seemed to me that they must drive a thriving 
trade, whatever it was, for they were well fed and well 
clothed, and had that off-hand look which you see in pros- 
perous men. But I had no long time to make observations, 
for I had not been standing there many minutes, before the 
officer who commanded the boat made up to me, and asked 
if I would take service with them, as they were one hand 
short. I was in the humour for any change, and so agreed 
at once, little caring what the work might be." 

" A rash act, Hans," interposed the captain. " It would 
have been better for you if you had leamlBd the lesson my old 
father was fond of teaching. ' Look before you leap, Carl,' 
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he would say, * and never go aboard withont signing arti- 
cles.' He was a skipper too, Hans, and sailed another Zwei 
GtbrMeTy just a match for my beauty here. See how she 
runs now! we're making six knots an hour at the very 
least." 

. " Fa, ya, we're making way, sir. And so did the Frolic 
the first night I joined, or may I never spin a yam again ! 
I had sailed in a pretty many ships before, and thought I 
knew something of how they ought to walk in a wind, but 
she outdid them all far away, and I felt as happy as a prince, 
for I always liked a lively boat. We were engaged in the 
opium trade, and many a sharp run we had to escape unplea- 
sant overhaulings ; but this only made me better pleased, 
from the wild excitement. For some months we did no- 
thing but our regular business, and though I knew well 
enough that the way it was done was not right, yet, as the pay 
was good, and the life an easy and merry one, I put all such 
thoughts out of my mind, and was as jovial and light-hearted 
as the best of them. But after that time matters looked 
different, and I became uneasy, for I saw that a bit of piracy 
now and then was looked upon as quite an ordinary occur- 
rence, or rather as a sort of relish. This did not suit my 
taste, for I had always a horror of spilling blood, and I de- 
termined to cut and run as soon as I could ; but I found it 
easier to join than to leava Year after year passed by, and 
I was still in the same position, compelled to unite in doing 
what I hated, and thwarted in every scheme for escaping. 
It was hard work to hide my disgust, but I did succeed, or 
I should not have been here to tell you of it — cold steel or 
the plank would have wound up my affairs in quick time ! 
At last, after a desperate conflict with a merchant, better 
armed and manned than we had expected, I did, by the 

s 
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blessing of Heaven, contrive to effect my escape, while we 
were lying by to refit. This act made me a poor man again, 
for my earnings were all on board when the time came, and I 
dared not return to secure them ; but, in spite of this, it was 
the happiest day I ever spent. I was free again, to go or 
come as I pleased ; and I made a deep vow, whicli He has 
hitherto enabled me to keep, that my hands should never 
meddle with dishonest things again. Depend upon it, mewk 
Herr, there is no happiness to be got from ill-found money. 
There was laughing enough aboard the Frolic, but not a man 
of them there but had a something at his heart, that he would 
have been right glad to be quit ot" 

"You re right there, Hans, quite right. Stick to that 
principle, and you'll go through life with a fair wind and a 
flowing sheet. And what became of your precious ship^ 
mates ? Did you ever faU foul of the captain again ?" 

" No, sir, I never did— he may be carrying on the old 

work BtiU for aught I know ; or, perhaps *' Here he 

received a most unexpected interruption from Schweizer, 
who, placing himself in front of the two, exclaimed in a 
stem voice — 

" He died, as all such should die, at the yard-arm \" 

" Who ? and what are you V* cried the astonished mate, 
pale with amazement and terror. 

" No matter what I am ! Enough for you to know that 
Don Pedro de Balthazar, the captain of that accursed pira^ 
tical Frolic, met the end which he and you deserved ! And 
hearkee, Mr. Skipper,'' he continued, turning to the old man, 
whose countenance wore a look of blank surprise, that was 
almost ludicrous, " I've no idea of sailing with a runaway 
robber and murderer — so out with a boat at once, and put 
me ashore here at Walmer." 
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" Boat ! — ashore ! — ^Walmer I" gasped the captain, a« if 
he could scarcely comprehend the meaning of the words. 

" Yes, a boat, and that immediately I" said Schweizer ; 
" not one moment longer will I stay in such company as 
thifl." 

" What ! leave the Zwei G&brilder in a breeae like this ? 
— ^They told me he was mad, Hans, and now I see it is 
plain enough!"' 

" Mad, say you r Schweizer replied ; " your friend there 
will find there's method in my madness, at any rate, when 
he is denounced to the police, and becomes acquainted with 
the inside of the prison at Caen ; for that will be his lot, as 
sure as you are living, if I am not put ashore at once ! " 

" Better let him have his way, sir," whispered Hans, who 
had the old professional dislike to the very name of those 
civil functionarie& 

" Hans, you're a fool ! " was the angry reply ; " IH stop 
my racer for no man on earth ! — It cannot be, sir," he con- 
tinued, " a few hours will bring us to port, and I have bet- 
ter reasons for going on than you can show for staying." 

** Very well, sir. Take your own course, and answer to 
the authorities, as you best may, for having an acknowledged 
pirate in your crew." And with these words he turned away 
and walked forward. 

The skipper and his mate now held an anxious conference 
in a low tone, the latter apparently urging upon his superior 
the propriety of yielding to the stranger's request, which the 
former seemed most unwilling to do. The result at last 
was, that the captain approached Schweizer again, and sa- 
luting him with much respect, entreated him to withdraw 
his threat — ^^ Hans is an honest man now, sir," he said, 
" and has a wife and family to support, who must starve if he 
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iA put in jail How you came by your knowledge is a mys- 
tery to us both, but it seems hard that a poor fellow should 
be laid up now, for what he did when a mere boy, and after 
he has long repented of his fault, and changed his life ; and 
all because a gentleman, whom he never injured, happened 
to sail with him for a few houra'' 

" You have heard my decision, I never depart from my 
word. Land me now, and nothing will be said. Keep me 
on board, and the moment we reach Caen, I go to the super- 
intendent of police, and give information of the character of 
your mate." 

" And will they believe you, sir ? I'm well known there, 
and you're quite a stranger." 

" Will M. Guizot be glad to please the Spanish govern- 
ment ? If you are ignorant of the fact, that the captain of 
the Frolic was a political, as well as a social offender, I am 
not. One who has served with him would be an acceptable 
present at Madrid." 

" And if I put you ashore, how shall I know you will not 
betray Hans here, and have him taken on our next voy- 
age?" 

" I give you the word of a gentleman that I wiU not. If 
that will not satisfy you, I swear it by the oath of Bruder- 
schaftr 

" Bruderschafb ! — Are you one of us ?" 

" I am. Hearken a moment in your ear ;" he whispered 
a few words to the wondering skipper, which produced a 
sudden change upon his whole demeanour and conduct. 
The vessel was immediately put about, the land approach- 
ed, and a boat lowered, which conveyed Schweizer to the 
shore ; and then the heavy craft once more stood on her 
destined way. 
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Schweizer's first care on landing was to secure a gig, 
and drive to Canterbury. He arrived there late at night, 
and remaining quietly himself in an obscure public-house 
during the next day, wrote and dispatched that note, the 
arrival of which we described at the termination of our last 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Of all mental conditions, that of uncertainty and sus- 
pense is assuredly one of the least comfortabla It is often 
easier to face and endure a realized evil, than to wait in 
calmness for the expected development of what we dread to 
know, yet hope to escape. And when the period draws 
near, at which we have reason to anticipate a clearer reve- 
lation, the actionless preceding hours lag ever on their 
course, with a slowness that is well-nigh intolerabla This 
was precisely the case with Lord Vincent now. The leaven 
of suspicion had been constantly at work; distrust had 
hourly gained ground in his mind ; and as he was now stand- 
ing within the approaching shadow of an event, which he 
felt must have an influence on all his future life, his sensa- 
tions bore a close resemblance to those which, we may 
imagine, would be experienced by one who was suspended 
over a tremendous precipice, and had but doubtftil confi- 
dence in the resisting power of the rope that held him. 

He rose early, for he could not sleep, and the brightness 
of the morning tempting him abroad, he walked out for a 
stroll in the garden ; but there was something in the sweet 
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scent of the opening flowers, and in the sparkling dew-drops 
on their shining leaves, that reminded him too forcibly of 
days gone by, and he turned back again more sad than ever. 
He tried to read ; but busy thoughts within pictured them- 
selves upon the book, and he turned page after page utterly 
unconscious of the writer's meaning. He attempted to 
write ; but the hand was still so long, that the ink dried in 
the pen* He sought to wile away the time with his flute ; 
but memory proved a treacherous aid, and the notes his 
breath evoked served only to increase his melancholy. 

Breakfast was a great relief, for politeness compelled him 
to take part in the general conversation, and the efibrt thus 
made diverted his thoughts for a time. But when the meal 
was over, and the party had separated, each to his or her 
own pursuits, the torment came again with renewed energy. 
To remain quiet was an impossibility — ^he threw himself 
upon his horse, and spurred him across the park. But even 
thus his course was wayward as his feelings ; a short fierce 
gallop — then a sudden halt ; — another dash, and then an- 
other pause, and so on, tiU the horse, a high-bred fiery steed, 
resenting this unhandsome dealing, at last fairly took the 
matter and the bit in his own management, and ran away 
with his rider. 

Lord Vincent was a practised horseman, but it needed all 
his skill and strength to keep his seat in this wild race, and 
preserve the noble animal from injury. In this, however, he 
did succeed, and after scouring over the country for many 
miles, he arrested his mad career at length, and was enabled 
to regain the mastery. 

" In. good truth, my friend," Harry Seymour remarked, 
when he had heard the narrative of this escapade,—^' If this 
is the way in which you commonly ride, I shall make a bar- 
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gain with yon to bring y onr own horae, when yon pay me a 
visits unless you will submit to go out, like a young lady in 
her early teens, with a groom and leading rein.^' 

" Thank you, Harry, for your kind intentions — but I have 
no heart for joking just now. Hay you never feel as I have 
felt to-day, and be thus tempted to a similar act of foUy." 

^' And will you not tell me what it is that weighs down 
your spirits so fearfully ?'' the young man asked, in a tone 
in which deep interest had assumed the place of bantering. 

" I almost doubt," Lord Vincent replied, " if I can suc- 
ceed in making you fully comprehend my meaning, for the 
thoughts which distress me are of a somewhat indefinite 
nature. But if you can £incy yourself on board ship, the 
wind setting dead in upon a leenshore, and the helm lost, 
you will be able to form some idea of my present sensations.'' 

'^ And what has been the cause of this most unpleasant 
state of things ? You did not feel so before, and I am not 
aware of any real change in your position. Have you heard 
bad news V 

" No ; and yet I feel very much as I have described. 
You know we are to meet that stranger to-night, and hear 
a disclosure of the robbery mysteries ; ever since the recep- 
tion of that singular note, I have had an imconquerable pre- 
sentiment that the revelations then made will influence my 
whole future lifa'' 

"How so?'' 

" I can scarcely tell, and yet such is the &ct You have 
often heard me argue against our good friend's suspicions of 
Romish plots, upon every imaginable occasion ; but you have 
not seen the inner workings of my own mind, and the im- 
welcome doubts which his honest, though oflen exaggerated, 
denunciations have raised up. The confession of Thomas 
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added weight to all these — ^and now I fullj expect to learn 
what I most dread to know/' 

" And if such be the case, right glad shall I be to hail my 
friend's emancipation from those wretched toils ! *' 

" Aye— but will it be a real emancipation ? Alas ! I fear, 
no more than if you were to take away a mariner's com- 
pass, because its working was not perfect, and leave him on 
the wide waste of waters with no guide whatever. Re- 
member, if the worst prove true, and it is shown beyond all 
doubt, that this outrage was for some inscrutable reason 
planned by those whom you suspect, my position is in no 
way improved. I am driven from one resting-place, but 
the violence which does so will not land me on another ! 
I may have my doubts of the purity of Rome augmented, 
but where shall I gain a clearer insight into the still retir- 
ing truth ? I may feel that unworthy motives can even now 
sway her councils, but will that convince me tliat her claims 
are altogether false ? Ah ! my friend, believe me, it is an 
awful thing to have no fixed principles ; — I would rather 
grasp an error honestly, than be for ever wavering as I 



am now 



'* But why should you waver ? Why should you more than 
others be baffled in your search after truth ? It is to be 
found by a hearty seeker ; — ^you most assuredly are such, 
and why then should you fail ?" 

" I know not, Seymour ; unless it be, perchance, to punish 
my besetting sin of pride. And is it not humiliating to be 
kept thus ever on the threshold, while others, whose mental 
powers one has been wont to despise, are admitted, by virtue 
of some unknown claim, into the innermost recesses of the 
temple ?" 

" Lord Vincent, I am not learned in theology ; — ^myself a 

T 
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mere neophyte, I feel it almost presumption to declare what 
I believe to be yonr error : but your friendship will bear with 
me, if I surest that your unsatisfactory progress hitherto 
may possibly be traced to the fundamental mistake of look- 
ing to your own reason, or trusting to the reason of other 
men, instead of turning your eyes and your heart upwards. 
It is an error natural to the constitution of your mind ; you 
are conscious of possessing mental energies above the com- 
mon average, and feel that difficulties ought to give way 
before them, when bent forcibly to the task ; they do not 
yield, and then you are cast down, and willing to obey the 
mandates, and receive the enunciations of those who have, 
as you imagine, aimed at the same end, and been crowned 
with success. Is it not so ?" 

'^ In part it is ; but not altogether. I have laboured, and 
that more painfully than I can express, to reach the goal I 
pant for, and my constant failures have depressed me great^ 
ly ; but that I am not willing to yield implicit credence to 
other men, is evident frcon the very position of uncertainty 
I hold. Had I followed steadily the guidance of the authors 
whom I studied most, my path must soon have terminated 
at the Vatican."' 

" Thank God that you have been arrested ! — But tell me, 
was it from the Bible that you sought your information, or 
from mere human compositions ?" 

" From the Bible, of course, in conjunction with the ex- 
positions of the Holy Fathers of the Church : for,, proud as 
you believe me to be, and as I know I am, I have yet suffi- 
cient modesty to distrust my own judgment on matters of 
such vital moment.'" 

" And in distrusting your own judgment, you turned 
to the equally fallible judgment of other men — this was 
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scarcely the best way. The highest wisdom is offered to us, 
why should we be content with anything less ? The Spirit 
is promised to those who ask ; — ^it is no presumption to be- 
lieve and act upon this ; — ^and if we have that gift, then 
are we able to search out the deep things of God — ^then is 
the word indeed * a lamp imto our feet and a light unto our 
path," and we can walk safely, because wisely/' 

" I believe you are right, Seymour ; at least I am willing 
to hope so, for my former plan has proved a miserable 
&ilure, and I would fain anticipate better success in future. 
But to do this will be a hard struggle, and will, I fear, 
necessitate an estrangement from him whom I have long 
regarded as my friend." 

" From the bottom of my soul, I wish you had never met 
that man!"" The exclamation escaped involuntarily frt)m 
Seymour, and when he saw the effect his words produced 
upon, the coimtenance of his friend, he would willingly have 
recalled them, but it was too late. Lord Vincent gazed 
earnestly upon him for some moments, as if he would have 
read his inmost thoughts, and then said — " Seymour, I 
know you love me, and I am quite aware of your dislike to 
Mr. Mervin, but your tone and manner are those of one who 
has some deeper feeling than appears at first sight. Tell 
me, I conjure you, why you have spoken thus." 

" Lord Vincent, do not ask me — I spoke without thought 
— ^a moment's consideration would have restrained me." 

" Nay, Seymour, I must know. You are not a man to 
say what you do not mean — nor is this the first time you 
have hinted at a similar sentiment." 

" Was not Mervin one of the first to lead your mind 
Romewards?" 

" He was." 
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'^ And 18 not that good reason whj I aiioald wish that 
you had nerer met V* 

** Pediaps it is ; bat was that the cause of your obsenra-' 
tion?'' 

" If ot exactly/' 

" Thai why not speak the troth at once? Were yon not 
thinking of her t" 

^ I was, Lord Vineent. But why nrge me on this point ? 
I have nothing to disclose, bnt mere Tagae saspicions — off- 
springs in all probabilitT of my own brain. It will do you 
no good to know what they are ; — it mi^t make you un- 
happy. Let me be silenf 

"^ I cannot, Seymour. My mind is in that miserably un- 
settled state, in wiiich the certainty of evil appears a posi- 
tive good, when compared with its doubtful impending. I 
feel that I am being hurried forwards^ by an irresistible im- 
pulse, to some great crisis of my fiite — good or bad Iknow 
not, nor can guess, unless the gloom that has been darkening 
aroimd me for some days, be a foretaste of what is coming 
— and then it must be black indeed. Tell me then, openly, 
what you think — even what you &ncy. It will be an act of 
real kindness, though it may not seem so now/' 

'^ Very well ; if you will compel me I must ^eak. The 
truth then is simply this: — my opinion of Herrin's charac* 
ter is so un£Etyourable, my distrust of his sincerity so great, 
that I cannot give full credence to his statements.'' 
. '^ Seymour ! Seymour I this is awful ! . Bo you mean that 
you doubt what he said regarding my unhappy wife? Oh I 
if it should be so ! — ^but no, it cannot ! Did I not see the 
letter with my own eyes ? hold it in my own hands ? keep 
it — spell it over — read it and re-read it, in the delusive 
hope that I might find some hidden, lurking loop-hole of 
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escape from the damning conviction ? No, na, fto ! it was 
too plain — ^slie loved another — ^loved him perhaps before she 
ever knew me — ^and better thus — ^better than that I should 
have been her murderer— the murderer of an innocent! 
Yet, again, no ! Why should I wish to spare myself this ad- 
ditional pang? Why not rather rejoice that she stood clear, 
even while I trod the lowest depths of wretchedness ? Yes, 
yes — ^surely, yes ! Prove it to me, Seymour, prove it to me, 
and with my last breath will I bless the friend who has 
taken the stain off her, though the burden of her broken 
heart weigh down her slayer to perdition !"' 

" Alas ! my dear Vincent, why did you urge me to break 
silence ? Why lead me to give utterance to surmises which 
I cannot substantiate, and thus infiise the new torture of 
unresolvable doubts ? It was but an impression, vague and 
indefinite ; I was mad in any way to allude to it." 

" Nay, my friend," the unhappy man replied with more 
calmness, " do not reproach yourself All that you have 
done now, has been merely the work of a spark which fires 
a train already laid. Thoughts have been long and busily 
at work ; — ^the retrospective eye has seen what at the mo- 
ment was hidden by the mist of passion ; the heart has re» 
admitted feelings, which were then thrust out by the strong 
hand of giant jealousy. I kviow that I was rash — insane in 
my precipitance ! She prayed for an opportunity of explana- 
tion — ^I would not give it ; drove her from me with curses — 
and put out the very light of life ! What do I deserve, but 
ceaseless wretchedness? Why should I complain if every 
drop of even common comfort should be poisoned for me ? 
A murderer and suicide I am, and must be ! *' 

" You judge yourself too harshly, dear Vincent. You 
acted upon the strongest convictions, and with every appa- 
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rent reason to believe what you heard and saw, except- 
ing 

" Yes ! excepting the memory of her seemingly unvaried 
love. The knowledge of her high, pure character before, 
should have at least inclined her husband to accord what is 
given to the meanest and most worthless criminal ! Do not 
attempt to excuse me, Seymour. I have sinned — ^how much 
I suffer for my sin, God only knows.'* 

*' And may He give to you, my poor, tried friend, the com- 
fort which is always accorded to the sorrowing penitent !" 

The entrance of Sir Henry Grey terminated their conver- 
sation, and the remainder of the day was spent in various 
occupations. At length the appointed hour arrived, and the 
two friends, accompanied by Mr. Holdfast, who had joined 
the party at dinner time, proceeded to meet the stranger. 

The day had been fine, but the evening was dark and 
stormy, and when they reached the spot where their visitor 
was awaiting them, there was scarcely light enough to show 
anything more than a tall figure, muffled in a long cloak, 
with a travelling cap drawn down over his forehead. There 
was some hesitation in his manner as he advanced to meet 
them, and a slight tone of reproach in his voice, as he said, — 

*' Were three needed to meet one solitary man ? I thought 
the English were a brave race, who would rather that the 
odds were against them, than take advantage of a helpless 
stranger.'' 

Lord Vincent started, as the unknown said these words, 
and whispered to Seymour — " That voice sounds familiar to 
me !" and then addressing the speaker, replied — 

'^ One who comes under such peculiar circumstances as 
you do, must not feel surprised if he be treated with more 
circumspection than is usual You may, however, dismiss 
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all apprehenBion from your mind ; we are the friends of Sir 
Henry Ghrey, and have no intention to deceive you. Speak 
plainly, and as briefly as you can, for the weather scarce 
invites to lengthened conference.'' 
Even while he spoke, a heavy rain began to lalL 
The stranger answered — " I shall waste no unnecessary 
time, sir ; but I have a somewhat lengthened tale to telL" 
Mr. Holdfast here interposed — 

" With your concurrence, my lord, I would propose an ad- 
journment to the house, where we can speak in comfort, and 
our excellent friend have an opportunity of himself hearing 
what so much concerns his interests.'' 

" Very good," replied Lord Vincent ; " Will you come with 
us, sir?" 

'' And how do I know that those walls will not prove a 
prison ?" 

" You have the word of a British nobleman that they 
shall not." 

'^ Do British noblemen always keep their faith ? I have 
heard of one at least who could deceive and ruin, where he 
was most bound to protect ( " 

*' Well, sir," Vincent replied, " the choice lies with your- 
self. We have promised you safety, and your idle taunts 
shall not provoke me to harsh measures. If you prefer a 
wet skin to a dry one, by all means gratify your taste ; but 
remember, you are as much in our power now as you could 
be at any time, or in any placa" 

" Lead the way, my lord; I will follow you without 
fear." 

In a short time they were all seated in a warm, comfort- 
able room. Sir Heniy Grey occupying the head of the table. 
When the lights were brought, and the stranger had re- 
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mored his outer gamieiiU, Ymeent agam became agitated, 
and again whispered in his young hieod's ear, " There is a 
mjsteiy abont that man whieh I cannot fiUhom ! Hare joo 
ever seen him before V* 

^ I am almost confident I have,'' Sqrmoor answered, 
** but where or when I cannot telL" 

Thejr could not pursue the topic any further, for the ex- 
amination now commenced, by Mr. Holdfiist addressing the 
stranger ^ We hare granted you this meeting, sir/' thus 
he began, *^ in accordance with your own request, and to 
give you an opportunity of explaining certain circumstances 
connected with the late rebbeiy. I feel it right, how- 
ever, to tell you, that for a complete elucidation we are 
not, as you may suppose, altogether depend^it upon what 
you may have to say, seeing that we have already been 
put in possession of such information as will enable us 
to follow up the clue with p^ect certainty of ultimate 
success.'' 

" Are these observations," the stranger inquired, " in- 
tended to make me understand that the reward whieh was 
offered will not now be given ? For, if such be the case, I 
have no desire to expend my breath for nothing, and shall 
accordingly wish you all good evening." And he was rising 
to depart, when Sir Henry arrested him by saying — " You 
are too hasty, sir. What I have offered I will giva If you 
perform your part honourably and truly, I will not be back- 
ward to fulfil mine." 

" As for the honour of the thing, I can scarce say mucL 
It is treachery, sir, to betray those with whom one has acted. 
But they have injured — ^have insulted — ^and would have de- 
frauded me, their tool, if they could ; and I have sworn 
revenge— and will have it I " As he spoke, a look of fierce, 
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dark passion rose into his face, that gave his features much 
of the aspect of a malignant fiend. 

" Alas ! young man," said the kind-hearted baronet, 
" why should you seek after that which can never give you 
real satisfaction? Revenge is a double-edged sword, that 
wounds the hand that holds as well as the breast at which 
it is aimed. Our common Master taught us a different les- 
son, when he died for those who had rebelled against his 
rule, and hated all his laws I" 

" I am no priest, sir,'' the man answered in a surly tone, 
*' to bandy arguments of that kind. But did I not hate 
them, with as bitter hatred as ever stirred the depths of 
mortal heart, you might, for what I cared, have lived and 
died in ignorance of what I alone can tell. Shall I proceed 
now, or will you refuse the information, from abhorrence of 
the motive ?" 

" Certainly not. The ends of justice can only be fur- 
thered by the detection and punishment of the criminals. 
I may, and I do disapprove, the motive of your actions ; but 
that feeling will not, and ought not to prevent my taking 
advantage of an opportunity which Providence has placed 
within my reach. Proceed, if you please ; and be as concise 
as you can, that a business so unpleasant in many ways 
may not be unnecessarily prolonged." 

^^ I have no interest, sir, in being prolix ; but that I may 
make my statement clearly intelligible, it wiU be needful 
to say a few preliminary words regarding myself I am a 
foreigner, as you may perceive. My name, and place of 
birth, are of no consequence, and need not be specified. 
Suffice it, that for certain reasons I was compelled to leave 
my native country at an early age, and was thrown upon 
the world with no better guide than my own mother-wit. 
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Many and yarious were the shifts to which I was put, in 
the irregular life I led, and withering to all my earlier, and 
it may be better feelings, was the society in which I moyed. 
Some months ago, I received a letter from a gentleman who 
was well acquainted with my histoiy, and with whom I had 
been frequently engaged in transactions of a different na- 
ture, advising me to visit England. He held out many 
prospects of advantage, and stimulated me to energy by the 
additional plea of the hope of redressing wrongs inflicted on 
one most dear to me. I came accordingly, but found that 
I had been in many ways deceived — ^that, at least, my ex- 
pectations had been most unduly raised. You will easily 
believe that this did not improve my state of mind ; it made 
me fit for anything, ready to meet any proposal more than 
half way, provided it held out the prospect of pecuniary gaia 
And now we arrive at what immediately concerns you, and 
I must be therefore mor^ explicit. The gentleman to whom 
I have alluded, and whom I had previously known as Signor 
Monti, but who now passes by the name of Mervin — -'' 

^^ Mervin ! '" exclaimed Vincent^ starting from his seat, 
which, however, he resumed in sileiice, obedient to the fag^ 
nal of his host. 

" Yes, my lord, Mervin — ^that is his present designation. 
He had given me an introduction to a Mr. Langton, a per- 
son who, under the outward appearance of an cnrdinary law- 
yer, is in reality the confidential agent of the General of the 
Jesuits. I was told that from him I should obtain some 
lucrative employment, and at last I was summoned to his 
presence. After beating about the bush for a long time — 
questioning and cross-questioning me in a way that was 
anything but agreeable, and taking special care to 1^ me 
understand that he was well acquainted with some unfortu- 
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nate passages in mj former life, and, therefore, had me in 
some sort at advantage ; after doing all this In the fox-like 
manner which belongs to his nature, he at length told me 
there was a business in hand in which, if I would engage, 
mj reward would be certain and large. As I said before, I 
was prepared for any undertaking, and though the matter 
was one which would not bear investigation, being in fact 
the robbeiy, I felt little scruple, more especially as he added 
another and not small inducement — that zeal and success 
would go far to reconcile me to mother Church, with whom, 
at the moment, I did not stand on peculiarly good terms. 
t agreed, therefore, and was shortly introduced to a ruffianly 
fellow, who goes by the name of Dick Fowler, and who was 
to be the active leader in the work of plunder ; my post 
being that of the general who orders the assault, and receives 
the spoil 

^* The object for which the whole was undertaken was 
the possession of a small tin-box, the shape, size, and situa- 
tion of which were accurately described to us, though we were 
not told the nature of its contents, being merely given to un- 
derstand that it included something which was of the high- 
est importance to our employers. The men were to lay 
hands on any valuables within reach, that our motives 
might not be suspected ; but were to delay not one moment 
after the great prize was secured. 

^' How far we succeeded, how far our plans were frustrated, 
you know as well if not better than I do. Wounded as you 
see, I yet escaped, and two days afterwards delivered the 
box into the hands of Kr. Mervin, who had been summoned 
to town, for the purpose of completing the transaction. It 
turned out, however, that while we had secured the casket 
at so much danger, the jewel had been previously abstracted. 
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and this was made an excuse for refusing my just claims ; 
and therefore I am here to-night This is my story ; is it 
satisfactory ? I will vouch for its truth in every particular, 
and am ready to answer any questions you may like to put'' 

There was silence for some minutes, each of his hearers 
being occupied with the thoughts this singular narrative had 
called fortL Vincent was greatly agitated ; but by a strong 
exertion of determination, he kept down all outward signs 
of what was passing within, imtil the matter more immedi- 
ately in hand being dismissed, he could with propriety pur- 
sue investigations for himself 

Mr. Holdfast now took up the ball, having received a hint 
to that effect from his patron, and subjected the witness to 
as keen a cross-examination as any poor wretch ever under- 
went The questions, however, failed to shake his testi- 
mony, and the whole party became convinced that he had 
spoken what was literally true, though the unwilling reve- 
lations which his inquisitor drew forth, created an almost 
irrepressible feeling of abhorrence in their minds. Our 
readers are already sufficiently aware of his real character, 
to make it quite unnecessaiy for us to relate what passed 
on this occasion, or detail the ingenious method in which 
the man of law extorted confessions of his treacherous deal- 
ings, and his sordid love of money. The examination at 
length came to an end, and Mr. Holdfast closed the subject 
by saying — " And now, sir, you have fulfilled your self-ap- 
pointed task, and all that remains for us is, to take such 
steps as may lead to the committal of those persons whom 
you have accused. You are, of course, aware of the terms 
on which the reward was offered ; I give you here a written 
pronrise to pay the full sum when, what you have now stated 
to us in private, shall be substantiated in a court of justice. 
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You will hold yourself in readiness to give evidence when 
the trial comes on."' 

" Certainly/' he replied ; " but, in the mean time, I must 
care for my own safety. The men whom you seek have long 
arms ; and if by any possible chance my presence in this 
country should be discovered, there is small hope for me of 
escape." 

" You do not mean that your life would be in danger ?" 
inquired Sir Henry. 

^^ I do. They have agents able and willing enough to put 
any dangerous person out of their way. Many and many a 
time when most clamorous for payment, was I reminded by 
Mr. Mervin — * Our enemies, you know, perish T — If they 
said this when they only suspected that I might inform, 
what will they do when their fears are proved to be correct, 
and they are in trouble through my testimony V 

There was a whispered conference for a few minutes, and 
then Mr. Holdfast again addressed the informer. ^' Sir 
Henry Grey is pleased to offer you a temporary asylum in 
this house ; and I feel it my duty to inform you that you 
owe this kindness, in part, to the interposition in your fa- 
vour of our noble friend. Lord Vincent." 

The presence in which he sat, and the severe sifbing to 
which his conduct and motives had been subjected, had 
served to abash the stranger not a little^ and make his man- 
ner sensibly more deferential; but now an instantaneous 
and most striking change passed over his whole aspect. His 
face became crimson with the flush of excitement ; his eyes 
glared with the intense light of fiercest passion ; and spring- 
ing from his seat, he seized Vincent by the throat before 
any one could arrest his arm, and while he held the asto- 
nished nobleman with a grasp of iron, thundered out these 
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words — ^^ Yfllain ! blaek, eoned yiDun ! — liare I foimd jou 
at last?" 

The act was so sodden and nnexpeeted, that fiir a mo- 
ment tlie wliole party stood as if thnndeistniek ; till Ser- 
mour^ reeorering his presoiee of mind, tlirew himself iqwrn 
the assailant, and succeeded in libosting his fiiend's throat 
from a gripe which had almost strangled him. 

Vincent paused to reeorer breath, and then with the nn- 
ruffled calmness of a soldier, asked in a cool, stem Toice — 
'^ What madness is this^ sir? I hare nerer injured you in 
my life* We $ate perfect strang^is." 

'^ Where is my M^ r' demanded the man, in a tone that 
quivered with rage, and struggling to free himself fixmi the 
hands which held him in his seal 

*' Your sister, fool ! Neither of you nor yours do I know 
anything, but what you have yourself just told us." 

^^ Villain ! cold, treacherous yillain that you are f And 
this is the way the proud nobles of England make redress 
for wrongs they have inflicted ! Shame on you ! Felon as 
I am, I would not have so base a heart for all your wealth 
and hereditary honours V 

*^ There is some strange delusion here ; you mistake me 
for another person. If I had wronged you, or any belonging 
to you, none would have been more forward than myself to 
make reparation. But I have already told you I know no- 
thing of your sister." 

^^ Of course not V he made answer, with a bitter sneer ; 
^' now that yon have disowned, rejected, slain her, you deny 
that she was ever known to you I This is quite natural I" 

These words struck upon a chord that was always pain* 
fiilly tense in Vincent's bosom, and his voice in turn was 
tremulous, as he inquired — '^ What was your sister's name V 
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" Catherine Steinberg — ^the daughter of the chief magis- 
trate of Berne!" 

" Catherine Steinberg !" he exclaimed, in tones of agony, 
" my poor, lost wife ! Impossible ! — she had no brother !" 

"She had! — she had! — imworthy though he was<— a 
brother who would have shed his heart's blood in her cause ! 
who yet lives to call her murderer to justice ! — Unhand me, 
gentlemen," he continued, addressing Seymour and Hold- 
fast, who still kept firm hold of him on each side, " Unhand 
me ! I will offer no violence — I will but call upon that mi- 
serable man to clear her memory before that world in whose 
sight he has debased her, and to own himself the perjured 
liar that he is!" 

Sir Henry Grey here interposed. " There is some fearfiil 
mystery in this business," he said, " let us endeavour to 
unravel it with calmness. By what name are we to address 
you, sir?" 

" My trvs name is Ulric Steinberg ! " 

" The same ! the same I" groaned Lord Vincent, covering 
his fistce with both hands, and then relapsing into silence. 

" And of what do you accuse this nobleman ?" continued 
Sir Henry. 

" Of marrying my sister when he had a former wife liv- 
ing ; and then when he had wearied of his prize, driving 
her from his house as a common wanton." 

" It is false ! " exclaimed Lord Vincent, again starting to 
his feet ; " false as the fiend who forged the lie ! — Catherine 
Steinberg was— oh ! that I could still say — la my only and 
my lawftil wife." 

" And pray, sir," asked Sir Heniy, " in what way did you 
acqiure this information, of the utter falsehood of which I 
can myself bear evidence ?" 
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** I beard it ftmn one wlio muat hxre known tlie truth ; 
frmn one who, for reasons of his own, maintained the show 
of intimate friendship with Lord Yineent, though he hated 
and despised him for his treachery — lb. Merrin was my in- 
formant ! '* 

Vincent groaned again in his deep angnish, hnt was silent, 
^nd Sir Henry continned — " The story yon tell, sir, is so 
nttefiy improbable, and your own character, as you most be 
well aware, so open to suspicion, that you cannot be sur- 
prised if I and my friends withhold full credence from your 
statements unless some better proof can be adduced than 
mere assertion.'' 

'* You are right, sir. To my shame be it spoken, I am 
not one whose conduct has been such as to make his word 
pass current without question. But whatever may have 
been my former life, whatever my present position in your 
eyes, I assure you, by all that men hold sacred, I am acting 
an honest part now. Sir, I am not devoid of feeling ; and 
my sister had the largest share of my affections. Leaving 
her was the chief misery of my banishment The hope of 
avenging, as I might, her wrongs, has kept by me night and 
day since I first heard them. Bead that letter, and say if I 
have spoken what is false ! " 

As he said this he drew out his pocket-book, and taking 
from it a much soiled letter, gave it into Sir Henr/s hands. 
The old man read it with a troubled look, and then handed 
it, in silence, to Vincent. 

The effect produced on that most wretched man was fear- 
ful. Pale as a sheeted corpse, his white lips retracted, and 
his eyes almost starting from their sockets, he held the 
fatal paper for some minutes in his trembling hands, and 
then fell heavily and apparently lifeless on the floor. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Vinceitt's swoon did not last long. On recovering, he found 
himself in his own room, with only Seymour beside him. 
It was some time before his mindr could fully take in the 
recollection of what had befallen, and dreadful, indeed, were 
his feelings when the truth stood forth in all its naked hide- 
ousnes& 

" Where is that man, Seymour?"' he said ; " I must see 
him again. I must hear everything — know my full depth 
of misery — ^go down to the lowest step of degradation I" 

*' Do not think of it now, my dear friend Yoii are still 
too weak to encounter another agitating scene. Leave it to 
us ; we will probe the matter to the bottom, and let you 
know all that we discover." 

" No, no ; I must see him myself. I cannot rest until I 
hear with my own ears the story of my folly and my crime ! 
Oh, Seymour ! Seymour ! that I should have been the dupe 
of such vile falsehoods — that I should have learned almost 
to loathe the best and loveliest — ^to cast her from me as an 
unclean thing, at the mere bidding of a treacherous villain ! 
Was I not right when I said this day would be the crisis 
of my fate i" 

u 
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" You were, indeed But, Vincent, you are always in- 
clined to blame yourself too muck It is clear that you have 
been the victim of a most accursed scoundrel ; but remem- 
ber, you had no means of tearing off his mask, and the 
silence which Lady Vincent had always kept regarding her 
brother, left you utterly at his mercy/' 

" It did ; and for what reason that course — ^that fatal course, 
was adopted, I must strive to ascertain. Her character was 
open as the day. I never dreamed she had a hidden secret. 
Come with me, Seymour. I am now recovered, and calm 
enough to meet whatever may occur. Let us go to him.'' 

" My dear friend, be persuaded, I entreat you, to employ 
some other person in this task. I am confident such would 
be, in every way, the beat possible arrangement." 

" Do not urge me, Seymour. I cannot yield. A personal 
interview I must have I" 

'* Then, at least, let him come to you. You can rest here 
and converse with him at leisure." 

'' Be it so, then. But bring him quickly, for suspense is 
torture." 

In a few minutes Ulric entered the room, and took a seat 
beside the bed on which the wretched nobleman was laid. 
Vincent gazed earnestly at him for some time in silence, 
scanning each lineament with a penetrating eye. 

"Yes, yes;" he said at length, addressing Seymour, 
" there is no mistake. I can see the transcript of her fea- 
ures there — ^the same, and yet how different ! This, then, 
is why I felt that we had met before. And now, sir," he 
continued, turning to Ulric, whose whole manner had under- 
gone a great change during the interval which had elapsed, 
Sif Hei;iry Grey having put him in possession of the true 
state of matters. " And now, sir, that we have each of us 
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found a relative where we least expected it, I conceive it 
wQl be the plan most conducive to our mutual interests to • 
treat each other with perfect plainness. You regard me as 
a villain. I am, unfortunately, by your own confession, 
compelled to look upon you as a criminal, on whom the 
hand of justice may be laid at any moment I can most 
easily clear my own conduct. Would that the stain could 
be as readily removed from yours ! But, though to meet a 
brother-in-law, under such circumstances, would at another 
time have been a source of unmitigated regret, and though, 
even now, the consequences of this discovery can be nothing 
else than endless remorse and unquenchable grief, yet, 
believe me, I rejoice. I would not have it otherwise for all 
the brightest hopes that ever dawixed upon man ; for, miser- 
able as I am, I can now cherish in my heart the pure, un- 
defiled image of her whom I so deeply wronged, and yet so 
fondly loved!" 

He was here silent, from excess of emotion, and Ulric in- 
terposed — " My lord, I pray you, do not harrow up your 
feelings thus. Sir Henry Grey has told me of the delusion 
tmder which you acted, and I need no further explanation. 
We have both been the victims of the blackest viUany, 
and all that remains for us is to wreak a deadly vengeance.'' 

'^ Nay, sir, leave that to his own heart and Heaven ! 
Such deeds as his bring their own punishment, and one 
more heavy far than we could inflict. Let him pass by ! 
But there is one point on which I must implore you to be 
candid, for while I continue in ignorance of this, your sister's 
conduct must remain in some measure inexplicable. Neither 
she nor your father ever gave me. a hint of your existence — 
can you, will you tell me why?" 

Ulric did not reply for some minutes. He bent his head 
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between his hands, and his powerful frame was evidently 
» agitated with contending passions. At last he look^ up, 
his features wearing a more softened expression than they 
had hitherto borne, and made answer — " My lord, you have 
asked me to do what is most hard. To make confession of 
my own degradation, and sink myself yet lower, if that 
were possible, in your esteem. Yet I will do it, for the sake 
of her whose young life has been thus fearfully put out, and 
whose blood lies, in part at least, on me ! They did not 
speak of me, my lord, because I had disgraced my name 
and race, because of all our line on me alone rested the foul 
blot of infamy ! I need not tell you what my father is, 
nor how I might have enjoyed all that a young man could 
wish in my paternal home. I know I was his pride — ^the 
darling object of his lova I know he had destined me for 
high designs, and hoped from me a large addition to our 
ancestral honours. But for these I little cared. Civic re- 
wards, excepting as they filled the pockets, had no charm 
for me. I was. devoured by an insatiable thirst for gold. 
I knew frill well I should be rich at last ; but I desired to 
obtain that wealth without delay, and, in the fiiry of my 
madness, I adopted any plan, without remorse, which pro- 
mised to increase my present stock. I will not pain you by 
the narrative of all my miserable shifts and turns, alike 
disgraceful to myself and heart-breaking to my wretched 
parent. At length, . in a moment . of infatuation, I was 
tempted to commit a forgery — was detected, and only es- 
caped from punishment by a precipitate flight ! Can you 
wonder that they shrank from speaking of me ? I was gone 
from them, never to return. Why should a stranger, espe- 
cially such an one as your loi-dship, be ever told that I had 
been in life?" 
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" True, true/' replied Vincent, with a deep sigh. " I see 
it now->-I see it all most plainly. Poor Catherine knew my 
proud heart, and would not wound it ! Alab ! how far more 
deep the arrow has pierced now ! But did you never resume 
any communication with your family ?" 

" No, my lord ; at least not for years. I heard of, but 
not from them. They did not even know my whereabouta 
Indeed, I lived a roving life ; now here, now there. I have 
been in every quarter of the globe, and mixed with alihost 
every race of men. Engaged in adventures without number, 
exposed to continued dangers by sea and land, I was carried 
through all by the same one stimulus. I was ever lured 
onwards by the same false hope ! Money I often acquired, 
but as often lost. One day I was the possessor of thousands, 
the next some unforeseen calamity came down, and I had not 
a stiver I could call my own ; and yet I persevered, with 
dogged, blind determination. I returned to Europe from 
the East about the time of your marriage, and would have 
ventured to visit my family in disguise, had I not been with- 
held by the representations of Mervin, who, speaking with a 
bitterness which I could little understand, assured me that 
both my father and Catherine were so uplifted with pride at 
the prospect of their high connexion, that they looked down 
with scorn on all their former associates, and would as- 
suredly deny all knowledge of me."" 

"It was a foul slander, sir!" Vincent said; "the old 
man always loved to have his friends about him ; and I well 
remember how anxious he was that all, even his humble 
acquaintances, should receive a proper notice on the day of 
our marriage." 

" I quite believe it, my lord ; but I thought otherwise 
then, and lent a not unwilling ear to all that Mervin said in 
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their disfavour. When you and she visited Rome I was 
there too, and was soon apprised of the fact by him ; for he 
is one of those men whom nothing escapea But I was, at 
the time, engaged in a matter which occupied all my 
thoughts, and did not care to see you. Mervin, however^ 
had a moment's interview with Catherine at the Coliseum, 
and alarmed her not a little, as he told me, by the unwel- 
come intelligence of my presence in the eternal city/' 

^' And this, then, was the incident which that most miser- 
able deceiver so dressed up to rouse my jealousy! Oh, 
Seymour, Seymour, what a blind, mad fool I was to hear 
him for a moment ! But proceed." 

" I heard no more of you for a long time. But at last I 
received a letter from Mervin, informing me that, for certain 
personal reasons, he had become an inmate of your house, 
and that he imagined I should be received, and probably 
assisted by Catherine, if I would write to her, expressing 
penitence for the past He inclosed a draft of a letter as a 
speciriien, which I copied and posted at Mayence." 

A deep groan from Vincent told the anguish he felt at 
this disclosure, but he did not speak. 

" Was that letter answered V Seymour inquired. 

" It was." 

" Do you remember the reply ?" 

" I have it here.'' 

" Read it, if you please." 

" My poor unhappy brother ! I scarcely know how to 
address you, or to give expression to the mingled feelings 
which your most unexpected letter has called forth. For 
the apparent penitence it breathes I cannot but bless God, 
and entertain the fond hope that you may have-changed to 
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car no mora Would that I could help you as my heart 
dictates ! But I am in great straits. My husband is ut- 
teriy ignorant of your existenca Shame — alas ! I fear it 
was a &lse shame — ^prevented our ever even hinting it. Can 
I do so now ? Will he not think me sinfully deceptive, and 
learn to doubt and despise me ? He is the best and noblest 
of men, but very proud. I dread more than I can teU the 
danger of rousing that feeling against myself. The loss 
of his confidence would be worse than deatL I dare not, 
then, ask you to come. No, Ulric, stay ! Stay till I feel 
my path more plain ; but ever be assured that you have the 
full affection of your sister — 

Cathbbinb." 

" Let me see that paper,'' Vincent now whispered in a 
voice that was scarce audible. He looked at it for some 
moments in silence — " There is no mistake — it is, it is her 
hand ; and I — ^fool ! — ^fool ! believed a base, foiged lie ! Go 
on — go on!'' 

" I was particularly anxious," he resumed, " to visit En- 
gland, regarding the exuberant wealth of which, and the 
prodigality of its possessors, my imagination had been stimu-^ 
lated to the utmost by Mervin's representations, but this 
letter of Catherine's made me pause, and other matters de- 
tained me for some time longer at Mayence. I did not leave 
it, indeed, until I had received Mervin's letter, which you 
road this evening. With what feelings I reached England 
you will readily conceive. It is more than probable I should 
have proceeded to some immediate act of violence had I not 
met with Mervin very shortly after my arrival, and yielded 
to his arguments, that by watching for some favourable op- 
portunity I might secure the end I sought more perfectly. 
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I waited, therefore, doing wliat I could to pass the time, 
and gain, what was always my chief object, money. Then 
came the news of Catherine's death, and with it fresh 
schemes from Mervin of aggrandisement and vengeance. 
But somehow he always contrived to keep me back when 
ripe for action ; he must take some preliminary steps, or I 
should imquestionably fail ; or you, my lord, were ill, and 
it would be impossible to get access to you ; or you had gone 
to a distant part of the country ; or something else was in 
the way, so that I could take no one step in advance. I 
was often furious at this delay ; but he had acquired un- 
bounded influence over me, and I feared as much as I re- 
spected hiuL The rest of my history I have already told" 

There was silence again for a space — ^silence only broken 
by the involuntary groans which spoke the agony of Vincent's 
souL At length young Seymour spoka 

^* Can you form any idea of the motives for such diabo- 
lical conduct 1" 

" None whatever ! " Ulric replied. " I knew him to have 
been my father's friend, and always £Etncied that those 
feelings were reflected to us the children. His words were 
those of affection, while his acts have been the doings of a 
fiend!" 

Lord Vincent now resumed. " Leave me," he said, " I en- 
treat you, leave me ! I must battle with this great grief alona" 

They did not refuse compliance with this request, and 
freed thus from the restraint of their presence, the misera- 
ble man for a time gave way to the vehemence of his de- 
spair. And then a calmer mood came over him, and from 
that lonely chamber there rose trembling up the pleading 
voice of prayer — of simple prayer, that claimed no merit for 
the offerer, but cried in bitterness of heart for mercy ! 
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Along unbroken stillness succeeded. The sufferer seemed 
a statue, in his immovable rigidity of posture, but the mind 
was busy with an active and remorseful retrospect, the spi- 
ritual depths were stirred with thronging feelings ; and as 
he mused, and probed his very soul with stem, unsparing 
firmness, those feelings grew more pure, more sanctified. 
Self-condemnation gendered charity — ^and he, who but a few 
short months before, would have struck dead the spoiler of his 
peace without compunction, now felt that he could meet 
him — ^and forgive ! 

He arose; — and throwing open the window, for it was 
now broad day, the cool, soft breeze saluted his burning 
brow refreshingly: he then drew forth writing materials, 
and sat down to perform the last and most hard task re- 
maining — a letter to his foul deceiver. 

He found it even more diflScult than he had expected ; 
nature still ever prompting harsh reproach ; grace whisper- 
ing, with still small voice, pity and pardon ! But the better 
triumphed — ^triumphed nobly in this mental strife ; for the 
power of good had been invoked, and strength was given in 
this hour of trial 

He descended to breakfast with a composure that showed 
with whom his communings had been throughout the night 
Always an object of interest to his friends, he now was 
doubly so, and his heart was filled to overflowing with the 
gratitude which their kind, delicate, and unobtrusive sym- 
pathy produced. 

How grievously they err who think there must be words 
to represent such feelings ; who deem a full expression, and 
much talk, essential to the work of sympathy ! A look — a 
pressure of the hand — ^a tear, half seen, half hidden, will 
speak volumes of unmistakable truth, while a long harangue. 
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though biimfiil of kind things, too often leaves behind the 
damp of lurking self! 

The Northwood party were guilty of no such blunder. 
They felt, and acted as they felt : — ^and while little was said, 
Lord Vincent had the inward consciousness that he was the 
centre of their thoughts, and that those thoughts were — 
love. 

Mr. Holdfast was not present at this meeting. He had 
started for town during the night, that no time might be 
lost in taking steps for the committal of Langton and Mer- 
vin. But hasty as were his motions, the news had travelled 
faster still, and the officers of justice who went to their re- 
spective abodes, found that the birds had flown the day 
before. How they had received the warning was never 
known ; but the extensive agency which is always at the 
command of the Society, renders it most probable that Ulricas 
return had been observed, and reported by some of their 
spies ; and that, at once divining the danger which threat- 
ened them, they had taken measures for their own security. 
Be this as it may, the fact is certain, and Sir Henry was 
compelled to rest contented with his own escape, and to give 
up his darling project of unfolding, before the eyes of his 
astonished countrymen, a veritable Popish plot 

In this position matters remained for some time. Ulric 
was still an inmate of Northwood, for the kind-hearted pro- 
prietor felt that if he were at large in the country he would 
be exposed not only to the risk of vengeance firom the 
hands of those whose party he had betrayed, but also to 
numberless temptations most hard to be resisted. Nor did 
he leave the opportunity, thus laid before him, imimproved. 
Words, arguments, and prayers, were all brought to bear upon 
him — ^may we not hope they were not altogether fruitless ? 
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Lord Vincent, on his part, was not idle. His first care, 
after reposing somewliat from the gred.t excitement, was to 
send a full, impartial account of all that had passed to Mr. 
Steinberg— explaining more clearly than he had yet done 
his own share in these transactions, making no attempts to 
hide his felt and acknowledged faults, and breathing through- 
out the spirit of true penitence. Of Ulric he spoke kindly, 
and strove to turn the old man's heart towards him again — 
the only remnant of his once large family. He brought 
prominently forward every excuse that could be alleged for 
his past conduct, and expressed some hope of fiiture amend- 
ment, provided what was gone by were pardoned, and the 
prospect of an honest life in future made not only attainable 
but attractive And having done this he lent his willing 
aid to second Sir Henry's exertions for the reclaiming of 
this guilty wanderer. 

Hours thus profitably employed, did not drag heavily, 
and if Lord Vincent could not yet be called happy, he was 
contented. Peace, to which he had been long a stranger, 
again found a home in his breast. His views, which had 
been so dark and unsettled, were now gradually clearing 
up. The exposure of the detected designs, so providentially 
defeated, had done much to turn away his thoughts from 
the channel in which th^ had so long been flowing ; the 
conversation of Sir Heniy, now enjoyed and appreciated, 
and the books of wholesome truth with which he was sup- 
plied, had done still more ; but, above all, he had learned 
the value of prayer, he had learned to prize the ever blessed 
Word, and to study it in the spirit of meek teachableness ; 
and doing and feeling thus, he made steady progress in the 
Christian life. 

The knowledge, too, that she was pure, was a priceless 
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Heating ; for if it made her loes more sad, more hard to 
bear, it took away that venomed sting which hitherto had 
poisoned all her memoiy, and made the recollection of past 
joys intolerable anguish. 

This peaceful calm received a temponuy check by the 
arrival, after the interval of a few weeks, of a letter from 
Mervin. It bore the post-mark of an obscure town in the 
south of France, and ran thus : — 

^' Mt Lokd, — ^Tou have at length discovered my true name 
and station, and have learned, perchance, how wise it was to 
trust a stranger^s word against your wife ! How veiy worthy 
of an English noble, to receive mtdi proo& unproved, and 
withhold from her the smallest, poorest chance of explam^ 
tion ! Quick-witted man — ^far-seeing son of wealth — I almost 
blush to think the task of your deception was so easy i 

" Is it needful to tell you now — ^what none but the judi- 
cially blinded would have failed long ago to discover — ^that 
I hate you ; that I glory in the deeds my hands and head 
have wrought ; and only grieve that unconquerable necessity 
should have compelled me to forego the draining of the last 
choice drop of my destined vengeance ! But for this I would 
have had you chained to the life-wearing oar of priestcraft I 
bound down night and day beneath the self-imposed burden 
of insensate penances ! toiling for ever on the weary road 
to an imaginary, hopeless heaven ! How I hug the thought 
even now, and rejoice in the conception, though the work- 
ing-out was spoiled ! 

" And you deemed yourself worthy of Catherine Stein- 
berg! You, whose sole claim to notice, were a few broad 
acres and some glittering coins, must match with her, for- 
sooth, who might have sought and won a monarch's love ! 
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And when the prize was gained, how well your lordship 
kept it ! — ^with how firm a grasp you held the treasure ! — 
how tenaciously the heart clung to its idol, and refused to 
own that slander could have aught to rest on there ! 

'^ Oh ! she was pure, my lord ! pure as the snow that glit- 
ters on the inaccessible top of her own mountains ! Could 
you look upon her face and for one moment deem that crime 
was there ? No ; had your pitiful, mean soul been but half 
worthy of her ! 

^^ Go, my lord ! seek her unknown, unhonoured tomb, and 
as you weep, and rave, and howl above it, curse the day 
you crossed the path of — Monti ! " 

Had this letter reached Lord Vincent at an earlier period 
of his career, the effect must have been tremendous. Now, 
though he felt it bitterly, though it was like the probing of 
a half-closed wound, and he shrank beneath it, yet he had 
so often accused himself in terms more harsh, that the edge 
of the keen weapon was much blunted ; and while he owned 
that what was said was true, he could pity and forgive the 
fiendish malice that inspired the composition. He did more 
than this. The doctrines of the Bible had taken root with- 
in, and he had learned to practise what he knew. Like 
Hezekiah of old, he went into the presence of the Lord and 
spread the letter before Him. Like a greater far than 
Hezekiah, he poured forth a fervent prayer that he might 
be forgiven. Blessed grace, that tames the fiercest heart, 
and evokes calm peace from elements of storm ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The long-delayed marriage of Seymour and Miss Grey 
now drew rapidly nigh, and Northwood was a busy scene of 
happy preparation. We have no intention to describe the 
event. The family resemblance of such afi&irs is so pecu- 
liarly striking, that he who has seen one may be almost said 
to be acquainted with all Or if this be not quite the case, 
it would assuredly far surpass the small measure of skill to 
which we can lay claim, to deck the occurrence out in terms 
of any novelty. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that everything 
was conducted after the most approved fashion ; that the 
bride looked lovely, and the bridegroom's eyes sparkled 
with manly happiness; that the aged parents felt them- 
HclvoB almost young again, as they looked upon the bloom- 
ing couple ; that the bride's-maids wore that look of con- 
scious importance which became their responsible position, 
— perhaps indulged in inward speculations on their own 
coming fate ; and that the old house, with all that it con- 
tained, bore a true gala aspect. There was only one sad 
heart present, and that was beating in the bosom of our 
hero, who could not avoid an involuntary retrospect which 
was full of grief But he loved his friends too well to show 
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his sorrow, and his mien was calm, his voice was cheerful 
throughout the trying day. 

When all was over, however, the new made one departed, 
the guests gone, and quiet reigning where had been such 
gay activity, he felt a trembling restlessness creep over 
him which no effort could throw off. He had for some 
time entertained a longing wish to pay one visit to the grave 
of his lost wife before returning home, where he had deter- 
mined to resume his residence, and occupy himself in the 
duties entailed by the possession of large estates. Hitherto, 
for one reason or another, this project had been laid aside, 
but now the desire returning with increasing force, he de* 
termined to put it into immediate execution. His friend, 
Sir Heniy, to whom he mentioned it, did not oppose the 
plan, for he felt that he woiild never fairly settle until it had 
been accomplished. He left Northwood, therefore, within 
a week after the marriage had taken place, followed by the 
blessings and the prayers of all its inmates. 

As he was whirled rapidly across the country, his mind 
naturally reverted to the circumstances of his last journey in 
the same direction, and his heart was full of gratitude for the 
felt change within. She was then worse than dead to him — 
a lost, and, as he deemed, polluted thing ; and his own mind, 
dark as the nether pit, and fruitftd only of bad thoughts and 
fearful fancies — ^now, though his eyes could see her form no 
more, his ears no longer drink the music of her voice, he 
could dwell sweetly on her memory, and bear the irrepar- 
able loss with chastened sadness. 

His first care on reaching Bonsor was to visit the church- 
yard, and ascertain from the sexton where the object of his 
search lay buried. But the man had been only a short 
time in office, and could give no information. He then 
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paced from grave to grave, in moumfiil silence, scannii^ 
each epitaph with curious eyes, and half-expecting that some 
inward sympathy would tell him where she was. But still 
in vaia The cold stones told the tale of much heart-sorrow, 
but they had no word for him. 

He next sought the village, and made inquiries at the 
inn. But here again he was doomed to be bafBed, for the 
house had passed into other hands, and the present occupants 
knew nothing of past visitors. The disappointment was 
great, almost overwhelming ; but at last a ray of hope broke 
in, for one of the hostlers remembered something of a very 
sick lady who had been there for some time, and was at- 
tended by a physician of the neighbouring town — ^Dr. Morton. 
To him, therefore, Vincent, at once directed his steps, with 
all the speed he could attain, with the only horse the village 
could supply. 

The excitement of former failures added greatly to the 
feelings of trepidation with which, under any circumstances, 
he would have paid a visit of so painful a nature; and 
anxious as he was to obtain the information which he sought, 
he almost felt it a reprieve when, in answer to his inquiries, 
the servant informed him that the doctor was particularly 
engaged at the moment, but woidd see him as soon as the 
patient with whom he was at present occupied had gone. 
He was accordingly shown up stairs into a small drawing- 
room, the table of which was covered with books and prints, 
to amuse the vacant time of those who, like Vincent now, 
were obliged to wait for an interview. He took up some 
of these, and turned over the leaves mechanically, his eye 
reading the words, and observing the drawings, but receiv- 
ing no mental impressions from thenu 

The room in which he was seated was separated from the 
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adjoining one only by folding-doors, and he.coidd plainly 
diatingoiflli female voices, though, of course, he made no 
effort to catch the words. After a time there was a mo^ 
mentary pause, and then the notes of a harp arrested his 
attention forcibly, for he was a passionate lover of music. 
It was evidently no unskilful hand that struck the chords, 
and maile them vocal with sweet sounds ; and he sat listen- 
ing with intense delight, as after some wild preludes, the 
full tone of plaintive harmony burst forth. It died away 
again with a soft fall, and then a voice, rich and melodious 
as an angel's chaut, held him entranced The air was 
wailing and simple, and the singer's enimciation remarkably 
distinct; so that he coidd clearly distinguish every word of 
the following artless song : — 

Dark the doom and dreary 

When fond loye gprows cold. 
And the lone one, weary, 

E'en in youth is old ; 
When the heart is breaking. 

And the eye is dim. 
And the night's long waking 

Is a dream of Aim/ 

Frown not on the moumer 

In her depth of wo ; 
Pity — do not scorn her, 

Though her lot be low ! 
She was once lig^t-hearted, 

Bird-like, free and gay, 
Till, with love departed, 

Hope too fled away ! 

But, though aU be lilighted 

That life holds most dear. 
Fond affection slighted, 

Joys grown cold and sere ; 
Yet, oh ! yet there Uveih 

Peace within the breast. 
His own peace who giveth 

To the weary rest 1 
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Was it thai the words accorded with his own sad fedings — 
or was the melody familiar to his ear — or did the voice come 
upon him with the powerof anoldrememhrance? — ^Wedonot 
pretend to say. Perhaps all had some share in the effect 
produced. Bat be this as it may, the fact is certain, that 
Lord Vincent, as he listened, became strangely agitated, 
and it required a determinate exertion of all the self-con- 
trol he possessed to restrain himself from a burst into the 
other room. From any such breach of good manners^ how- 
ever, he was soon effectuaDy preserved by the entrance of 
the servant, who came to conduct him into Dr. Morton's 
study. 

The marks of excitement were still visible when he 
reached the room, and Dr. Morton s first words were — 

" I fear, sir, you are very ill ! Pray, be seated. Can I 
give you anything?" 

" Thank you — ^no ! It is nothing — a passing sensation, 
that will soon be over.'' But his gasping breath, and hag- 
gard look, belied his words. " Do not think me mad," he 
continued ; " but up stairs I heard music — ^a voice — excuse 
me, I cannot speak connectedly. Can you tell me who — 
who the singer was ?" 

" My daughter, perhaps," Dr. Morton replied ; " or a very 
dear interesting friend of ours, a Mrs. Steinberg." 

" Steinberg ! " he exclaimed, in a tone of the most vivid 
astonishment. " Steinberg ! Mistress Steinberg ! — What ! 
— ^how ? — ^no ! it is impossible ! Are you sure, sir, that is 
the name ?" 

" Quite sure," the doctor answered, his curiosity now 
thoroughly aroused. " But may I ask with whom I have 
the honour of conversing ?" 

" Oh ! surely, surely I — I am Lord Vincent, and — and 
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I knew a family of that name Bome years ago— abroad. 
But what of that V he added, mastering his emotion by a 
tremendous effort. " Dr. Morton, you see before you a most 
unhappy man, and it is in your power to administer one little 
drop of comfort — ^the first, and probably the last, I shall ever 
ask at your hands ! " 

Our good friend was, by this time, scarcely less excited 
than his visitor, for he understood at once who was before 
him, and felt all the delicacy of his position. But accus- 
tomed, from the exigencies of his profession, to conceal emo- 
tions, he replied with the most perfect outward composure — 

^' Rest assured, my lord, that my best services are now 
and always at your command." 

** I thank you, sir. I believe that some time in last No- 
vember you attended a lady at the inn of a neighbouring 
village — Bonsor?'' 

" I did, my lord. I remember it perfectly well, for there 
were many circumstances in the case that attracted all my 
sympathies." 

" May God reward you for your kindness to that poor 
sufferer ! It is of her I wish to speak. I knew her well, 
and why should I hesitate to say it, loved her — ^loved her 
better than life, although — deceived by the blackest, foulest 
treachery that ever polluted man — I did her bitter wrong i" 

" I grieve, and yet rejoice to hear you speak thus ; for 
the confession of wrong is the first step to reparation.'' 

" Reparation, Dr. Morton ! Do not mock me, I entreat 
you, by such words ! How can I repair the injuiy I did 
her ? How atone for that mad folly which brought her blood 
upon my soul ? And yet, perhaps, it may be, in some sort — 
and her sainted spirit may experience some joy at the know- 
ledge of my true, though late repentance ! Lead me to her 
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grave, my dear sir, that I may there bewail her heavy fate, 
and my unspeakable loss ! '* 

" My lord, all illnesses are not fatal ! Death may be very 
near, and yet not strike I" 

" What mean you, sir ? Do not deceive me ! Oh ! do 
not trifle with a misery like mine ! What mean you by 
saying that death does not strike V 

" Simply, my lord, that it is rash to conclude a person 
must be dead because apparently dying when we last met/' 

" But I was specifically informed of her deatL Oh ! Dr. 
Morton, it is not — ^that voice — ^it cannot be possible that Lady 
Vincent"— 

" Yet lives, my lord, as Mrs. Steinberg ! " 

^ Merciful Father ! I am not worthy of this ! " was his 
heart-felt exclamation, as overpowered by the excess of his 
emotions he simk down upon his knees, and burying his 
face within his outspread hands, wept in the fulness of that 
great revulsion. 

Dr. Morton made no effort to check the outpouring of 
his excited feelings ; indeed, he could not have spoken if he 
would, for the thoughts within were too big for Words ; but 
he raised his heart in silent thanksgiving and holy praise. 

At length Vincent rose again, and taking both the doctor's 
hands in his, grasped them with an eloquent fervour that 
told at once his boundless gratitude. 

And thus the two stood looking at each other for some 
time — tears on their manly cheeks, and such bright smiles 
as our first parents might have worn in Paradise ! 

Vincent was the first to speak. — " And it was her voice I 
heard ! To have been so near and not know it ! But it 
would have killed her to have seen me unprepared ! Go, 
my dear friend — ^go, tell her our joy, that I may fly to her, 
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and wipe away the memory of our mutual suffering ! Alid 
tell her — oh ! tell her that her husband's heart is full of love 
alone and self-reproach — ^that he kncfws her unsullied purity, 
even of thought, much more of action ! Go ! delay not, for 
this suspense is terrible I" 

" I will, my lord, I will ! But calm yourself, or you will 
scarcely bear the meeting !" 

" I will seek strength, Dr. Morton, where I have at last 
discovered that it can be always found. He who has given 
this unlooked-for, most unspeakable blessing, will not with- 
hold the aid so needful"' 

He who bore these joyous tidings did not linger on the 
way. Assuming, as well as he could, his ordinary look, he 
entered the drawing-room, and found his daughter and Mrs^ 
Steinberg seated on the sofa. The latter was in tears, and 
it was plain to see that some subject of unusual interest had 
occupied their thoughts. 

" How is this, Fanny V he said to his daughter, in a tone 
of gentle reproof, " you have been doing what I do not ap- 
prove of, talking of things that should be left unspoken." 

" Nay, my kind friend," replied Mrs. Steinberg, " do not 
scold Fanny. I am the only person to blame. I sang a 
foolish song, and the thoughts it aroused overcame me. But 
it is over now, and I am ready to talk with you on any 
other matter ; or rather, I should say, to go home, for it is 
growing late." 

" Well, Fanny, I must forgive you this time. But run 
away now, for I have something to say to our good friend 
before she leaves. And hearkee, my lassie, don't go into 
the study; there is a stranger there whom you must not 
disturb.'' 

'' And what has my kind doctor to say to his rebellious 
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patient ?" asked Mrs. Steinberg, when they were left alone ; 
'* I know I deserve cross words and looks, but they sit so 
ill upon you, that I hope you will be generous to yourself, 
and omit them." 

'^ You are taking the best way to make me show good 
nature, if I have it not. But I am in the humour to be 
pleased, and- shall spare you, therefore, the infliction of re- 
proof. You know I pride myself sometimes on the disco- 
very of specifics ; what would you say if I had found out 
to-day a new and infallible heart's-ease V 

" I should rejoice, of course, and hope to have a share of 
that same remedy. But are you sure you have foimd it V 

" Quite sure. But listen, and judge. A certain friend 
of mine, perhaps not quite unknown to you, has suffered 
much from a strange poison, which some people in their 
simplicity call — calunmy ; but which, perchance, might bear 
some more scientific name, expressive of its nature — ^were it 
not an act worth doing, to seek out its antidote ?" 

'^ So much so, that the wealth of worlds could scarcely 
be its recompense," she answered in a tone of deepest feel- 
ing. " Bat how may such things be ? It is so subtle, so 
invisible, how could you coimteract its workings ?" 

" Should the calunmiator own his deed, would not that 
do it ? or, should other things declare his vileness, would 
not that do it V 

" It would ! it would ! But why, oh ! why do you say 
this ? Can it be that I am cleared at last ?" 

"It can— it is!" 

" Thank God for this ! — Now let my change come when 
it may, I can go in peace, for he will know me pure ! " 

" He does already, my dear friend ; and therefore we will 
talk of any change, rather than that to which you allude." 
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She was silent, and tears of gratitude rolled fast down 
cheeks that had grown pale with unexpected joy. 

" But how did you hear such blessed, blessed news?" 

" From one who knows you well, and who is here to wel- 
come the unsullied Lady Vincent ! " 

" Let me go to him, and thank him, and bless him for 
such happy tidings ! '" and she started up, and was hurrying 
to the door, when she checked herself suddenly, and asked, 
" But who is it— Mr. Seymour?" 

" No ; I do not think that is the name." 

There was something in Dr. Morton's look and manner 
that conveyed far more than the mere words he uttered. 
She stood with an uncertain startled look, then walked slow- 
ly up to him, laid her trembling hand upon his arm, and 
looking steadily in his face for some moments, whispered — 
"Himself?" 

He signified assent. She was greatly agitated, and her 
quivering limbs would scarce support her. Then she raised 
her face, radiant with happiness, and her clasped hands to 
heaven, and almost choking with emotion, murmured the 
Psalmist's thanksgiving — " Bless the Lord, my soul ; and 
all that is within me bless His holy name." 

A moment more, and she was weeping in the arms of 
her recovered husband ; and in that long, warm, fond em- 
brace, how much of misery was at once forgotten ! 
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CHAPTER XV. 



We must ndw hasten to a conclusion ; indeed, there is little 
more left for us to say. Overflowing with chastened and 
unexpected happiness, Lord and Lady Vincent soon re-^ 
turned to that home which had been the scene of so many 
trials, but was now to receive them as a calm retreat where 
they might cultivate those graces that should adorn the 
Christian character, and shed around them the benignant 
influences of kindly natures. 

To both, their sufferings had been greatly blessed. They 
had been in the furnace of adversity, and the purifying fires 
had burnt out much of the dross that had hitherto alloyed 
the true metal They had learned the hard-taught lesson 
of self-abasement ; their eyes, compelled to look inwards, 
had detected much of which in earlier days they had not 
dreamed ; and the pride, inherent in them both, had been 
subdued in the stem school of sorrow. 

Nor was this all The still greater blessing had been 
given, of a faith-bom upward glance. They had seen and 
felt their need of a Saviour, and had arrived at a knowledge 
of Him who alone can occupy that place. To Him they had 
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committed all their hopes ; and in the realized possession of 
His love, enjoyed a peace to which the votaries of the world 
are strangers. 

And with new feelings and new views, new duties came. 
Living for time alone no longer, their vision ranged with a 
far wider sweep, and the necessities of those around were 
recognised as calls upon themselves. They felt that igno- 
rance in their dependents was an enemy to be vanquished, 
and they set themselves earnestly to the task. Schools 
were established upon the best and most liberal scale, and 
they both took especial pleasure in watching and encourag- 
ing the progress of the scholars. 

To expel poverty from any place is an impossible task, 
and Vincent did not make the useless attempt. But it is 
in the power of the wealthy to relieve and help the poor, 
and this he did to the fullest extent of his ability ; admi- 
nistering aid to those who could not work, and finding em- 
ployment for such as had the health and strength to labour. 
Voluntary idleness had no claims that he would recognise, 
and though a meal to the hungry wayfarer was never re- 
fiised, he held out no encouragement to lazy vagrants, and 
they did not thrive in the neighbourhood of Alderton Hall. 

Soon after their return the clergyman of the parish, a 
good, easy, moral man, who troubled himself little regarding 
the spiritual progress of his flock, contented with their de- 
cent attendance at church, was called away to render an 
account of his stewardship ; and the living being in Lord 
Vincent's gift, he sought anxiously for a successor among 
those hard-working and ill-paid men, who are at once the 
glory and the reproach of the Establishment. Men who 
would hazard their lives for the name of Christ, and who in 
talents and in education are fitted for the highest walks of 

Y 
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life, but who yet drag on their days in forced obscurity, less 
cared for, and far less liberally provided, than the keeper 
of the rich man's cellar keys. Such an one he soon found, 
and to him he committed the awful chaise of tending his 
own and his people's never-dying souls. And well was he 
repaid, by his own growth in grace, and the marked influ- 
ence around of Gospel truth. 

The plantations and fields in the neighbourhood of Alder- 
ton Hall were well stocked with game, which had hitherto 
been strictly preserved, in order to gratify the owner's sport- 
ing taste ; now, however, his mind became opened to the 
most injurious tendency of those laws, which bear the just 
but fearful reproach of being crime-makers, and he deter- 
mined, for himself at least, to have no share in their main- 
tenance. His tenants received full liberty to shoot over 
their farms, and he entirely gave up the system of preserv- 
ing. The effect of this judicious conduct was soon apparent ; 
men, who had been the pest of the coimtry, were reclaimed ; 
and from being drunken, worthless poachers, became honest, 
open-faced, and merry-hearted labourers. When will our 
legislators see the wisdom of a similar course ? When will 
they learn to balance in the even scale of justice, the poor 
man's claim against the rich man's luxury. 

Employed thus usefully in doing and receiving good, the 
current of their days flowed tranquilly ; and when, in a ripe 
old age, they were gathered to their fathers, they left behind 
names venerated, and memories beloved — ^the priceless jewel 
of a good example — ^the inestimable treasure of an openly 
consistent walk. 

George Robinson's trial came on in due course of time. 
The evidence against him was too clear to admit of a doubt 
of the issue, but the influence of Sir Henry Grey was power- 
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fully exerted in his behalf, and was successful in obtaining 
for him the greatest possible mitigation of his punishment. 
Nor were the kindly efforts of the good man relaxed during 
the period of his imprisonment, and they brought forth the 
desired fruit. When restored to the world, he was an altered 
character. Schooled by sorrow, he had learaed to choose 
the better part, and with his now happy, blooming May, he 
lived for many years a trusted servant on the very scene of 
his misdeed. 

Dick Fowler, after many years of violence and sin, paid at 
last the penalty of his offences on the gallows ; and one-eyed 
Jack, being detected in another burglary, was transported 
for life. 

Ulric lived for some time in seclusion at Alderton HalL 
Forgiven by his father, and taught by the powerful example 
of the sister whom he loved so well, he became greatly re- 
formed ; and when at length his life was closed by a wasting 
illness, the seeds of which had been sown in his wild irre- 
gular habits in former years, he did not pass away without 
some evidence of having sought and found the only refuge. 

But what became of Mervin, the unhappy mainspring of 
so many troubles ? After his precipitate flight from Eng- 
land, he proceeded to Rome, in obedience to the summons 
of his General. He was received there with great coldness, 
for the machinations of his friend, Mr. Langton, had been 
successfully managed, and he foimd his hopes of advance- 
ment altogether blighted It was gall and wormwood to his 
proud spirit, to submit to the probation to which he was 
subjected ; but he endured it with apparent patience, and 
his talents being of that order which is peculiarly useful, he 
was at last restored to favour, and again employed in mat- 
ters of high moment. And it was at the time when his lofly 
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aspirations were most towering, and the coveted prize most 
palpably near, that the long-delayed vengeance of Heaven 
fell on him, and he, who would fain have ruled the universe, 
was compelled to drag out a miserable existence, amid all 
the horrors of a palsied body, and a broljen and enfeebled 
mind. • 



THE END. 
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